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OF 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, Bart. 


LET TT 
12 Harriet Byron, To Miſe Luc Srrzr. 
Wedn. Night, March 1. 


R Fowler ſet out yeſterday for Glou- 
ceſterſhire, where he has an eſtate. He 
| propoſes to go from thence to Caermar- 


then, to the worthy Sir Rowland. He paid a viſit 


to Mr Reeves, and deſired him to preſent to me 
his beſt wiſhes and reſpects. He declared, that he 
could not poſſibly take leave of me, though he doubt- 
ed not. but I would receive him with goodneſs, as 
he called it. But it was Hat which cut him to the 
heart: So kind, and ſo cruc!, he ſaid, he could 
not bear it. | 
Vor. IL A I hope 
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I hope poor Mr Fowler will be more happy 
than I could make him. Methinks, I could have 
been half-glad to have ſeen him before he went: 
And yet but half-glad ; ſince, had he ſhewn much 
concern, I ſhould have been pained. 

Take now, my dear, an account of what paſſed 
this day in St James's-ſquare. 

There were at Sir Charles Grandiſon's, beſides 
Lord and Lady L. the young Lord G. one of Miſs 
Grandiſon's humble ſervants; Mr Everard Gran— 
diſon; Miſs Emily Jervois, a young lady of about 
ſourteen, a ward of Sir Charles; and Dr Bart- 
Jett, a divine; of whom more by and by. 

Sir Charles conducted us into the drawing- 
room adjoining to the dining-room, where only 
were his two filters. They received my couſins 
and me with looks of love. 

I will tell you, ſaid Sir Charles, your company, 
before I preſent them to you.- Lord L. is a good 
man. I honour him as ſuch ; and love him as my 
ſiſter's huſband. 

Lady L. bowed, and looked round her, as if 
ſhe took pride in her brother's approbation of her 
Lord. 

Mr Everard Grandiſon, proceeded he, is a 
fprightly man. He is prepared to admire you, 
Miſs Byron. You will not believe, perhaps, half 
the handſome things he will ſay to you; but yet 
will be the only perſon who hears them that will 
not. 

Lord G. is a modeſt young man: He is gen- 
teel, well-bred ; but is ſo much in love with a cer- 
tain young lady, that he does not appear with that 
dignity in her. eye [why bluſhes my Charlotte ? 
that otherwiſe, perhaps, he might. 

Are not hon, Sir Charles, a modeſt man? 

No compariſons, Charlotte. Where there is a 
double prepoſſeſſion; no compariſons l But Lord 
G. Mus Byron, is a good kind of young man. 

You'll 
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You'll not diflike him, though my ſiſter is plea- 
feed to think 

No compariſons, Sir Charles. 

That's fair, Charlotte. I will leave Lord G. to 
the judgment of Miſs Byron. Ladies can better 
account for the approbation and diſlikes of ladies, 
than we men can. . 

Dr Bartlett you'll alſo fee. He is learned, 
prudent, humble. You'll read his heart in his 
countenance the moment he ſmiles upon you. 
Your grandpappa, madam, had fine curling ſilver 
hair, had he not? The moment I heard that you 
owed obligation to your grandfather's care and 
delight in you, I figure to myſelf, that he was juſt 
ſuch a man, habit excepted : Your grandtather 
was not a clergyman, I think. When I have 
friends whom I have a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe, I 
always endeavour to treat them with Dr Bartlett's 
company. He has but one fault; he ſpeaks too 
little: But were he to ſpeak much, every one elſe 
would w#/h to be ſilent. 

My ward Emily Jervois is an amiable girl. Her 
father was a good man but not happy in his 
nuptials. He bequeathed to my care, on his death- 
bed, at Florence, this his only child. My' ſiſter 
loves her. I love her for her own ſake as well as 
for her father's. She has a great fortune: And 
I have had the happineſs to recover large ſums, 
which her tather gave over for loſt. He was an 
Italian merchant, and driven out of England by 
the unhappy temper of his wife. I have had 
ſome trouble with her; and, if ſhe be living, ex- 
pect more. | 

Unhappy temper of his wiſe, Sir Charles! You 
are very mild in your account of one of the moſt 
abandoned of women. 

Well, but, Charlotte, I am only giving brief hints 
of Emily's ſtory, to procure for her an intereſt 
in Miſs Byron's favour, and to make their 
A 2 firlt 
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firſt acquaintance eaſy to each other. Emi- 
ly wants no prepoſſeſſion in Miſs Byron's fa- 
vour. She will be very ready herſelf to tell her 
whole ſtory to Miſs Byron. Mean time, let us 
not ſay all that is juſt to ſay of the mother, when 
we are ſpeaking of the daughter. 

I {ſtand corrected, Sir Charles. 

Emily, madam (turning to me), is not con- 
ſtantly reſident with us in town. She is fond of 
being every where with my Charlotte. 

And where you are, Sir Charles, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon. 

Mr Reeves whiſpered a queſtion to Sir Charles, 
which was ſeconded by my eyes; for I gueſſed 
what it was: Whether he had heard any thing 
ſurther cf Sir Hargrave ? 

Don't be anxious, ſaid Sir Charles. All muſt 
be well. People, long uſed to error, don't, without. 
reluctance, ſubmit to new methods of proceeding. 
All mult be well. 

Sir Charles, ſtepping out, bronght in with him 
Miſs Jervois. The gentlemen ſeemed engaged in 
converſation, ſaid he. But I know the impatience 
of this young lady to pay her reſpects to Miſs 
Byron. 

He preſented her to us: This dear girl is my 
Emily. Allow me, madam, whenever Miſs Gran- 
diſon ſhall be abſent, to claim for her the benefit 
of your inſtruction, and your general countenance, 
as ſhe thall appear worthy of it. 

There are not many men, my Lucy, who can 
make a compliment to one lady, without robbing, 
or, at leaſt, depreciating another. How often 
have you and I obſerved, that a polite brother is a 
black ſwan ? | 

I ſaluted the young lady, and told her, I ſhould 
be fond of embracing every opportunity that 
ſhould offer to commend myſelf to her ſavour. 

Miſs Emily Jervois is a lovely girl, She is tall, 

| genteel, 
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genteel, and has a fine complexion ; and, though 
pitted with the ſmall-pox, is pretty. The ſweet- 
neſs of her manners, as erprefſed in her aſpect, 
gives her great advantage. I was ſure, the mo- 
ment I ſaw her, that her greateit delight is to 
pleaſe. 

She made me two or three pretty compliments, 
and, had not Sir Charles commended her to 
me. I thould have been highly taken with her. 

Mr Grandiſon entered : Upon my honour, Sir 
Charles, I can ſtay no longer, ſaid he: To know 
that the fineſt woman in England is under the 
ſame roof with me; yet to be ſo long detained 
from paying my reſpects to her—I can't bear it 
And in a very gallant manner, as he ſeemed to 
intend, he paid his compliments, firſt to me, and 
then to my two coulins :—And whiſpering, et 
loud enough to be heard, to Miſs Grandiſon, 
ſwore by his foul, that report fell ſhort of my per- 
fetions—and I can't tell what. 

Did I not tell you that you would ſay fo, Sir? 
ſaid Miſs Grandifon. 

I did not like the gentleman the better for what 
I had heard of him: But, perhaps, ſhould have 
been leſs indifferent to his compliment, had I not 
before been acquainted with Mr Greville, Mr 
Fenwick, and Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. The men 
of this caſt, I think, ſeem all alike. Poor crea- 
ture! how from my heart—But, indeed, now that 
I bave the honour to know theſe two ſiſters, I de- 
ſpiſe myſelf: 

Sir Charles addreſſing himſelf to my couſins 
and me, Now, ſaid he, that my couſin Grandiſon 
has found an opportunity to introduce himſelf, 
and that I have preſented my ward to you, we 
will, if you pleaſe, ſee how Lord L. Lord G. and 
Dr Bartlett, are engaged. 

He led my coulin Reeves into the dining- 
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Lord L. addreſſed us with great politeneſs. 

After Sir Charles had preſented the doctor to my 
couſins, he reſpectſully took my hand: Were there 
fifty ladies here, my good Dr Bartlett, whom you 
had never ſeen hefore, you would, 1 am ſure, from 
the character you have had of Miſs Byron, be un- 
der no difficulty of reading that character in this 
young lady's face. —Mitſs — behold, in Dr 
Bartlett, another grandfather ! 

I reverence, ſaid J, good Dr Bartlett. I borrow 
Sir Charles's thought: The character he has given 
you, Sir, is ſtamped in your countenance. I ſhould 
have venerated you where-ever I had ſeen you. 


The gentleman has ſuch a truly venerable aſpect, E 
my Lucy, I could not help ſaying this. | \ 


Sir Charles's goodneis, madam, faid he, as it ever 
did, prevents my wiſhes. I rejoice to ſee, and to 
congratulate a new fiiter re/fored, as I will call it in 
the language of Miſs Granditon, to the belt of ta- tf 
milies. 7 

Juſt then came in a ſervant and whiſpered to Sir 
Charles: Shew the gentleman, ſaid Sir Charles, in- 
to the drawing- room next the ſtudy. 

Mr Granditon came up to me, and faid many 
filly things. 1 thought them ſo at that time. 

Mr Reeves ſoon after was ſent for out by Sir 
Charles. I did not like his looks on his return. 

Dinner being ready to be ſerved, and Sir Charles, 
who was ſtill with the gentleman, ſummoned to it, | 
he deſired we would walk down, and he would wait 
upon us by the time we were ſeated. | 

Some new trouble, thought I, of which I am the 
cauſe, I doubt. 

Preſently came in Sir Charles, unaffectedly ſmiling 
and ſerene, God blefs you, Sir! thought 1—His 
looks pleaſed me better than my couſin's. 

But, my dear, there is ſomething coing forward 
that I cannct get out of my couſin. I hoped I 
ſhould, when I got home. The gentleman to whom 

| Sit 
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Sir Charles was called out, was certainly that Ba- 
2 genhall. Mr Reeves cannot deny that. I gueſſed it 
* was, by Sir Charles's ſending in for Mr Reeves. It 


mult be about me. 

We had ſeveral' charming converſations. Sir 
Charles was extremely entertaining. So unaſſuming, 
ſo lively, ſo modeſt! It was alſo delightful to ſee 
the attention paid to him by the ſervants as they 
waited at table. They watched every look of his. 
I never ſaw love and reverence ſo agreeably mingled 


in ſervants” faces in my life. And his commands 
were delivered to them with ſo much gentleneſs of 


voice and aſpect, that one could not but conclude 
in favour of both, that they were the belt of ſer- 
vants to the beſt of malters. 

Mr Grandiſon was very gallant in his ſpeeches 
to me ; but very uncivil with his eyes. 

Lord L. ſaid but little; but what he did ſay de- 
ſervedly gained attention. 

Every body reverenced Dr Bartlett, and was at- 
tentive when he ſpoke; and would, I dare ſay, on 
his own account, had not the maſter of the houſe, 
by the regard he paid him, engaged every one's ve- 
neration for him. Many of the queſtions which 
Sir Charles put to him, as it to inform himſelf, it 
was evident he could himſelf have anſwered : Yet he 
put them with an air of teachableneſs, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf ; and received the doctor's anſwers to 
them with as much ſatisfaction as if he were then 
newly enlightened by them.—Ah, my Lucy! you 
imagine, I dare fay, that this admirable man loſt no- 
thing in my eyes by this his polite condeſcenſion. 
Reſerve, and a politeneſs that had dignity in it, 
ſhewed that the fine gentleman and the clergyman 
were not ſeparated in Dr Bartlet.—Pity they 
ſhould be in any of the function! a 

Sir Charles gave Lord G. an opportunity to 
ſhine, by leading the diſcourſe into circumſtances 
and details, which Lord G. could beſt recount. 

He 
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He is a connoiſſeur in antiquities, and in thoſe parts 
of nice knowledge, as I, a woman, call it, with which 
the Royal Society here, and the learned and polite of 
other nations, entertain themſelves. n 

Lord G. appeared to advantage, as Sir Charles 
managed it, under the awful eye of Mits Grandiſon. 
Upon my word, Lucy, ſhe makes very free with 
him. I whiſpered her, that the did -A very Miſs 
Howe, ſaid I. 

To a very Mr Hickman, re-whiſpered ſhe.—But 
here's the difference: I am not determined to have 
Lord G. Miſs Howe yielded to ber mother's re- 
commendation, and intended to marry Mr Hick- 
man, even when the uled him worlt. One time or 


other (archly continued the the whiſper, holding up of 
her ſpread hand, and with a countenance of admira- he 
tion) my Lord G. is to ſhew us his collection of pt 
batterflies, and other gaudy inſects: Will you make 5 ; 
one ?— | = 
Of the gaudy inſets ? whiſpered I.— . 
Fie, Harriet! — One of the party, you know, I ] fi 
muſt mean. Let me tell you, I never ſaw a collec- 8 1 
tion of theſe various inſects, that I did not the more = 
admire the maker of them, and of all us inſects, = 
whatever I thought of the collectors of the minute 11 
ones. — Another word with you, Harriet Theſe 18 
little playful ſtudies may do well enough with perſons 4 . 
who do not want to be wore than indifferent to us: 4 
But do you think a lover ought to take high delight = 


in the painted wings of a butterfly, when a tine 
lady has made herſelf all over butterfly to attract 
him — Eyes off, Sir Charles !—for he looked, 
though ſmilingly, yet earneſtly, at us, as we whiſ- 
pered behind the Counteſs's chair; who heard 
what was ſaid, and was plcalcd with it. 
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Lr 
Miſs Byron. Ii Continuation. 
Thurſday morning, March 2. 


SHOULD have told you that Mis Grandi- 
ſon did the honours of the table; and I will 


6 7 round it; for I know you expect I ſhould. 


ut I have not yet done with Lord G. Poor 


man! he is exceſſively in love, I ſee that. Well 


he may. What man would not with Miſs Gran- 
diſon ? Yet is ſhe too ſuperior, I think. 
What can a woman do, who is addreſſed by a man 


of talents inferior to her own? Mult the throw away 
her talents? Mult ſhe hide her light under a buſhel 


= 


purely to do credit to the man? She cannot pick and 


chaſe as men can. She has only her negative; and, 
if ſhe is deſirous to oblige her friends, not always 
that. Yet, it is ſaid, women mult not encourage 
fops and fools. They mult encourage men of 
ſenſe only. And it is wel/ ſaid. But what 
will they do, if their lot be caſt among foplings ? 
If the men of ſenſe do not offer themſelves? And 
pray, may I not alk, if the taſte of the age, among 
the men, is not dreſs, equipage, and foppery ? 1s 
the cultivation of the mind any part of their ſtudy? 
The men, in ſhort, are ſunk, my dear; and the 
women but barely ſwim. 

Lord G. ſeems a little too finical in his dreſs, 
And yet I am told, that Sir Walter Watkyns out- 
does him in foppery. What can they mean by it, 
when Sir Charles Grandiſon is before them? He 
ſcruples not to modernize a little ; but then you 
{ce, that it is in compliance with the faſhion, and 
to avoid ſingularity; a fault to which great minds 
an perhaps too often ſubjeR, though e is ſo much 
above it, 


L 
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I want to know, methinks, whether Sir Charles 
is very much in earnett in his favour to Lord G. 
with regard to Miſs Grandiſon. I doubt not, it 
he be, but he has good reaſons for it. 

Were this vile Sir Hargrave out of my head, I 
could ſatisfy myſelt about twenty and tweuty 
things, that now-and-then I want to know. 

Miſs Jervois behaved very dilcrectly., With 
what pleaſure did the hang on every word that fell 
from the lips of her guardian] I thought more than 
once of Swift's Cadenus and Vaneſſa. Poor girl! 
how I ſhould pity her, were the inſenſibly to ſufler 
her gratitude to lead her to be in love with her 
benefactor! Indeed I pity every body who is 
hopeleſly in love. 

Now don't ſhake your head, my uncle! Did I 
not always pity Mr O-me and Mr Fowler - Lou 
know I did, Lucy, 

Mits Jervois had a ſmile ready for every one; 
but it was not an implicit, a childiſh ſmile. It had 
diſtinction in it; and ſhewed intelligence. Upon 
the whole, the 1aid little; and heard all that was 
faid with aitention: And hence I pronounce her 
a ve diſercet young lady. 

But I thought to * done with the en firſt; 
and here is Mr Grandiſon hardly mentioned; 
who, yet in his own opinion, was not the lait of 
the men at table. | 

Mr Grandiſon is a man of middling ſtature, 
not handſome in my eyes; but ſo near being hand- 
ſome, that he may be excuſed, when one knows 
him, for thinking himſelf ſo; becauſe he is liable 
to make greater miſtakes than that. 

He drefles very gaily too. He is at the head of 
the faſhion, as it ſeems he thinks; but, however, 
is one of the firſt in it, be what it will. He is a 
great frequenter of the drawing-room ; of all man- 
ner of public ſpectacles; a leader of the taſte at a 
new play or opera. He dances, he fings, he 

laughs ; 
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8 * laughs ; and values himſelf on all three qualifica- 
tions: And yet certainly has ſenſe; but is not like- 
t ly to improve it much; ſince he ſeems to be ſo 
much afraid of ſuffering in the conſequence he 
thinks himſelf of, that whenever Sir Charles ap- 
plies himſelf to him, upon any of his levities, tho! 
but by the eye, his conſciouſneſs, however mil4 the 
N look, makes him ſhew an uneaſineſs at the inſtant : 
He reddens, fits in pain; calls for favour by his 
ö eyes and his quivering lips; and has, notwithſtan- 
ding, a ſmile ready to turn into a laugh, in order 
"to ſeden his own ſenſibility, thould he be likely to 
ſuffer in the opinion of the company : But every 
| motion {hews his conſciouſneſs of interiority to the 
man, of whoſe {miles or animadverſions he is ſo 
very apprehenſive. 
Wbat a captious, what ſupercilious huſband, to 
a woman who ſhould happen to have a ſtronger 
mind than his, would Mr Granditon make! But 
he values himſelf upon his having preſerved his li- 
berty. 

I PREG there are more bachelors now in Eng- 
land by many thouſands, than were a few years 
ago: And probably, the numbers of them (and 
ot ſingle women of courſe) will every year increaſe. 
The luxury of the age will account a good deal 

for this; and the turn our ſex take in «n-domeſ- 

ticating themſelves, for a good deal more. But 

| let not thoſe worthy young women, who may 

| think themſelves deſtined to a ſingle life, repine 

over- much at their lot; ſince, poſſibly, if they had 

no lovers, or having had one, two, or three, have 

| | not found a huſband, they have had rather a miſs 
1 
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than a loſs, as men go. And let me here add, 
that I think, as matters ſtand in this age, or indeed 
ever did ſtand, that thofe women who have joined 
with the men in their inſolent ridicule of old maids, 
ought never to be forgiven: No, though Miſs 
Grandiſon ſhould be one of the ridiculers. An old 
maid 
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maid may be an odious character, if they will tell 
us, that the bad qualities of the perſons, not the 
maiden ſtate, are what they mean to expoſe: But 
then they muſt allow, that there are old maids of 
twenty; and even that there are widows and wives 
of all ages and complexions, who, in the abuſive 
ſenſe of the words, are as much old maids as the 
molt particular of that claſs of females. 

But a word or two more concerning Mr Gran- 
diſon. 

He is about thirty-two. He has had the glory 
of ruining two or three women. Sir Charles has 
reſtored him to a ſenſe of ſhame [all men, I hope, 
are born with it], which a few months ago he 
had got above. And he does not now entertain 
ladies with inſtances of the frailty of individuals of 
their ſex; which many are too apt, encouragingly, 
to ſmile at; when I am very much miſtaken, if 
every woman would not find her account, if the 
wiſhes — be well thought of, in diſcouraging 
every reflection that may have a tendency to de- 
baſe or expoſe the ſex in general. How can a 
man be ſuffered to boalt of his vileneſs to one 
woman in the preſence of another, without a re- 
buke that ſhould pur it to the proof, whether the 
boaſter was, or was not pit bluſhing. 

Mr Grandiſon is thought to have hurt his for- 
tune, which was very conſiderable, by his free li- 
ving, and an itch of gaming; to cure him of 
which, Sir Charles encourages him to give him 
his company at all opportunities. He certainly 
has underſtanding enough to know how to value 
the favour; for he owns to Miſs Grandiſon, that 
he both loves and fears him; and nacw and then 
tells her, that he would give the world, if he had 
it, to be able to be juſt what Sir Charles is. Good 
God! at other times he has broke out, what an 
odious creature is a rake! How I hate myſelt, 
when I contemplate the.excellencies of this divine 
brother of yours ! | I 
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I ſhall ſay nothing of Sir Charles in this place. 
You, I know, my Lucy, will admire me tor my 
ſorbearance. 

Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon were the graces 
of the table. So lively, ſo ſenſible, ſo frank, 10 po- 
lite, ſo good-humoured, what honour do they and 
their brother refle& back on the memory of their 
mother! Lady Grandiſon, it ſeems, was an ex- 
cellent woman. Sir Thomas was not, I have 
heard, quite unexceptionable. How uſeful, if fo, 
are the women in the greater, as well as in the 


- lefſer parts of domeſtic duty, where they perform 


their duty! And what have thoſe, who do not, to 
anſwer for, to God, to their children, and even to 
their whole ſex, ſor the contempts they bring upon 
it by their uſeleſſneſs, and perhaps extravagance ; 
ſince, if the human mind is not actively good, it 
will generally be actively evil. 

Dr Bartlett I have alrcady ſpoken of. How 
did he enliven the converſation, whenever he bore 
a part in it! So happy an elocution, ſo clear, ſo 
juſt, ſo ſolid his reaſoning ! I wiſh I could remem- 
ber every word he ſaid. 

Sir Charles obſerved to us, before we ſaw him, 
that he was not forward to ſpeak: But as I hin- 


ted, he threw the occaſion in his way, on purpoſe 


to draw him out: And at ſuch times, what he 
ſaid was eaſy, free, and unaffeted : And whenever 
a ſubject was concluded, he had done with it. His 


modeſty, in ſhort, made him always follow rather 


than lead a ſubject, as he very well might do, be it 
what it would. | 

I was charmed with the Drachman's prayer; 
which he, occaſionally, gave us Cn the antient 
Perſians being talked of. 

Looking up to the riſing ſun, which it was ſup 
poled they worſhipped, theſe were the words of the 
Brachman : 


Vor. II. B « OO 
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« O Tnov (meaning the Armicnty) by whom 
& Thou (meaning the ſun) art enlightened, illumi- 
„ nate my mind, that my actions may be agree- 
& able to Thy will!“ | 

And this I will think of, my Lucy, as often as 
my carly hour, for the future, ſhall be irradiated 
by that glorious orb. 

Every body was pleaſed with Mr and Mrs 
Reeves. Their modelty, good ſenſe, and amiable 
tempers, and the kind, yet not oſtentatious regard 
which they expreſt to each other (a regard ſo 
creditable to the married ſtate), cauſe them to be 
always treated and ſpoken of with diſtinction. 

Dut J believe, as I am in a ſeribbling vein, I 
mult give you the particulars of one converſation 
in which farther honour was done to Dr Bartlett. 

After dinner, the Counteſs, drawing me on one 
ſide by both my hands, ſaid, Well, our other ſiſ- 
ter, our new found ſiſter, let me know how you 
like us; I am in pain leſt you ſhould not love us as 
well as you do our Northamptonſhire relations. 

You overcome me, madam, with your goodneſs. 

Miſs Grandiſon then coming towards us, Dear 
Miſs Grandiſon, ſaid I, help me to words— 

No, indeed, I'll help you to nothing. I am 
jealous. Lady L. don't think to rob me of my 
Harriet's preferable love, as you have of Sir 
Charles's. Ia be beſt ſiſter here. But what 
was your ſubject?— Vet I will anſwer my own 
queſtion. Some pretty compliment, I ſuppoſe ; 
women to women. Women hunger and thirſt at- 
ter compliments. Rather than be without them, 
if no men arg at hand to flatter us, we love to ſay 
handſome things to one another; and ſo teach the 
men to find us out. 

You need not be jealous, Charlotte, ſaid the 
Counteſs : You may be ſure. This ſaucy girl, Mits 
P.yron, is ever fruſtrating her own pretenſions. 
Can flattery, Charlotte, ſay what we will, have 

place 
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: place here — But tell me, Miſs Byron, how you 


i 


? 
. 


like Dr Bartlett ? ; 
Ay, tell us, Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, how 


you like Dr Bartlett? Pray Lady L. don't antici- 
7 pate me: I propoſe to give our new ſiſter the hiſ- 
tory of us all: And is not Dr Bartlett one of «s ? 


She has already given me the hiſtory of all her 


1 friends, and of herſelf: And I have communicated 
to you, like a good liſter, all ſhe has told me. 


I conlidered Dr Bartlett, I ſaid, as a ſaint ; and 
at the ſame time, as a man of true politeneſs. 

He is indeed, ſaid the Counteſs, all that is wor- 
thy and amiable in man. Don't you ſee how 
Sir Charles admires him? 

Pray, Lady IL. keep clear of my province. 
Here is Sir Charles. He will not let us break in- 


to parties. 


Sir Charles heard this laſt ſentence—Yet I won- 
der not, ſaid he, joining us, that three ſuch women 


get together: Goodnels to goodneſs is a natural 


attraction. We men, however, will not be exclu- 
ded. —Dr Bartlett, if you pleaſe 

The doctor approached in a molt graceful man- 
ner—Let me again, Miſs Byron, preſent Dr Bart- 
lett to yon, as a man that is an honour to his 
cloth; and that is the ſame thing, as it I ſaid, to 
human nature [the good man bowed in filence] ; 
and Miſs Byron to you, my good doctor (taking 
my hand), as a lady molt ab your diſtinguiſh- 
ed regard. 

You do me too much honour, Sir, ſaid I. I 
ſhall hope, good Dr Bartlett, by your inſtructions, 
to be enabled to deſerve ſuch a recommendation. 

My dear Harriet, ſaid the Counteſs, ſnatching 
my other hand, you are a good girl; and that is 
more to your honour than beauty. 

Be quiet, Lady L. ſaid Miſs Grandiſoh. 

Mr Grandiſon came up—What? Is there not 
another hand for me ? 

B 2 I was 
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I was vexed at his interruption. It prevented 
Dr Bartlett from ſaying ſomething that his lips 
were opening to ſpeak with a ſmile of benignity. 

How the world, faid Sir Charles, ſmiling, will 
pulh itſelf in! Heart, not hand, my dear Mr Gran- 
diſon, was the ſubject. 

Whenever you, Sir Charles, and the doctor, 
and theſe ladies, are got together, I know I »1/ be 
unſenſonable: Bat if you exclude me ſuch compa- 
ny, how ihall I ever be what you and the doctor 
would have me to be. 

Lord L. and Lord G. were coming up to us: 
See your attraction, Miſs Byron! ſaid the Counteſs. 

But, joined in Miſs Grandiſon, we will not leave 
our little Jervois by herſelf, expecting and longing! 
Our couſins Reeves—(only that when they are to- 
gether, they cannot want company )—ſhould not be 
thus left. Is there more than one heart among 
us ?—This man's excepted, humouroufly puſhing 
Mr Crandiſon, as if from the company—Let us be 
orderly, and take our ſeats. 

How cruel is this! ſaid Mr Grandiſon, appeal- 
ing to Sir Charles. 

Indeed I think it is a little cruel, Charlotte. 

Not ſo: Let him be good then. — Till when, may 
all our ſex ſay, to ſuch men as my couſin has been 
—* Thus let it be done by the man, whom, if he 
were good, good perions would delight to ho- 


Shame, if not principle, ſaid Lord L. ſmiling, 
would effect the cure, if all ladies were to act thus. 
Don't you think ſo, couſin Everard ? 

Well, well, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, I will be good 
as falt as I can: But doctor, what ſay you ?— 
Rome was not built in a day. 

I have great hopes of Mr Grandiſon, ſaid the 
Doctor. 3 ladies, you muſt not, as Mr Gran— 


diſon obſerved, exclude from the benefit of your 
converſation, 
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* converſation, the man whom you wiſh to be 


good, 


What! Not till he I good? ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
ſon. Did I not ſay, we thould delight to honour 
him when he was ? 

But, what, Sir Charles (come, I had rather 
take my cue from you than any body), what 
are the ſigns which I am to give to be allowed— ? 

Only theſe, my couſin When you can be ſeri- 


- ous on ſerious ſubjects; yet ſo cheartul in your ſe- 
riouſneſs, as if it ſat eaſy upon you; when you 
can, at times, prefer the company and converſa- 


tion of Dr Bartlett, who is not a ſolemn or ſevere 
man, to any other; and, in general, had rather 
ſtand well in his opinion, than in that of the gayeſt 
man or woman in the world. 

Provided yours, Sir Charles, may be added to 
the Doctor's — 

Command me, Mr Grandiſon, whenever you 
two are together. We will not oppreſs you with 
our ſubjects. Our converſation ſhall be that of 
men, of chearſul men. You ſhall lead them and 
change them at pleaſure. The firſt moment (and 
I will watch for it) that I ſhall imagine you to be 
tired or uneaſy, I will break off the converſation ; 
and you ſhall leave us, and purſue your own diver- 
ſions, without a queition. 

You were always indulgent to me, Sir Charles, 
ſud Mr Grandiſon; and I have retired, and 
bluthed to myſelf, ſometimes, for wanting your in- 
dulgence. 

Tea was preparing. Sir Charles took his own 
ſcat next Lord L. whom he ſet in to talk of Scot- 
land. He enjoyed the account my Lord gave of 
the pleaſure which the Counteſs, on that her firit 
journey into thoſe parts, gave to all Ji family and 
triends; as Lady L. on her part acknowledged 
ſhe had a grateful ſenſe of their goodneſs to 
her. | 

B 3 J rejoice, 
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I rejoice, ſaid Sir Charles, that the ſea divides 
us not trom ſuch worthy people as you, my Lord, 
have given us a relation to. Next viſit you make 
(Charlotte, I hope, will accompany me) I intend 
to make one in your train, as I have told your 
Lordſhip before. 

You will add to our pleaſure, Sir Charles, All 
my relations are prepared to do you honour. 

But, my Lord, did not the ladies think a little 
hardly of your Lordlhip's engagement ? that a 
man of your merit ſhould go from Scotland for a 
wife? I do aſſure you, my Lord, that, in all the 
countries I have been in, I never ſaw finer women 
than I have ſeen in Scotland; and, in very few 
nations, though ſix times as large, greater num- 
bers of them. 

I was to be the happieſt of men, Sir Charles, in 
a Grandiſon—I thank , bowing. 

It is one of my felicities, my Lord, that my ſiſ- 
ter calls herſelf yours. 

Lady L. whiſpering me, as I ſat between her 
and Miſs Grandiſon, the two worthieſt hearts in 
the world, Miſs Byron! my Lord L.'s, and my 
brother's ! 

With joy I congratulate your ladyſhip on both, 
re-whiſpered I. May God long continue to you 
two ſuch bleflings ! 

I thought ot the vile Sir Hargrave at the 
time. | 

I can tell you how, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, to repay 
that nation—You, Sir Charles, ſhall go down, and 
bring up with you a Scottiſh Jady. 

I was vexed with myſelf for ſlarting. I could 
not help it. 

Don't you think, Lucy, that Sir Charles made 
a very fine compliment to the Scottiſh ladies ?—T 
own that I have heard the women of our northern 
countries praiſed 4%. But are there not, think 
you, as pretty women in England ? 

My 
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My ſiſter Harriet, applied Sir Charles to me, 
you n2ed not, I hope, be told, that I am a great 
admirer of fine women. 

I had liked to have bowed—T ſhonld not have 
been able to recover myſelf, had I 1o ſeemed to ap- 
ply his compliment. 

I had the leſs wonder that you are, Sir Charles, 
becauſe, in the word fre, you include mind as well 
as perſon. | 

That's my good girl! ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, as 
ſhe poured out the tea: And ſo he does. 

My dear Charlotte, whiſpered I—Pray, ſay 
fomethiny encouraging to Lord G. He is plea- 
ſed with every body; but no body ſays any thing to 
him; and he, I ſee, both loves and tears you. 

Huſh, child, whiſpered ſhe again. The man's 
beſt when he is filent. If it be his day to Ane, it 
is his day to ſear. What a deuce ! ſhall a woman's 
time be never? 

That's good news for my lord: Shall J hint to 
him, that his time wz// come? 

Do, it you dare. I want you to provoke me. 
She ſpoke aloud. 

I have done, ſaid I. 

My lord, what do you think Miſs Byron ſays? 

For heaven's ſake, dear Miſs Grandiſon! 

Nay, I will ſpeak it. 

Pray, madam, let me know, ſaid my Lord. 

You will know Miſs Grandiſon in time, ſaid Sir 
Charles. I truſt her nut with any of my ſecrets, 
Miſs Byron. 

The more ungenerous you, Sir Charles ; for 
you get out of me all mine. I complained of you, 
Sir, to. Miſs Byron, for your reſerves at Colne- 
brook. 

Be ſo good, madam, ſaid my Lerd— 

Nay, nothing but the mountain and the mouſe. 
Miſs Byron only wanted to ſee your collection of 
inſects. 

Miss 
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Miſs Byron will do me great honour— 

It Charlotte won't attend you, madam, ſaid the 
Counteſs, to my Lord G.'s, I will. 

Have I not brought you off, Harriet, whiſper- 
ed Miſs Grandiſon—Trul me another time.— 
She will let you know the day before, my lord. 

Miſs Grandiſon, my Lord, ſaid I, loves to alarm. 
But I will with pleaſure wait on her, and on the 
Counteſs, whenever they pleaſe. 

Yon will ſee many things worth your notice, 
madam, in Lord G.'s collection, ſaid Sir Charles 
to me. But Charlotte thinks nothing leſs than 
men and women worthy of hers ; her -parrot and 
ſquirrel, the one for its prattle, the other for its 

vivacity, excepted. 

Thank you, Sir Charles—But pray do you be 
quiet! I fear nobody elſe. 

Miſs Byron, ſaid the Counteſs, pray ſpare her 
not: I ſee you can make Charlotte be afraid of 
tuo. 

Then it muſt be of three, Lady L.—You know 
my reverence for my elder ſiſter. 

Indeed but I don't. I know only, that nobody 
can better tell, what ſhe H do, than my Char- 
lotte : But I have always taken too much delight 
in your vivacity, either to wiſh or expect you to 
rein it in. 

You acted by me like an indolent parent, Lady 
L. who miſcalls herſelf indulgent. You gave me 
my head for your own pleaſure; and when I had 
got it, though you found inconvenience, you 
choſe rather to bear it, than to take the pains to 
reſtrain me—But Sir Charles, whatever faults he 
might have had when he was from us, came over 
to us finiſhed. He grew not up with us from year 
to year: His blaze dazzled me; and I have tried 
over and over, but cannot yet get the better of my 
reverence tor /in. 

If 
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If I have not my ſiſter's love rather than what 
ſhe pleaſantly calls her reverence, I thall have a 
much worſe opinion of my own outward behaviour 
than of her merit. 

Your outward behaviour, Sir Charles, cannot be 
in fault, ſaid Lord L.: But I join with my ſiſter 


Charlotte, in her opinion of what 77. 


And I too ſaid the counteſs—for I am a 
party—This is it, Sir Charles—Who that lies 
under obligations which they cannot return, 
can view the obliger but with the molt delicate 
ſenſibility ! 

Give me leave, ſaid Miſs Emily, her face crim- 
ſoned over with modeſt gratitude, to ſay, that I 
am one that thall ever have a reverence, ſuperior 
to my love, ſor the beſt of guardians. 

Bluſhes overſpread my face, and gave a tacit ac- 
knowledgment, on my part, of the ſame ſenſibili- 
ty, from the fame motives. 

Who is it, joined in Dr Bartlett, that knows my 
patron, but muſt acknowledge 

My dear Dr Bartlett, interrupted Sir Charles, 
from you, and from my good Lord L. theſe fine 
things are not to be borne. From my three 
filters, looking at , for one, and from my dear 
ward, I cannot be ſo uneaſy, when they will not 
be reſtrained from acknowledging, that I have ſuc- 
ceeded in my endeavours to perform my dutyto them. 

I long to know, as I ſaid once before, the par- 
ticulars of what Sir Chatles has done, to oblige 
every body in ſo high a manner. Don't 9, 
Lucy ? Bleſs me! what a deal of time have I waſt- 
ed ſince I came to town? I feel as if I had wings, 
and had ſoared to fo great a height, that every 
thing and perſon that I beſore beheld without diſ- 
ſatistaction, in this great town, looks dimunitive 
and little, under my aking eye. Thus, my dear, 
it mult be in a better world, if we are permitted to 
look back upon the 4ighe/ of our ſatisfactions in this. 

| I was 
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I was aſked to give them a leſſon on the harpſi- 
chord after tea. Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, Come, 
come, to prevent all excuſes, I will ſhew you the 
way. 

Let it then be, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, Shakeſpearc's 
Cuckow. You have made me enter with ſo much 
comparative ſhame into myſelf, that I muſt have 
ſomething lively to raiſe my ſpirits. 

Well, ſo it ſhall, replied Miſs Grandiſon. Our 
poor couſin does not know what to do with himſelf 
when you are got a little out of his reach. 

This is not fair, Charlotte, ſaid Sir Charles. It 
is not that gracetul manner of obliging in which 
you generally excel. Compliance and reflection 
are not to be coupled. 

Well, well, but I will give the good man his 
Cuckow to make him amends. 

Accordingly the ſung that ballad from Shake- 
ſpeare ; and with ſo much ſpirit and humour, as 
delighted every body. 

Sir Charles bejng a judge of muſic, I looked a 
little ſillier than uſual, when I was again called 
upon. 

Come, my dear, ſaid the kind Counteſs, I will 
prepare you a little further. When you ſee your 
two eldeſt filters go before you, you will have more 
courage. | 

She ſat down, and played one of Scarlatti's leſ- 
ſons; which, you know, are made to ſhow a fine 
hand: And ſurely, for the ſwiftneſs of her fingers, 
and the elegancy of her manner, the could not be 
equalled, 

It is referred to you, my third ſiſter, ſaid Sir 
Charles [who had been taken aſide by Mr Reeves; 
ſome whiſpering talk having paſſed between them], 
to favour us with ſome of Handel's muſic : Mrs 
Reeves ſays, ſhe has heard you ſing ſeveral ſongs 
out of the Paltoral, and out of ſome of his fineſt 
oratorios. 

Come 
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Come hither, come hither, my ſweet Harriet— 


Here's his Alexander's Feaſt: my brother admires 
© that, I know; and ſays it is the nobleſt compoſition 
that ever was produced by man; and is as finely 
7 ſet as written. 


She made me fit down to the inſtrument. 

As you know, ſaid I, that great part of the beau- 
ty of this performance ariſes from the proper tran- 
fitions from one different ſtrain to another, any 
one ſong muſt loſe greatly by being taken out of 
its place; and I fear 

Fear nothing, Miſs Byron, ſaid Sir Charles : 
Your obligingneſs, as well as your obſervation, in- 
title you to ail allowances. - 

I then turned to that fine air, 


S:ftly faveet, in Iiydian meaſures, 


Soon he ſooth'd his foul to pleaſures. 


Which not being ſet ſo full with accompanying 
ſymphonies, as moſt of Mr Handel's are, I per- 
formed with the more eaſe to myſelf, though I had 
never but once before played it over. 

They all, with more compliments than I dare 
repeat, requeſted me to play and ſing it once more. 

Dare repeat! methinks I hear my uncle Selby 


- ſay; the girl that does nothing but repeat her own 


praiſes, comes with her V/ dare repeat? 

Yes, Sir, I anſwer, for compliments that do not 
elevate, that do not touch me, run glibly off my 
pen: But ſuch as indeed raiſe one's vanity; how 
can one avow that vanity by writing them down ? 
—PBut they were reſolved to be pleaſed before I 
began. 

One compliment however, from Sir Charles, I 
cannot, I find, paſs over in ſilence. He whiſper- 
ed Miſs Grandiſon, as he leaned upon my chair, 
How could Sir Hargrave Pollexſen have the heart 
to endeavour to ſtop ſuch a mouth as that. 

AN 
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Axp now, having laſt night, and this morning, 
written ſo many ſides, it is time to break off. Yet 
I could give you many more particulars of agree- 
able converſation that paſſed, were I ſure you would 
not think me inſufferably tedious ; and did not the 
unkind reſerve of my couſin Reeves, as to the bu- 
ſineſs of that Bagenhall, ruſh upon my memory 
with freſh force, and help to tire my fingers. I am 
the more concerned, as my couſin himſelf ſeems not 
eaſy; but is in expectation of hearing ſomething 
that will either give him relief, or add to his pain. 

Why, Lucy, ſhould our friends take upon them- 
ſelves to keep us in the dark, as to thoſe matters 
which it concerns us more to know, than perhaps 
any body elſe? There is a tenderneſs ſometimes 
ſhewn on arduous occaſions in this reſpect, that 
gives as much pain as we could receive from the 
inoſt explicit communication. And then, all the 
while, there is ſo much ſtrength of mind, and diſ- 
cretion, ſuppoſed in the perion that knows an e- 
vent, and ſuch weakneſs in her that 1s to be kept 
in ignorance, that—But I grow as ſaucy as impa- 
tient. Let me conclude, before I expoſe myſelf 
to reproof for a petulance that I hope is not 
natural to 


Your HARRIET ByRON, 
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LETTER III. 
Miſs Harrier Brxox, To Miſs Lucy SELBv., 


Thurſday Night, March 2. 
A ND what do you think was the reaſon of Mr 
Reeves's reſerves? A moſt alarming one! I 
am obliged to him, that he kept it from me, though 
the uncertainty did not a little affect me. Take the 
account of it, as it comes out. 


| I told 
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I told you in my former, that the perſon to whom 
Sir Charles was ſent for out, was Mr Bagenhall; 
and that Sir Charles had ſent in for Mr Reeves, 
who returned to the company with a countenance 
that I did not 'like ſo well as I did Sir Charles's. 
I now proceed to give you, from minutes of Mr 
Reeves, what paſſed on the occaſion. 

Sir Charles took Mr Reeves aſide—This unhap- 
py man (Sir Hargrave, I mean, ſaid he) ſeems to 
me to want an excuſe to himſelf, for putting up with 
a treatment which he thinks diſgraceful. When we 
have to deal with children, humours muſt be a lit- 
tle allowed for. But you will hear what the pro- 
poſal is now. Let not the ladies, however, nor the 
gentlemen within, know any thing of the matter 
till all is over. This is a day devoted to pleaſure. 
But you, Mr Reeves, know ſomething of the mat- 
ter ; and can anſwer for your tair couſin. 

He then led Mr Reeves in to Mr Bagenhall. 

This, Sir, is Mr Reeves.—Sir Hargrave, in ſhort, 
Mr Reeves, among other demands that I cannor 
comply with (but which relate only to myſelf, and 
therefore need not be mentioned), inſiſts upon an 
introduction to Miſs Byron. He ſays, ſhe is abſo- 
lutely diſengaged—Is the, Sir? 

I dare ſay ſhe is, anſwered my couſin. 

This gentleman has been naming to me Mr Gre- 
ville, Mr Orme, and others. 

No one of them has ever met with the ſhadow of 
encouragement from my couſin. She is above keep- 
ing any man in ſuſpence, when {he is not in any 
herſelf. Nothing has given her more uneaſineſs 
than the number of her admirers. 

Miſs Byron, ſaid Sir Charles, uf? be admired by 
every one that beholds her; but ſtill more by thoſe 
who are admitted to the honour of converſing with 
her. But Sir Hargrave is willing to build upon her 
diſengagement ſomething in his own favour. Is 
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there any room for Sir Hargrave, who pleads his 
ſufferings for her; who vows his honourable inten- 
tions even at the time that he was hoping to gain 
her by ſo unmanly a violence; and appeals to her 
for the purity, as he calls it, of his behaviour to 
her all the time ſhe was in his hands who makes 
very large offers of ſettlements —Is there any room 
to hope that Miſs Byron 

No, none at all, Sir Chartes— | 

What! not to fave a life, Mr Reeves i—ſaid Mr 
Bagenhall. 

If you mean mine, Mr Bagenhall, replied Sir 
Charles, I beg that may not be conſidered. If Sir 
Hargrave means his own, I will pronounce that it 
is ſate from any premeditated reſentment of mine. 
Do you think Miſs Byron will bear to ſee Sir Har- 
grave, Mr Reeves? I preſume he intends to be 
pardon of her. Will the conſent to receive a viſt 
trom him But is not this wretched trifling, Mr 
Bagenhall ? 

You will remember, Sir Charles, this is a propo- 
ſal of mine: What I hoped might be agreed to by 
Sir Hargrave; but that I was willing to conſult 
you before I mentioned it to him. 

I beg your pardon, Mr Bagenhall: I now re- 
member it. | 

If ever man doated upon a woman, ſaid Mr Ba- 
genhall, it is Sir Hargrave on Miſs Byron. The 
very methods he took to cbtain her for a wite ſhew 
at moſt convincingly. - Vou will promiſe not to 
ſtand in his way, Sir? 

I repeat, Mr Bagenhall, what I have heretofore 
told you, That Miſs Byron {You will excuſe me, 
Mr Reeves) is ſtill under »y protection. If Sir 
Hargrave, as he ought, is inclined to aſk her par- 
don; and if he can obtain it, and even upon his 
own terms, I ſhall think Miſs Byron and he may 


be happier together, than at preſent I can imagine 


it 


r 
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it poſſible. I am not deſirous to be any-ways conſi- 
dered but as her protector from violence and in- 
ſult; and that I ab’ be, if the claims it, in defiance 
of a hundred ſuch men as Sir Hargrave. But then, 
Sir, the occaſion muſt be ſudden: No legal relief 
mult - be at hand. I will not, either for an 
adverſany's ſake, or my own, be defied into a cool 
and premeditated vengeance. _ 

But, Sir Charles, Sir Hargrave has ſome hard- 
ſhips in this caſe. You will not give him the ſa- 
tisfaction of a gentleman: And, according to the 
laws of honour, a man is not entitled to be treated 
as a gentleman, who denies to one— 

Of whole making, Mr Bagenhall, are the laws 
of honour you mention? I own. no laws, but the 
laws of God and my country, But, to cut this 
matter ſhort, te!l Sir Hargrave, that little as is 
the dependence a man of honour can have upon 
that of a man, who has acted by an helpleſs wo- 
man, as he has ated by Miſs Byron, I will break- 
falt with him in his own houſe to-morrow morn- 
ing, if he contradicts it not. I will attribute to 
the violence of his paſhon for the lady, the un- 
manly outrage he was guilty of. I will ſuppoſe 
him miſtaken enough to imagine, that he ſhould 
make her amends by marriage, if he could com- 
pel her hand ; and will truſt my perſon to his ho- 
nour, one ſervant. only to walk before his door, 
not to enter the houſe, to attend my commands, 
after our converſation is over. My ſword, and 
my ſword only, ſhall be my companion : But this 
rather, that I would not be thought to owe my 
ſafety to the want of it, than in expectation, after 
ſuch confidence placed' in him, to have occa- 
ſion to draw it in my own defence. And pray, 
Mr Bagenhall, do you, his friend, be preſent ; 
and any other friends, and to what number he 
pleaſes. 


C 2 When 
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- When I came to this place in my couſin's mi- 
nutes, I was aſtoniſhed ; I was out of breath upon 
It, 

Mr Bagenhall was ſurpriſed; and aſked Sir 
Charles, if he were in earneſt ? 

I would not be thought a raſh man, Mr Ba- 
genhall. Sir Hargrave threatens me: I never a- 
void a threatener. You ſeem to hint, Sir, that I 
am not intitled to fair play, if I conſent not to 
meet him with a murderous intention. With ſuch 
an intention I never will meet any man, though 
I have as much reaſon to rely on the ſkill of my 
arm as on the juſtice of my cauſe. If foul play is 
hinted at, I am no more ſafe from an aſſaſſin in 
my bed-chamber, than in Sir Hargrave's houſe. 
Something muſt be done by a man who refuſes a 
challenge, to let a challenger ſee (ſuch is the 
world, ſuch is the cuſtom) that he has better mo- 
tives than fear for his refuſal. I will put Sir 
Hargrave's honour to the fulleſt teſt : Tell him, 
Sir, that I will bear a great deal ; but that I will 
not be inſulted, were he a prince. 

And you really would have me 

I would, Mr Bagenhall. Sir Hargrave, I ſee, 
will not be ſatisfied, unleſs ſomething extraordina- 
ry be done: And if I hear not from you, or from 
him, I will attend him by ten to-morrow morning, 
in an amicable manner, to breakfaſt at his own 
houſe in Cavendiſh-ſquare. 

I am in terror, Lucy, even in tranſcribing only. 

Mr Reeves, ſaid Sir Charles, you undo me, if 
one word of this matter efcape you, evea to your 
wife. 

Mr Reeves begged, that he might attend him to 
Sir Hargrave's. 

By no means, Mr Reeves. 

Then, Sir Charles, you apprehend danger. 

I do not. Something, as I ſaid, muſt be done. 
This is the ſhorteſt and beſt method to make all 
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parties eaſy. Sir Hargrave thinks himſelf ſlight- 


ed. He may infer, if he pleaſes, in his own fa- 
vour, that I. do ut deſpiſe a man in whom I can 
place ſach a confidence. Do you, Mr Reeves, re- 
turn to the company; and let no one know the occa- 
lion of your ablence, or of mine, from it. | 

I have: told you, my dear, what a difference 
there was in the countenances of both, when each 
ſeparately entered the dining- rom. And could 
this great man (ſurely I may call: him great), 
could he, in ſuch cireumſtances, on his return, give 
joy, pleaſure, entertainment, to all the company, 
without the leaſt: cauſe of ſuſpicion of what had 
paſſed. | 

Mr Reeves, as If told you, ſingled out Sir 
Charles in the evening to:know what had paſſed after 
he left him and Mr Bagenhall. Sir Charles ac- 
quainted him, that Mr Bagenhall had propoſed: to 
let him know: that night or in the morning, hov- 
Sir Hargrave approved of his intended: viſit. He: 
has, accordingly, ſignified to me already, ſaid: Sir 
Charles, that Sw Hargrave expects me. 

And will you go, Sir? 

Don't give yourſelf concern about the matter, 
Mr Reeves. All muſt end well. My intention is 
not to run into miſchief, but to prevent it. My 
principles. are b2tter known abroad than they are 
in England; I have been challenged more than 
once by men who knew them, and thought to 
find their ſafety from them. I have been obliged 
to take ſome extraordinary ſteps to ſave mylelt 
from inſult; and thoſe ſteps have anſwered mv 
end, in more licentious countries than this. I 
hope this ſtep. will preſerve me from calls of thi 
nature in my own country. ; 

For God's ſake, Sir Charles 

Be not uneaſy on my account, Mr Reeves. 
Does not Sir Hargrave value biraſelf upon his 

C 3 fortune? 
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fortune? He would be loth to forfeit it. His for- 
tune is »y ſecurity. And am I not a man of 
ſome conſequence myſelt ? Is not the affair between 
us known? Will not therefore the cauſe juſtify me, 
and condemn him? The man is turbulent; he is 
uneaſy with himſelf ; he knows himſelf to be in the 
wrong. And ſhall a man, who reſolves to pay a 
— regard to laws divine and human, fear this 
Goth? It is time enough to fear, when I can be 
unjuſt. 17 value my friendſhip, as I do yours, 
my good Mr Reeves, proceeded he, I ſhall be ſure 
of your abſolute ſilence. I will attend Sir Har- 
grave by ten to-morrow morning. You will hear 
trom me, or ſee me at your own houſe, by twelve. 

And then it was, as Mr Reeves tells me, that 
Sir Charles turned from him, to encourage me to 
give the company a leſſon from Dryden's Alexan- 
der's Feaſt. | | 

Mr Reeves went out in the morning, My cou- 
ſin ſays, he had been exceſſively uneaſy all night. 
He now owns he called in St James's-ſquare, and 
there breakfaſted with Lord and Lady L. Miſs 
Grandiſon, Miſs Emily, and Dr Bartlett. Sir 
Charles went out at nine in a chair, one ſervant 
only attending him: The family knew not whi- 
ther. And his two ſiſters were fomenting a re- 
bellion againſt him, as they humorouſly called it, 
for his keeping from them (who kept nothing from 
tim) his motions, when they and my Lord were to- 

ether, and at his houſe : But my lord and Miſs 

mily pleaſantly refuſed to join in it. Mr Reeves 
told us, on his return, that his heart was ſo ſunk, 
that they took great notice of his dejection. 

About three o'clock, juſt as Mr Reeves was de- 
termined to go to St James's-ſquare again, and, if 
Sir Charles had not been heard of, to Cavendiſh- 
ſquare (though irreſolute what to do when there), 
the following billet was brought him ſrom Sir 

Charles. 
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Charles. After what I have written, does not 
your heart leap for joy, my Lucy ? 


Dear Sir, Half an hour after tauo. 
WILL do myſelf the honour of viſiting Mrs 
Reeves, Miſs Byron, and you, at your uſual 

tea-time, if you are not engaged. I tell the ladies 
here, that thoſe who have leaſt to do are generally 
the moſt buſy people in the world. I can there- 
fore be only anſwerable, on this viſit, for, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
CuaRLES GRANDISON. 


Then it was, that, vehemently urged both by my 
couſin and me, Mr Reeves gave us briefly the 


cauſe of his uneaſineſs. 


About ſix o' clock Sir Charles came in a chair. 
He was charmingly dreſſed. I thought him, the 


moment he entered, the handſomeſt man I ever 


ſaw in my life. What a tranſporting thing muit 
it be, my Lucy, to an affectionate wife, without 
reſtraint, without check, and performing nothing 
but her duty, to run with open arms to receive a 
worthy huſband, returning to her after a long ab- 
ſence, or from an eſcaped danger! How cold, 
how joyleſs !—Burt no! I was neither cold nor 
joyleſs ; for my face, as I felt it, was in a glow ; 
and my heart was ready to burſt with congratulatory 
meaning, at the viſible ſatety, and unhurt perſon, 
of the man who had laid me before under ſuch ob- 
ligations to him, as were too much for my grati- 
tude. O do not, do not tell me, my dear friends, 
that you love him, that you with me to be his. I 
ſhall be ready, if you de, to wiſh—TI don't know 
what I would ſay: But your withes were always 


the leaders of nine. 


Mrs Reeves, having the ſame cauſe for appre- 
henſion, could hardly reſtrain herſelf when he en- 
tered 
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tered the room. She met him at the door, her 
hand held out, and with ſo much emotion, that 7 
Sir Charles jaid, How well, Mr Reeves, you have Y 
kept my ſecret !-—Mr Reeves told him what an 
uneaſineſs he had laboured under from the prece- | 
ding evening; and how ſilent he had been, till his 
welcome billet came. 
Then it was that both my couſins, with equal 
freedom, congratulated him. | 
And I'll tell you how the fool, the maiden fool, 
looked, and acted. Her feet inſenſibly moved to 
meet him, while he was receiving the freer compli- 
ments of my couſins. I curtfied baſhfully; it 
was hardly noticeable ; and, becauſe unnoticed, L 
paid my compliments in a deeper curtſey. And 
then, finding my hand in. his,, when I knew not 
whether I had a hand or not—I am grieved, Sir, 
ſaid I, to be the occaſion, to be the cauſe—And I 
ſighed for one reaſon (pertaps you can gueſs what 
that was), and bluthed for two; becauſe I knew 
not what to ſay, nor how to look; and becauſe I 
was under obligations which I could not return. 
He kindly ſaved my further confuſion, by mak- 
ing light of what had paſſed: And, leading me to: a 
ſear, took lus place by me. 
May I aſk, Sir Cha: les ?ſaid my couſin Reeves, 
and ſlopt. | 
The converſation was too tedious, and too vari- 
ous, to be minutely related, Mr Reeves. But Sir 
Hargrave had, by Mr Bagenhall's deſire, got his 
ſhort-hand writer in a cloſet ; and that unknown | 
to me, till all was over. I am to have a copy of x 
what paſſed. You ſhall ſce it, if you pleaſe, when 
it is ſent me. Mean time, what think you cf a 
compromiſe at your expence, Miſs Byron? 
I dare abide by every thing that Sir Charles 
Grandiſon has ſtipulated for me. 
It would be cruelty to keep a lady in ſuſpence, 
where doubt will give her pain, and cannot end in 
pleaſure: 
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| pleaſure. Sir Hargrave is reſolved to wait upon 
P 18 

you: Are you willing to ſee him? 

* - If, Sir, you will adviſe me to ſee him. 

I adviſe nothing, madam. Purſue your in- 
clinations. Mr Reeves is at liberty to admit 
whom he pleaſes into his houſe; Miſs Byron 


to ſee in it, or whereſoever ſhe is, whom /he plea- 
* ſes. I told him my mind very freely: But I left 
hum determined to wait on you. I have reaſon to 
believe he will behave very well. I ſhall be ſur- 
> priſed, if he does not in the humbleſt manner aſk 
your pardon; and yours, Mr Reeves, and your 
* lady's. But if you have any apprehenſions, ma- 
dam (to me), I will be ready to attend you at five 


2 


minutes notice, before he ſhall be admitted to your 


* preſence. | 
It is very good, Sir, ſaid Mr Reeves, to be 


ready to favour Miſs Byron with your countenance, 


TS > 0 aj 


ther 


on ſuch an occaſion. But I hope we need not give 
you that trouble in this houſe. 

Sir Charles went away - ſoon after; and Mr 
Reeves has been accuſing himſelf ever ſince with 
anſwering him too abruptly, though he meant no- 
thing but the trueſt reſpect. And yet as I have 
written it, on re-peruſal, I don't above half like Mr 
Reeves's anſwer. But where high reſpect is enter- 
- tained, grateful hearts will always, I believe, be ac- 
7 —_ — of imperfections, which none o- 
ee, or can charge them with. 

As Sir Charles is ſafe, and I have now nothing to 


this letter, with aſſurances that I am, my dear Lucy, 


! apprehend but Sir Hargrave's viſit, I will diſpatch 


Your ever-affetionate 


HARRIET ByROX. 


LETTER 
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LET TEK. 
Miſs Harriet Byron, To Miſs Lucy SELBY. 


Friday, One © Clock, Mar. 3. 
IR Charles has juit ſent the impatiently expec- 
ted paper, tranſcribed by the ſhort-hand 
writer from his minutes of the converſation that 
paſſed on Sir Charles's intrepid viſit at Sir Har- 
rave's. L[ntrepid, I call it: But had I known of 
it, as Mr Reeves did, before the event, in ſome 
meaſure, juititied the ra/hneſs, I could have called 
it raſh, and been for propoſing to ſend peace- 
officers to Cavendith-ſquare, or taking ſome me- 
thod to know whether he were ſafe in his perſon ; 
eſpecially when three o' clock approached; and his 
dinner-time is earlier than that of molt other 
people of faſhion. 

Mr Reeves has been ſo good as to undertake to 
tranſcribe this long paper for me, that I may have 
time to give you au account of three particular vi- 
ſits which I have received. I aſked Mr Reeves, if 
it were not a ſtrange way of proceeding in this 
Bagenhall to have his ſhort-hand writer, and now 
turned liſtener, always with him? He anſwered, it 
was not an uſual way; but, in caſes of this nature 
where murder, and a trial, were expected to ſollow 
the raſhneſs, in a court of juitice, he thought it 
carried with it, though a face of premeditation, 
yet a look of fairneſs; and there was no doubt 
but the man had been in bad ſcrapes before now, 
and was willing to uſe every precaution for the 
future. 


Sal CAPER 


On Thurſday morning, March the 2d, 17. I 
Henry Cotes, according to notice given me the 
preceding 
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preceding evening, went to the houſe of Sir 


Hargrave Pollexten, Baronet, in Cavendiſh- 
{quare, about half an hour after eight in the 
morning, in order to take minutes, in thort-hand, 
of a converſation that was expected to be held 
between the ſaid Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, and Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, Baronet, upon a debate be- 
tween the ſaid gentlemen ; on which I had once 
before attended James Bagenhall, "Eſq; at the 
houſe of the ſaid Sir Charles Grandiſon in St 
James's- ſquare; and from which conſequences 
were apprehended, that might make an exact ac- 
count of what paſſed of great importance. 


I was admitted, about nine o' clock, into the with- 


drawing- room; where were preſent the ſaid Sir 
Hargrave, the ſaid James Bagenhall, Solomon 
Merceda, Eſq; and John Jordan, Eſq; : And 
they were in full converſation about the re- 
ception that was to be given to the ſaid Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; which not being a part of 
. orders or buſineſs, I had no command to 
: take down; but the contrary. 
1 And that I might, with the leſs interruption, take 
minutes of the expected converſation, I was or- 
dered to place myſelf in a large cloſet adjoining 
to the ſaid withdrawing-room, ſrom which it 
was ſeparated by a thin wainſcot partition: But, 
leſt the ſaid Sir Charles ſhould object to the tak- 
ing of the ſaid minutes, I was directed to conceal 
myſelf there till called forth; but to take the faid 
minutes fairly and truly, as, upon occaſion, I 
would make oath to the truth thereof. 
About half an hour after nine o'clock, I heard Mr 
Bagenhall, with an oath, that denoted by the 
voice, eagerneſs and ſurpriſe, ſay, Sir Charles 
was come. And immediately a footman enter- 
ed, and ſaid, “ Sir Charles Grandiſon !”? 


Then three or four of the gentlemen ſpoke to- 
* gether pretty loud and high: But what they 


ſaid 
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ſaid I thought not in my orders to note down. 


But this is not improper to note: Sir Har- 


ye ſaid, Give me that pair of piſtols, and let 


im follow me into the garden. By G— he 


ſhall take one. 

No, no! I heard Mr Merceda ſay; who being a 
fore gner, I knew his voice from the reſt—No, 
no ! That muſt not be. 

And another voice, I believe, by the liſp, it was 
Mr Jordan's, ſay, Let us, Sir hear 


what a man ſo gallant has to ſay for himſelf. 


Occaſions may ariſe afterwards. 

Mr Bagenhall, whoſe voice I well knew, ſaid, 
D—n his blood, if a hair of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon's head ſhould be hurt on this viſit. 

Do I, d—n ye all, ſaid Sir Hargrave, offer any 
thing unfair, when I would give him the choice 
of the piſtols ? 

What! in your own garden! A pretty ſtory, 


whichſoever drops! ſaid Mr Merceda. The 9 
devil's in it, if he may not be forced now to give 


you the ſatisfaction of a gentleman elſewhere. 
Deſire Sir Charles (d—n 2 blood, ſaid Sir Har- 
grave) to come in. And then [as I ſaw through 
a knot-hole, that I juſt then, hunting for a crack 
in the wainſcot-partition, diſcovered ] Sir Charles 


entered: and I ſaw that he looked very ſedate 
and chearful ; and he had his ſword by his ſide, 
though in a morning dreſs. And then the conver- 


ſation began as follows: 


Sir Charles. OUR ſervant, Sir Hargrave. Mr 


entlemen. 

Mr Bagenhall. Yours, Sir Charles. You are a 

man of your word. This gentleman is Mr Jordan, 
Sir Charles. This gentleman is Mr Merceda. 


Sir Ch. Mr Merceda !—I have heard of Mr 


Merceda.— have been very free, Sir Hargrave, to 


invite myſelf to breakfaſt with you. Sir 


Bagenhall, yours. Your ſervant, / 
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Sir Hargrave. Yes, by G—. And fo yon have 
before now. Have you any body with you, Sir !-— 
If you have, let them walk in. 

Sir Ch. Nobody, Sir. 

Sir Har. "Theſe are gentlemen, Sir. They are 
men of honour. They are my friends. 

Sir Ch. They look like gentlemen. I ſuppoſe 


t every man a man of honour, till I find him other- 
wo wile. 


Sir Har. But don't think I have them here to 
intimidate— 
Sir Ch. Intimidate, Sir Hargrave ! I know not 


what it is to be intimidated. You ſay the gen- 


tlemen are your friends. I came with a view to 


increaſe and not diminiſh the number of your 
friends. 


Sir Har. * Tncreaſe the number of my friends!“ 
—What! with one who robbed me of the only 
woman on earth that is worth having! And who, 
but for the unmanly advantage taken of me, had 
been my wife before the day was over, Sir! And 
yet to refuſe me the ſatisfaction of a gentleman, 
Sir But I hope you are now come— 

Sir Ch. To breakfaſt with you, Sir Hargrave— 
Don't be warm. I am determined, if poſſible, not 
to be provoked—Put I muſt not be ill- treated. 

Sir Har. Why then, Sir, take one of thoſe two 
piſtols. My chariot ſhall carry us— 

Sir Ch. No where, Sir Hargrave. What has 
hitherto paſſed between us was owing to accident. 
It is not my way to recriminate. To your own 


heart, however, I appeal: That muſt convince 


you, that the method you took to gain the lady 


rendered you unworthy of her. I took no unman- 


ly advantage of you. That I refuſed to meet you 
in the way you have demanded, gives me a title to 

call myſelf your beſt friend 
Sir Har. My beſt friend,” Sir! 
D ; Sir 
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Sir Ch, Yes, Sir. If either the preſervation of 


your own life, or the ſaving you a long regret for 
taking that of another, as the chance might have 
been, deſerves your conſideration. In ſhort, it de- 
pends upon yourſelf, Sir Hargrave, to let me know 
whether you were guilty of a bad action from mad 
and violent paſſion, or from deſign, and a natural 
biaſs, if I may ſo call it, to violence; which alone 
can lead you to think of juſtifying one bad action 
by another. | Py yo 

Sir Har. Then, Sir, account me a man of a- 
tural violence, if you pleaſe. Who ſhall value the 
opinion of a man that has diſgracefully—G— d— 
vou, Sir,—Do you ſee—what marks J thall carry 
to my grave— 

Sir Ch. Were I as violent as you, Sir Har- 
grave, you might carry thoſe marks to your grave, 
and not wear them long. — Let us breakfaſt, Sir. 
That will give you time to cool. Were I even to 
do as you would have me, you would beſt find your 
account in being cool. Vou cannot think I would 
take ſuch an advantage of you as your paſſion 
would give me. | 

Mr Bag. Nobly ſaid, by heaven! Let us break- 
ſaſt, Sir Hargrave. Then you will be cooler. 
Ihen will you be fitter to diſcuſs this point, or any 


other. 


Mr Merceda. Very right. You have a noble 
cnemy, Sir Hargrave. 
Sir Ch, IT am no man's enemy, Mr Merceda. 
Sir Hargrave ſhould conſider, that in the occaſion 
{or all this, he was to blame; and that all wy part 
in the affair was owing to accident, not malice, 
Mr Jordan. I doubt not, Sir Charles, but you 
are ready to aſk pardon of Sir Hargrave, for your 
art— 
2 Sir Ch. Alk pardon, Sir !—No!—I think I 
17ht to have done juſt as I did. Were it to do 
again, I ſhould do it, wheever were the man. 5 
"Th 
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Sir Har. See there! See there Mr * 
hall, Mr Merceda, Mr Jordan! See there! Hear 
that! Who can have patience ? 

Sir Ch. I can tell you who ought to have pa- 
tience, Sir Hargrave. I ſhould have a very mean 
opinion of any man here, called upon as I was, it 
he had not done jult as I did: And a ſtill meaner 
than I have of you, Sir Hargrave, had you, in the 
like caſe, refuſed aſſiſtance to a woman in dutreſs. 
But I will not repeat what I have written. 

Sir Har. If you are a man, Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, take your choice of one of thoſe piitols. 
G— dn you! I i»//t upon it. 

And I ſaw through the knot-hole, that Sir Har- 

grave aroſe in paſſion. 

Sir Ch. As I am a man, Sir — I will 


not. It might look to an angry man like an inſult, 


which I am above intending, were I to — that 1 


have given, on our fir/# interview, proofs that I 


want not courage. I give you now, as I think, 
the higheſt I can give, in refuſing your challenge. 
A perſonal inſult I know how to repel. I know 
how to defend myſelf— But, as I ſaid, I will not 
repeat any thing I have written. 

Mr Mer. But, Sir Charles, you have threaten- 
ed a man of honour in what you have written, it 
we take you right, with a weapon that ought to be 
uſed only to a ſcoundrel ; yet refuſe— 

Sir Ch, The man, Sir, that ſhall take it into 
his head to infult me, may do it with the greater 


2 ſafety, though perhaps not with impunity, as he 
may be aſſured I will not kill him for it, if I can 
help it. I can play with my weapons, Sir (it may 


look like boaſting) ; but will not play with any 
man's lite, nor conſent to make a ſport of my 
own. 

Sir Har. D—n your coolneſs, Sir! I cannot 
bear— 


D 2 Sir 
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Sir Ch, Curſe not your ſafety, Sir Har- 
grave. 

Mr For. Indeed, Sir Charles, I could not bear 
ſuch an air of ſuperiority— 

Sir Ch. It is more than an air, Mr Jordan. The 
man who can think of juſtifying one violent action 
by another, mult give a real ſuperiority againſt 
himſelf. Let Sir Hargrave conteſs his fault—I 
have put him in the way of doing it, with all the 
credit to himſelf that a man can have who has 
committed a fault and I offer him my hand. 

Sir Har. Damnable inſult !—What! own a 
fault to a man who, without any provocation, has 
daſhed my teeth down my throat; and, as you 
ſee Gentlemen ſay, can I, ought I, zoaw to have 
patience ? 

Sir Ch. I intended not to do you any of this 
miſchief, Sir Hargrave. I drew not my ſword, to 
return a paſs made by yours—Acttually received a 
raking on my ſhoulder trom a ſword that was aim- 
ed at my heart. I ſought nothing but to hinder 
you from doing that miſchief to e, which I was 
reſolved not to do to you. This, Sir Hargrave, 
this, gentlemen, was the ſtate of the caſe ; and the 
cauſe ſuch as no man of honour could refuſe en- 
gaging in.—And now, Sir, I meet you, upon my 
own invitation, in your own houſe, unattended, 
and alone, to ſhew you, that I have the ſame diſ- 
poſition as I had from the firſt, to avoid doing 
you injury: And is it is, gentlemen, that gives 
me a ſuperiority to Sir Hargrave, which he may 
lefſen by behaving as I, in this caſe, would behave 
to him. 

Mr Bag. By G— this is nobly ſaid. 

Mr For. 1 own, Sir Hargrave, that I would 
ſooner kneel to ſuch a man as this than to a king 
on his throne. 

Sir 
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Sir Har. D—n me, if I forgive him, with theſe 
marks about me !—1 inſiſt upon your taking one 
of thoſe piſtols, Sir.—Gentlemen, my friends, he 
boaits of his advantages : He may have ſome from 
his curſed coolneſs : He can have none any other 
way. Bear witnels, I forgive him it he lodges a 
brace of bullets in my heart—Take one of thoſe 
piltols, Sir. They are equally loaded—Bear 
witne(s, if I die, that I have provoked my fate. 
But I will die like a man of honour. 

Sir Ch. To die like a man of honour, Sir Har- 
grave, you mult have lived like one. You ſhould 


de ſure of your cauſe. But theſe piſtols are too 


ready a miſchief. Were I to meet you in your own 
way, Sir Hargrave, I ſhould not expect that a man 
ſo enraged would fire his over »y head, as I ſhould 


> be willing to do mine over his. Life I would not 


put upon the perhaps involuntary twitch of a 
finger. | 

Sir Har. Well then, the ſword. You came, 
though undreſſed, with your ſword on. 

Sir Ch. I did; and for the reaſon I gave to 
Mr Bagenhall. I draw it not, however, but in 
my own defence. 

Sir Har. (riſing from his ſeat) Will you fa- 
vour me with your company into my own garden? 
Only you and I, Sir Charles. Let the gentlemen 
my friends ſtay here. 'They Thall only look out of 
the windows, if they pleaſe— Only to that graſs- 
plot, Sir (pointing as I ſaw)—If 5% fall, I ſhall 
have the worſt of it, from the looks of the matter, 
killing a man in my own garden: If I fall, you will 
have the evidence of my triends to bring you off. 

Sir Ch, I need not look at the place, Sir Har- 
grave. And ſince, gentlemen, it is allowed, that 
the piſtols may be diſmiſſed ; and fince by their 
tying loaded on the table, they ſeem but to ſtimu- 
late to miſchief ; you will all excuſe me, and you, 
Sir Hargrave, will forgive me— 
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And ſo ſaying, he aroſe, with great tranquillity, 
as I ſaw; and taking the piſtols, lifted up the ſaſh 
that was next to that at which Sir Hargrave ſtood, 
and diſcharged them both out ot the window. 

By the report, the writer is ſure they were well 

loaded. 

In ran a croud of ſervants, men and women, in 
diſmay. The writer ſat {till in the cloſet, knowing 
the matter to be no worſe. One of the men cried 
out, This is the murderer. And they all (not ſeeing 
their maſter, as I ſuppoſe, at the window beyond 
Sir Charles, and who afterwards owned himielt 
too much ſurpriſed to ſtir or ſpeak) were tor mak- 
ing up to Sir Charles. 

Sir Charles then retiring, put his hand upon his 
ſword ; but mildly ſaid, my friends, your maſter 
is fate. Take care I hurt not any of you. 

Sir Har. I am fafe—Begone, ſcoundrels ! 

Mr Bag. Begone! Quit the room. Sir Har- 
grave is ſafe. 
= — 5 Begone ! Begone! 

The ſervants, as I ſaw, crouded out as faſt as 
they came in. 

Sir Charles, then ſtepping towards Sir Har- 
grave, ſaid, you will ſome time hence, Sir, think 
the diſcharge of thoſe piſtols much happier than 
if they had been put to the uſe deſigned when they 
were loaded. I offer you my hand: It is an offer 
that is not to be twice refuſed. If you have ma- 
lice to me, I have none to you. I invited myſelf 
to breakfaſt with you. You and your friends thall 
be welcome to dine with me. My time is near ex- 
pired (looking at his watch) —for Sir Hargrave 
ſeemed too irreſolute either to accept or refuſe his 
hand. 

Mr For. I am aſtoniſhed !—Why, Sir Charles, 
what a tranquillity muſt you have within you! The 

Cevil 
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Y » 1 devil take me, Sir Hargrave, if you ſhall not make 
% up matters with ſuch a noble adverſary. 

d, M. Mer. He has won me to his fide. By the 
great God of Heaven, I had rather have Sir 


Il Charles Grandiſon for my friend than the greateſt 
prince on earth. 
inn Mr Bag. Did I not rell you, gentlemen ?—D—n 
19 me, if I have not hitherto lived to nothing but to 
ed my thame! I had rather be Sir Charles Grandiſon 
ig in this one paſt hour, than the great Mogul all my 
1d lite. | | | 
It i Sir Hargrave even ſobbed, as I could hear by his 
k- voice, like a child, -D—n my heart, ſaid he, in 
broken ſentences—And muſt I thus put up—And 
lis muſt I be thus overcome? By G , By G—, Gran- 
er diſon, you mutt, you mult, walk down with me in- 
to the garden. I have ſomething to propoſe to you 
* and it will be in your own choice either to compro- 
r- miſe, or to give me the ſatisfaction of a gentleman : 
But you malt retire with me into the garden. 
'4 Sir Ch. With all my heart, Sir Hargrave. 
And taking off his ſword, he laid it on the table. 
as 3 Sir Har. And mult I do fo too D- me, if 
* I do!—Take up your ſword, Sir. 
r⸗ Sir Ch, I will, to oblige you, Sir Hargrave. It 
nk will be always in my choice to draw it, or not. 
an Sir Har. D—n me, if I can live to be thus treat- 


* ed!—Where the devil have you been till now ?— 

But you mult go down with me into the garden. 

þ Sir Ch. Shew me the way, Sir Hargrave. 

elf f They all interpoſed: But Sir Charles ſaid, Pray, 

all gentlemen, let Sir Hargrave have his way. We 

| > will attend you preſently. 

| The writer then came out, by the gentlemen's 
leave, who ſtaid behind, at the windows. They 
expreſſed their admiration of Sir Charles. And 
+ Mr Merceda and Mr Bagenhall (the writer 

he ment:ons it to their honour) reproached each 

vil 4Þ other, 
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other, as if they had no notion of what was 
reat and noble in man till now. 

Sir Charles and Sir Hargrave ſoon appeared in 

ſight, walking and as converſing earneltly. The 
ſubject, it ſeems, was ſome propoſals made by Sir 
Hargrave about the lady, which Sir Charles would 
not comply with. And when they came to the graſs- 
plot, Sir Hargrave threw open his coat and waiſt- 
coat, and drew; and ſeemed, hy his motions, to in- 
ſilt upon Sir Charles's drawing likewiſe. Sir 
Charles had his ſword in one hand, but it was un- 
drawn ; the other was ſtuck in his fide : his frock 
was open. Sir Hargrave ſeemed ſtill to inſiſt upon 
his drawing, and put himſelt into a fencing attitude. 
Sir Charles then calmly ſtepping towards him, put 
down Sir Hargrave's ſword with his hand, and put 
his left arm under Sir Hargrave's ſword-arm. Sir 
Hargrave lifted up the other arm paſſionately: But 
Sir Charles, who was on his guard, immediately 
laid hold of it, and ſeemed to ſay ſomething mildly 
to him; and letting go his left hand, led him to- 
ward the houſe ; his drawn ſword {till in his hand. 
Sir Hargrave ſeemed to expoſtulate, and to reſiſt 
being led, though but faintly, and as a man overcome 
with Sir Charles's behaviour; and they both came 
up together, Sir Charles's arm ſtil} within his 
ſword- arm [The writer retired to his firſt place}, 
D—n me, ſaid Sir Hargrave, as he entered the 
room, this man, this Sir Charles, is the devil 
He has made a mere infant of me. Vet, he tells 
me, he will not be my friend neither, in the point 
my heart is ſet upon. He threw his ſword upon 
the floor. This only I will ſay, as I ſaid below, 
be my friend in that one point, and I will forgive 
you with all my ſoul. 

Sir Ch. The lady is, muſt be her own miſtreſs, 
Sir Hargrave. I have acquired no title to any in- 
fluence over her. She is an excellent woman. She 
would be a jewel in the crown of a prince. But you 

mult 
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muſt allow me to ſay, ſhe muſt not be terrified. I 
do aſſure you, that her lite has been once in danger 
already: All the care and kindneſs of my ſiſter and 
a phylician could hardly reſtore her. 

Sir Har. The moſt inflexible man, devil I ſhould 
ſay, I ever ſaw in my life! But you have no objec- 
tion to my ſeeing her. She ſhall ſee (yet how can 
I forgive you that?) what I have ſuffered in my 
perſon for her ſake. If the will not be mine, theſe 
marks ſhall be hers, not yours. And though I will 
not terrify her, I will ſee if the has no pardon, no 
pity for me. She knows, the very well knows, that 
I was the moſt honourable of men to her, when ſhe 
was in my power. By all that's ſacred, I intended 
only to make her Lady Pollexten. I ſaw the had 
as many lovers as viliters, and I could not bear it. 
— You, Sir Charles, will ſtand my friend, and if 
money and love will purchaſe her, ſhe ſhall yet be 
mine. 

Sir Ch. I promiſe you no friendſhip in this caſe, 
Sir Hargrave, All her re/ations leave her, it ſeems, 
to her own diſcretion ; and who ſhall offer to lead 
her choice? What I ſaid below, when you would 
have made hat a condition, I repeat—I think the 
ought not to be yours; nor ought you, either for 
your own ſake or hers, to deſire it. Come, come, 
Sir Hargrave, conſider rhe matter better. Think cf 
ſome other woman, it you are diſpoſed to marry. 
Your figure— 

Sir Har. Yes, by G—. I make a pretty figure 
now, don't I. 

Sir Ch. Your fortune will make you happier in 
marriage with any other woman, after what has hap- 
pened, than this can make you. For my own part, 
let me tell you, Sir Hargrave, I would not marry 
the greatelt princeſs on earth, if I thought ſhe did 
not love me above all other men, whether I deſerved 
her love or not. F 

ir 
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your telling me that. 

Sir Ch. Whenever I pretend to give advice, I 
ſhould abhor myſelf, if I did not wholly conſider 
the good of the perſon who conſulted me; and if [I 
had any retroſpection to myſelf, which might in the 
leaſt affect that perſon. 

The breakfaſt was then brought in. This that 
follows was the converſation that paſſed at 
and after breakfaſt. 

Mr Bag. See what a Chriſtian can do, Merceda. 

After this will you remain a Jew ? 

Mr Mer. Let me ſee ſuch another Chriſtian, and 
I will give you an anſwer. You, Bagenhall, I hope, 
will not think you yourſelf intitled to boaſt of your 
chriitianity ? 

Mr Bag. Too true! We have been both of us 
ſad dogs. 

Sir Har. And I have been the moſt innocent 
man of the three, and yet, that's the devil of it, 
am the greateſt ſufferer. 
to look at myſelf in the glaſs ! 

Mr For. You ſhould be above all that, Sir Har- 
grave. And let me tell you, you need not be aſham- 
ed to be overcome, as you are overcome. You 
really appear to me a greater, and not a %% man, 
than you did before, by your compromiſing with 
{uch a noble adverſary. 

Sir Har. That's ſome comfort, Jordan. But, 
d—n me, Sir Charles, I will ſee the lady : And you 
{ſhall introduce me to her too. 

Sir Ch. That cannot be—What ! Shall I intro- 
duce a man to a woman, whom I think he ought no 
more to ſee than ſhe thould ſee him? If I thought 
you would go, I might, if he requeſted it, be there, 
leſt, from what ſhe has ſuffered already, ſhe thould 
be too much terrificd. . 


Sir | 


And you have no view to yourſelf in | 
the advice you give ?—Tell me that—lI inſiſt upon | 


Curſe me, if I can bear 
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Sir Har. What, Sir! You would not turn 
Duixotte again? 

Sir Ch. No need, Sir Hargrave. You would not 
again be the giant who thould run away with the 
lady. 
| The gentlemen laughed. 

Sir Har. By G , Sir, you have carried your 
matters very triumphantly. 

Sir Ch. I mean not to triumph, Sir Hargrave, But 
where either truth or juſtice is concerned, I hope 1 
ſhall never palliate. 

Mr Bag. Curſe me, if I believe there is ſuch ano- 
ther man in the world ! 

Sir Ch. I am ſorry to hear you ſay that, Mr Ba- 
genhall. Occaſion calls not out every man equally. 

Sir Har. Why did I not ſtrike him? D—n me, 
that muſt have provoked you to fight. "oY 

Sir Ch. Provoted, in that caſe, I ſhould have 
been, Sir Hargrave. I told you, that I would not 
bear to be inſulted. But, ſo warranted to take 
other methods, I thould not have uſed my ſword : 
The caſe has happened to me before now : But I 


would be upon friendly terms with you, Sir Har- 


rave. 
: Sir Har. Curſe me, if I can bear my own little- 
neſs! 

Sir Ch. When you give this matter your cool at- 
tention, you will find reaſon to rejoice, that an en- 
terprize begun in violence, and carried on ſo far as 
you carried it, concluded not worſe; Every op- 
portunity you will have for exerting your good 


qualities, or for repenting of your bad, will contri- 


bute to your ſatisfaction to the end of your life. 


# You could et have been happy, had you prevailed 


over me. Think you, that a murderer ever was a 
happy man? I am the more ſerious, becauſe I 
would have you think of this affair. It igt 


have been a very ſerious one. 
Sir 
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Sir Har. You know, Sir Charles, that I would 


have compromiſed with you below. But not one 


point— | 

Sir Ch. Compromiſe, Sir Hargrave !—As I 
told you, I had no quarrel with you : You propo- 
fed conditions, which I thought ſhould not be com- 


q 
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plied with. I aimed not to carry any point. Self- 


defence, I told you, was the whole of my ſyſtem. 


Mr Bag. You have given ſome hints, Sir 
Charles, that you have not been unuſed to affairs 


of this kind. 


Sir Ch. I have before now met a challenger ; ; 


but it was when I could not avoid it; and with 
the reſolution of ſtanding only on my own defence, 
and in the hope of making an enemy a friend. 
Had 1— 

Mr Bag. What poor toads, Merceda, are we! 


Mr Mer. Be ſilent, Bagenhall; Sir Charles 


had not done ſpeaking. Pray, Sir Charles— - 
Sir Ch. I was going to ſay, that had I ever 

premeditatedly given way to a challenge that I 

could have declined, I ſhould have conſidered the 


acceptance of it as the greateſt blot of my life; 1 


am naturally choleric ; yet, in this article, I hope 


FE have pretty much ſubdued myſelf. In the affair 


between Sir Hargrave and me, I have the pleaſure 
to reflect, that paſſion, which I hold to be my moſt 
dangerous enemy, has not had, in any one mo- 
ment, an aſcendency over ine. 


Sir Har. No, by my ſoul! And how ſhould it? 
You came off too triumphantly. You were not 
hurt: You have no marks to ſhew. May I be 
curſed, if, in forgiving you, which yet I know not | 


how to do, I do not think myſelf the greater 
hero! 


* FE 2 * 


Sir Ch. IT will not conteſt that point with you, 


Sir Hargrave. There is no doubt but the man, 
who can ſubdue his paſſion and forgive a real inju- 


ry, is a hero. Only remember, Sir, that it was 
f not 
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not owing to your virtue that I was not hurt ; and 
that it was not my intention to hurt you. 

Mr For. I am charmed with your ſentiments, 
Sir Charles. You muſt allow me the honour ot 
your acquaintance. We all acknowledge duelling 
to be criminal: But no one has the courage to 
break through a bad cuſtom. 

Sir Cb. The empty, the falſe glory, that men 
have to be thought brave, and the apprehenſion of 
being deemed cowards among men, and among 
women too, very few men aim to get above. 


Mr For. But you, Sir Charles, have ſhewn 


that reputation and conſcience are entirely recon- 


cileable. 

Mr Bag. You have, by beaven! And I beg of 
you, Sir, to allow me to claim your further ac- 
quaintance. You may ſave a ſoul by it. —Merceda, 
what ſay you ? a 

Mr Mer. Say! What a devil can I ſay? But 
the dictriue would have been nothing without the 
example. oi 

Sir Har. And all this at my expence !—But, 
Sir Charles, I muſt, I will have Miſs Byron. 

Mr For. 1 think every thing impertinent, that 
hinders me from aſking queſtions for my informa- 
tion and inſtruction, of a man ſo capable of giving 
both, on a ſubject of this importance. Allow me, 
Sir Charles, to aſk a few queſtions, in order to 
confirm me quite your proſelyte. 

Sir Ch. [taking out his watch, as I ſaw] Time 
wears. Let my ſervant be called in. The 
weather is cold. I directed him to attend before 
the door. | 

It was immediately ordered, with apologies, 

Sir Ch. Aſk me, Mr Jordan, what queſtions 
you pleaſe. 

Mr _ You have been challenged more than 
once, I preſume, 
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Sir Ch. J am not a quarrelſome man: But as it 
was early known that I made it a principle not to 
engage in a duc], I was the more ſubjected, J have 
reaſon to think, for that, to inconveniencies of this 
nature. | 

Mr For. Had you always, Sir Charles, that 
magnanimity, that intrepidity, and ſteadineſs, I 
know not what to call it, which we have ſecn and 
admire in you ? 

Sir Ch, I have always conſidered ſpirit as the 
diſtinction of a man. My father was a man of 
ſpirit. I never feared man, ſince I could write 
man. As I never ſought danger, or went out of 
the way to meet it, I looked upon it when it came 
as an unavoidable evil, and as a call upon me for 
fortitude. And hence I hardly ever wanted that 
preſence of mind in it, which a man ought to 
thew; and which ſometimes, indeed, was the 
means of extricating me from it. 

Sir Har. An inſtance of which this morning, 
I ſuppoſe you think, has produced ? 

Sir Ch, I had not that in my head. In Italy, 
indeed, I ſhould hardly have acted as in the in- 
ſtance you hint at. But in England, and, Sir 
Hargrave, I was willing to think, in Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, I could not but conclude myſelf ſafe. I 
know my own heart. I wiſhed you no evil, Sir. 
T was calm. I expeded to meet you full of fire, 
ſull of reſentment : But it is hard, thought I (as 
ſome extraordinary ſtep ſeems neceſſary to be ta- 
ken), if I cannot content myſelf with that ſuperio- 
rity (excuſe me, Sir Hargrave) which my calm— 
neſs, and Sir Hargrave's paſſion, muſt give me o- 

ver him, or any man. My ſword was in my pow- 
er. Had I even apprehended aſſaſſination, the 
houſe of an Engliſh gevtleman could not have 
been the place for it ; and where a confidence was 
repoſed. But one particular inſtance, I own, I 
had in my mind, when I ſaid what I did. 
All 
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All the gentlemen beſought him to give it. 

Sir Ch. In the raging of the war, now ſo 
ſeaſonably for all the powers at variance conclu— 
ded, I was paſling through a wood in Germany, 
in my way to Manheim. My ſervant, at ſome 
diſtance before me, was endeavouring to find out 
the right road, there being more than one. He 
rode back affrighted, and told me he had heard a 
loud cry of murder, ſucceeded by groans, which 
grew fainter and fainter, as thoſe of a dying per- 
jon! and beſought me to make the beit of my 
way back. As I was thinking to do ſo (though 
my way lay through the wood, and I had got 
more than half-way in it), I beheld fix Pandours 
iſſue from that inner part of the wood, into which, 
in all probability, they had dragged ſome nnhap- 
Py paſſenger; for I ſaw a horſe bridled and ſad- 
dled, without a rider, grazing by the road-ſide. 
They were well armed. I ſaw no way to eſcape. 
They probably knew every avenue in and out of 
the wood: I did not. They ſtopped when they 
came within two muſquet-ſhots of me, as if they 
had waited to ſee which way I took. Two of 
them had dead poultry flung acroſs their ſhoulders, 
which ſhewed them to be common plunderers. I 
took a reſolution to ride up to them. 1 bid my 
ſervant, if he ſaw me attacked, make the beſt of 
his way for his own ſecurity, while they were em- 
ployed either in rifling or murdering me ; but if 
they ſuffered me to paſs, to follow me. He had 
no portmanteau to tempt them. That, and my 
other baggage, I had cauſed to be ſent by water 
to Manheim.—I am an Engliſhman, gentlemen, 
ſaid I (judging, if Auſtrians, as I ſuppoſed they 
were, that plea would not diſavail me): I am 
doubtful of my way. Here is a purſe; holding it 
out. As ſoldiers, you muſt be gentlemen : It is 
at your ſervice, if one or two of you will be ſo 
kind as to eſcorte and guide me through this wood. 

2 2 They 
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They looked upon one another: I was loth they 
ſhould have time to deliberate—I am upon buſineſs 
of great conſequence. Pray direct me the neareſt 
way to Manheim. Take theſe florins. 

At laſt, one that ſeemed of authority among 
them held out his hand; and, taking the purſe, 
ſaid ſomething in Sclavonian; and two of them, 
with their pieces flung on their ſhoulders, and 
their ſabres drawn, led me out of the wood in ſafe- 
ty ; but hoped, at parting, my farther generoſity. 
1 found a ſew more florins for them; and they rode 
back into the wood; I ſuppoſe to their fellows ; 
and glad was I to come off 10 well. Had I either 
ſeemed afraid of them, or endeavoured to eſcape, 
probably I had been loſt. Two perſons were af- 
terwards found murdercd in the wood; one of 
them, perhaps, the unhappy man whom my ſer- 
vant had heard cry out, and groan. 

Mr For. I feel now very ſenſibly, Sir Charles, 
your danger and eſcape. Your fortitude indeed 
was then of ſervice to you. 

Sir Har. But, Sir Charles, methinks I ſhall be 
eaſier in myſelf, if you give me one inſtance of your 
making before now an enemy a friend. Have 
you one in point ? | 

Sir Ch. Stories of this nature come very ill 
ſrom a man's own mouth, 

Sir Har. I mnt have it, Sir Charles. A bro- 
ther-ſufferer will better reconcile me to myſelf, 

Sir Ch. If you will not excuſe me then, I will 
tell you the ſtory. 

Mr For. Pray, Sir— 

Sir Ch, I had a miſunderſtanding at Venice 
with a young gentleman of the place. He was 
about twenty-two. I was a year younger— 

Mr Bag. At the Carnival, I ſuppole !—About 
a lady, Sir Charles? 

Sir Ch. He was the only ſon of a noble Vene- 


tian family, who had great expectations from him. 
He 
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He was a youth of genius. Another noble ſami- 
ly at Urbino, to which he was to be allied in mar- 
riage, had allo an intereſt in his welfare. We 
had made a friend{hip together at Padua. I was 
at Venice by his invitation, and ſtood well with all 
his family. He took offence againſt me, at the 
inſtigation of a deſigning relation of his; to own 
the truth, a lady, as you ſuppoſe, Mr Bagenhall, 
his filter. He would not allow me to defend my 
innocence to the face of the acculer ; nor yet to 
appeal to his father, who was a perſon of temper 
as well as ſenſe. On the coatrary, he upbraided 
me in a manner that I could hardly bear. I was 
reſolved to quit Venice; and took leave of his 
whole family, the lady excepted, who would not be 
ſeen by me. The father and mother parted with 
me with regret. The young gentleman had ſo 
managed, that I could not with honour appeal to 
them ; and at taking lcave of him in their preſence, 
under pretence of a recommendatory letter, he 
gave into my hand a challange. The anſwer I 
returned, after proteſting my innocence, was to 
this effect: “ am ſetting out for Verona in a few 
hours. You know my principles; and I hope 
« will better conſider of the matter: I never, 
* while I am maſter of my temper, will give my- 
« felt ſo much cauſe of repentance to the laſt hour 
* of my life, as I ſhould have, were I to draw my 
* ſword, to the irreparable injury of any man's 
* family; or to run the ſame riſque of injuring 
my own, and of incurring the final perdition ot 
us both!“ 

Mr Mer. This anſwer rather provoked than 
fatisfied, I ſuppoſe ? 

Sir Ch, Provocation was not my intention. 1 
deſigned only to remind him of the obligations 
we were both under to our reſpective families, and 
to throw in a hint of a ſtill ſuperior conſideration. 
It was likely to have more force in that Roman 
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Catholic country than, I am ſorry to ſay it, it | 


would in this Proteſtant one. 

Sir Har. How, how, Sir Charles, did it end ? 

Sir Ch. I went to Verona. He followed me 
thither ; and endeavoured to provoke me to draw. 
Why ſhould I draw? ſaid I. Will the deciſion by 
the ſword be certainly that of juſtice? You are in a 
paſſion. You have no reaſon to doubt either my 
ſkill, or my courage [on ſuch an occaſion, gentle- 


men, and with ſuch a view, a man may perhaps be | 


allowed to give himſelf a little conſequence]: And 
ſolemnly once more do I avow my innocence ; and 
deſire to be brought face to face with my accuſers. 

He raved the more for my calmneſs. I turned 
from him, with intent to leave him. He thought 
fit to offer me a perſonal inſult—I now, methinks, 
bluſh to tell it—He gave me a box on the ear, to 
provoke me draw— 

Mr Mer. And did you draw, Sir ? 

Mr Bag. Lo be ſure you then drew? 

Mr For. Pray, Sir Charles, let us know. You 
could not then Y drawing? This was a provoca- 
tion that would juſtify a ſaint. 

Sir Ch. He had forgot, in that paſſionate mo- 
ment, that he was a 3 I did not remem- 
ber that / was one. But I had no occaſion to 
draw. 

Sir Har. What a plague—You did not cane 
him ? 

Sir Ch. He got well after a fortnight's lying 
"ng 
"Sir Har. Damnation! 

Sir Ch. I put him into poſſeſſion of the lod- 
gings I had taken for myſelf, and into proper and 
fafe hands. He was indeed unable for a day or 
two to direct for himſelf. I ſent for his friends. 
His ſervant did me juſtice as to the provocation. 
Then it was that I was obliged, in a letter, to ac- 


quaint the father of a diſcovery I had made, 
which 
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which the ſon had refuſed to hear; which, with 
the lady's confeſſion, convinced them all of my 
innocence. His father acknowledged my mode- 
ration; as the young gentleman himſelf did, de- 
firing a renewal of iriendſhip: But as I thought 
the atfair had gone too far for a cordial reconcili— 
ation, and knew that he would not want inſtiga- 
tors to nrge him to reſent an indignity, which he 
had, however, brought upon himſelf, by a greater 
offered to me, I took leave of him and his friends, 
and reviſited ſome of the German courts; that 
of Vienna in particular; where I reſided ſome 
time. 

In the mean while the young gentleman mar- 
ried. His lady, of the Altieri family, is an excel- 
lent woman. He had a great fortune with her. 
Soon after his nuptials, he let me know, that, as 
he doubted not, if I had drawn my ſword, 1 
ſhould, from his violence at the time, have had his 
life in my power, he could not but acknowledge 
that he owed all his acquiſitions, and the beſt of 
wives, as well as the happineſs of both families, 
with Hat life, to me. 

I apply not this inſtance: But, Sir Hargrave, as 
I hope to ſee you married, and happy, though it 
can never be, I think, to Miſs Byron, ſuch ge- 
nerous acknowledgments as miſbecome not an 
Italian, I ſhall then hope for from an Engliſh— 

an. 

Sir Har. And had your Italian any marks 
left him, Sir ?—Depend upon it, I ſhall never look 
into a glaſs, but I thall curſe you to the very pit! 

Sir Ch, Well, Sir Hargrave: This only J will 
add; that be as ſenſible as you will, and as am, 
of the happy iſſue of this untoward affair, I will 
never expect a compliment from you that ſhall 
tend to your abaſement. 

Mr For. Your hand, Sir Hargrave, to Sir 
Charles — 

Sir 
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Sir Har. What! without terms ?—Curſe me, if 
I do l But let him bring Miſs Byron in his hand 
to me (that is the leaſt he can do): Then may I 
thank him for my wite. 

Sir Charles made ſome ſmiling anſwer: But the 
writer heard it not. 

Sir Charles would then have taken leave : But 


all the gentlemen, Sir Hargrave among the reſt, | 


were earneſt with him to ſtay a little longer. 

Mr For. My converſgtion mult be perfected, 
Sir Charles. This is a ſubject that concerns us 
all. We ſhall rememler every tittle of the converſation ; 
and think of it when we do not ſee you. Let me 
beg of yon to acquaint me, how you came to dil- 
fer from all other men of honour in your practice, 
as well as in your notions, upon this ſubject ? 

Sir Ch. I will anſwer your queſtion, Mr Jor— 
dan, as briefly as I can. 

My father was a man of ſpirit. He had high 
notions of honour, and he inlpired me early with 
the ſame. I had not paſſed the twelfth year, 
when he gave me a maſter to teach me what is 
called the ſcience of defence. I was fond of the 


practice, and ſoon obtained ſuch a fl.ill in the 


weapons as pleaſed both my father and maſter. 
J had ſtrength of body beyond my years: The ex- 
erciſe added to it. I had agility; it added to 
my agility : And the praiſes given me by my 
father and maſter ſo heightened my courage, that 
Jas almoſt inclin:d to wilh for a ſubjc& to exer- 
ciſe it upon. My mother was an excellent woman : 
She had inſtilled into my earlieſt youth, alwoſt 
from infancy, notions of moral rectitude, and the 
firſt principles of Chriſtianity, now rather ridi- 
culed than inculcated in our youth of condition. 
She was ready ſometimes to tremble at the conſe- 
quences, which ſhe thought might follow from the 
attention which I paid (thus encouraged and ap- 
plauded) to this practice; and was continually 
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reading lectures to me upon 7rue magnanimity, and 
upon the law of kindneſs, benevolence, and for- 

iveneſs of injuries. Had I not loſt her ſo ſoon 
as I did, I thould have been a more perfect ſcho- 
lar than I am in theſe noble doctrines. As ſhe 
knew me to be naturally haſty, and very ſenſible of 
aſlronts ; and as ſhe had obſerved, as the told me, 
that, even in the delight ſhe had brought me to 
take in doing good, I ſhewed an over-readineſs, 
even to raſhneſs, which ſhe thought might lead me 
into errors, that would more than over-balance 
the good I aimed to do; ſhe redoubled her efforts 
to keep me right: And on this particular acquire- 
ment of a ſkill in the management of the weapons, 
ſhe frequently enforced upon me an obſervation of 
Mr Locke ; “ That young men, in their warm 
blood, are often forward to think they have in 
© vain learned to fence, if they never ſhew their 
© ſkill in a duel,” 

'I'his obſervation, inſiſted upon, and inculcated, 
as ſhe knew how, was very ſeaſonable at that time 
of danger. And ſhe never forgot to urge upon 
me, that the ſcience I was learning was a ſcience 
properly called of deu , and not of offence ; at 
the ſame time endeavouring to caution me againſt 
the low company into which a dexterity at my 
weapons might lead me, as well as againſt the di- 
verſions themſelves exhibited at the infamous places 
where thoſe brutal people reſorted: Infamous even 
by name “, as well as in the nature of them. 

From her inſtructions, I had an early notion, 
that it was much more noble to forgive an injury 
than to reſent it; and to give a lite than to take 
it. My father (I hononr his memory!) was a man 
of gaiety, of muniticence. He had great quali- 
ties. But my mother was my oracle. And he 
was always ſo juſt to her merit, as to command me 
to conſider her as ſuch ; and the rather, he uſed 
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to ſay, as ſhe diſtinguiſhed well between the 7 
glory and the rue; and would not have her boy 
a coward. 

Mr Mer. A good beginning, by my life! 

Mr For. Pray proceed, Sir Charles. I am all 
attention, 

Sir Har. Ay, ay, we all liſten. 

Mr Bag. Curie him that ſpeaks next to inter- 
rupt you. 

Sir Ch. But what indelibly impreſſed upon my 
heart my mother's leſſons, was an occurrence, 
which, and the conſequences of it, I ſhall ever de— 
plore. My father, having taken leave of my mo- 
ther, on a propoſed abſence of a few days, was, in 
an hour after brought home, as it was thought, 
mortally wounded in a duel. My mother's ſurprize 
on this occaſion threw her into fits, from which the 
never after was wholly free. And theſe, and the 
dangerous way he continued in for ſome time, 
brought her into an ill ſtate of health, broke, in 
ſhort, her conſtitution ; ſo that, in leſs than a 
twelvemonth, my father, to his inexpreſſible an- 
guiſh of inind (continually reproaching himſelf on 
the occaſion) loſt the beit of wives, and my ſiſters 
and I the beſt of mothers and inſtructors. 

My concern for my father, on whom I was an 
hourly attendant throughout the whole time of 
his confinement, and my being by that means a 
witneſs of what both he and my mother ſuffered, 
completed my abhorence of the vile practice of 
duelling. I went on, however, in endeavouring 
to make myſelf a maſter of the ſcience, as it is cal- 
led; and, among the other weapons, of the Haß; 
the better to enable me to avoid drawing my 
ſword, and to empower me, if called to the occa- 
ſion, to give, and not take, a life; and the rather, 
as the cuſtom was ſo general, that a young man of 
ſpirit and fortune, at one time or other, could 
hardly expect to eſcape a provocation of this an 
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My father once had a view, at the perſuaſion of 
my mother's brother, who was a general of note 
and interelt in the imperial ſervice, and who was 
very fond of a military lite, and of me, to make a 
ſoldier of me, tho? an only ſon; and I wanted not, 
when a boy, a turn that way: But the diſguſt I 
had conceived, on the above occaſion, againſt du- 
elling, and the conſideration of the abſurd alter- 
native which the gentlemen of our army are un- 
der, either to accept a challenge, contrary to laws 
divine and human, or to be broke, if they do not 
(though a ſoldier is the leait maſter of himſelf, or 
of his own life, of any man in the community), 
made me think the Engliſh ſervice, though that of 
my country, the leaſt eligible of all ſervices. And 
for a man, who was born to ſo conſiderable a ſtake 
in it to devote himſelf to another, as my uncle had 
done, from principles which J approved not, I 
could not but heſitate on the propoſal, young as I 
was. As it ſoon became a maxim with me, not to 
engage, even in a national cauſe, without examin- 
ing the juſtice of it, it will be the leſs wondered 
at, that I could not think of any foreign ſervice. 

Mr Bag. Then you have never ſeen ſervice, Sir 
Charles ? 

Sir Ch. Yes, I made one campaign as a volun- 
tier, notwithſtanding what I have ſaid. I was 
then in the midſt of marching armies, and could 
not tell how to abate the ardor thoſe martial move- 
ments had raiſed in my breaſt. But, unleſs my 
country were to be unjuſtly invaded by a ſoreign 
enemy, I think I would not, on any conſideration, 
be drawn into the field again. 

Mr For. But you lead ſrom the point, Mr Ba- 
genhall: Sir Charles was going to ſay ſomewhat 
more on the ſubje& of duelling. 

Sir Ch. When I was thus unhappily deprived 
of my mother, my father, in order to abate my 
grief [I was very much grieved], was pleaſed to 
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conſent to my going abroad, in order to make the 
grand tour, as it is called; having firlt viſited all 
the Britiſh dominions in Europe, Gibraltar and 
Minorca excepted. I then ſuppoſing I might fall 
into circumſtances that might affe& the principles 
my mother had been ſo careful to inſtil into me, 
and to which my father's danger, and her death, 
had added force, it was natural for me to look into 
hiſtory, for the riſe and progreſs of a cuſtom ſo 
much and ſo juſtly my averſion ; and which was 
ſo contrary to all laws divine and human; and 
particularly to that true heroiſm which Chriſtiani- 
ty injoins, when it recommends meekneſs, modera- 
tion, and humility, as the glory of the human na- 
ture. But I am running into length. 

Again Sir Charles took out his watch. They 
were clamorous for him to proceed. 

When I found, continued he, that this un- 
chriſtian cuſtom owed its riſe to the barbarous 
northern nations, who had, however, ſome plea to 
make in excuſe, which we have not, as they were 
governed by particular lords, and were not united 
under one head or government, to which, as to a 
laſt reſort, perſons 8388 themſelves aggrieved 
might appeal for legal redreſs; and that theſe 
barbarous nations were truly barbarous, and ene- 
mies to all politeneſs; my reaſoning on this occa- 
{ion added new force to prejudices ſo well founded. 

The gentlemen ſeemed afraid that Sir Charles 
had done ſpeaking. They begged he would 

o on. 

I then had recourſe, proceeded he, to the hiſto- 
ries of nations famous for their courage. That of 
the Romans, who by that quality obtained the em- 
pire of the world, was my firſt ſubject. I found 
not any traces in their hiſtory, which could coun- 
tenance the ſavage cuſtom. When a diſpute hap- 
pened, the challenge from both parties generally 
was, That each ſhould appear at the head of the 
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army the next engagement, and give proofs of 
« his intrepidity againit the common toe.” The 
inſtance of the Horatii and Cariatii, which was a 
public, a national combat, as I may call it, affords 
not an exception to my obſervation. And yet 
even that, in the early ages of Rome, ftands con- 
demned by a better example. For we read, that 
Tullus challenged Albanus, general of the Albans, 
to put the cauſe of the two nations upon the va- 
lour of each captain's arm, for the fake of ſparin;; 
a greater effuſion of blood : But what was the an- 
ſwer of Albanus, though the inducement to the 
challenge was ſo plauſible ? “ That the cauſe was 
+ a public, not a private one; and the deciſion 
lay upon the two cities of Alba and Rome.” 

Many ages afterwards, Auguſtus received a chal- 
lenge from Mark Antony. Who, gentlemen, 
thought of branding as a coward that prince, on 
his anſwering, © That if Antony were weary of his 
life, he might find many other ways to end it than 
« by his ſword ?”? 

Metellus, before that, challenged by Sertorius, 
anſwered with his pen, not his ſword, “ That it 
« was not for a captain to die the death of a com- 
« mon ſoldier.” 

The very Turks know nothing of this ſavage 
cuſtom : And they are a nation that raiſed them- 
ſelves by their bravery, from the moſt obſcure be- 
ginnings, into one of the greateſt empires on the 
globe, as at this day. They take occaſion to exalt 
themſelves above Chriſtians, in this very inſtance ; 
and think it a ſcandal upon Muſſulmans to quarrel], 
and endeavour to wreak their private vengeance on 
one another, 

All the Chriſtian doctrines, as I have hinted, are 
point againſt it, But it is dreadful to reflect, that 
the man who would endeavour to ſupport his argu- 
ments againſt this infamous practice of duelling, by 
the Jaws of chriſtianity, though the moſt excellent 
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of all laws [excuſe me, Mr Merceda, your own are 
included in them], would ſubject himſelf to the ridi- 
cule of perſons who call themſelves Chriſtians. 1 
have mentioned therefore Heathens and Mahome- 
tans z n in this company, perhaps— But [I 
hope I need not, however, remind any-body here, 
that that one doctrine of returning good for evil, is a 
nobler and more herioc doctrine than either of thoſe 
people, or your own, Mr Merceda, ever knew. 

Mr For. You have ſhewn it, Sir Charles, by ex- 
ample, by practice, to be ſo. I never ſaw a hero till 
now. 

Sir Ch. One modern inſtance, however, of a chal- 
lenge refuſed, I recollect, and which may be given, 
by way of inference, at leaſt, to the advantage of my 
argument. The army of the famous Mareſchal 
Turenne, in revenge for injuries more than holtile, 
as was pretended, had committed terrible depreda- 
tions in the Palatinate. The elector, incenſed at 
the unſoldierly deſtruction, challenged tlie Mareſchal 
to a ſingle combat. The Mareſchals anſwer was to 
this effect: That if the truſt which the king his 
e maſter had repoſed in him would permit him to 
« accept of his challenge, he would not refuſe it; 
but on the contrary, would deem it an honour to 
« meaſure his arms with thoſe of ſo illuſtrious a 
« prince; but that, for the ſake of his maſter's 
« ſervice, he mult be excuſed.” 

Now, though I think the Mareſchal might have 
returned a ſtil] better anſwer (though this was not 
1 bad one for a military man), yet where we can, 
as Chriſtians and as men, plead the divine laws, 
and have not, when we meet, as private ſubjects, 
the Mareſchal's, nor even the Goth excuſe, I think 
the example worthy conſideration. 

And if, gentlemen, I have argued before now, or 
ſhould hereafter argue, as follows, to a . 
ſhall I deſerve either to be branded or inſulted : a 

10 
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« Of what uſe are the laws of ſociety, if magi- 
ſtracy may be thus dehed? Were I to accept ol 
your challenge, and were you to prevail againſt me, 
who is to challenge you? and it you tall, who him 
by whoſe ſword you periſh? Where, in thort, is the 
evil to ſtop? But I will t meet you. My k ſyſtem 
is ſelf-deſence, and ſelt- defence only. Put me upon 
that, and I queſtion not but you will have cauſe to 
repent it. A premeditated revenge is that which I 
will not meet you to gratiſy. I will not dare to riſk 
the ruſhing into my Maker's preſence from the 
conſequences of an act, which cannot, in the man 
that falls, admit of repentance, and leaves for the 
ſurvivor's portion nothing but bitter remorſe. I 
fear not any more the reproaches of men than 
your inſults on this occaſion. Be the latter offered 
to me at your peri/. It is perhaps as happy for you 
as for myſelt, that I have a tear of an higher nature. 
Be the event what it will, the teſt you would provoke 
me to, can decide nothing as to the jultice of the 
cauſe on either ſide. Already you will find me 
diſpoſed to do you the jultice you pretend to ſeek. 
For your own ſake, therefore, conſider better of 
the matter; ſince it is not impoſſible, but, were we 
to meet, and both ſurvive, you may exchange 
what you will think a real diſgrace for an imagi- 
nary one.” 

And thus, gentlemen, have I almoſt ſyllogiſti- 
cally argued with myſelf on this ſubject: 

Courage is virtue; 

Inordinate paſſion is a vice: 

Such paſſion, therefore, cannot be cou- 
rage. 

Does it not then behove every man of true 
honour to ſhew, that reaſon has a greater 
ſhare than reſentment in the boldneſs of 
his reſolves ? 

And what, by any degree, is % reaſonable as 
a regard to our duty ? 
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You called upon me, gentlemen, to communicate 
my notions on this important ſubject. I have the 
more willingly obeyed you, as I hope Sir Har- 
grave, on the occaſion that brought us to this not 
unhappy breakfalting, will be the better ſatisfied 
that it has ſo ended; and as, if you are ſo good 
as to adopt them, they may be of ſervice to others 
of your triends, in caſe of debates among them. 
Indeed, tor wy own fake, I have always been 
ready to communicate my notions on this head, in 
hopes ſometimes to be ſpared provocation; for, as 
[ have owned, Jam patiionate: I have pride: L 
am often alraid ot myſelf; and the more, becauſe I 
am not naturally, I will preſume to ſay, a timid 
man. 

Mr Bag. *Fore God, Sir Hargrave, ſomebody 
has eſcaped a ſcouring, as the ſaying is. 

Mr Mer. Ay, by my life, Sir Hargrave, you 
nad like to have caught a tartar. | 

Sir Ch. The race is not always to the ſwiſt, 
gentlemen. Sir Hargrave's paſſion would, doubt- 
leis, have laid him under diſadvantage : Defence 
is guarded : Offence expoſes itſelf. 

Ae Bag. But, Sir Charles, you deſpiſe no 
man, I am ſure, for differing ſrom you in opinion, 
I am a Catholic— 

Sir Ch, A Roman Catholic—No religion 
teaches a man evil, I honour every man who hves 
up to what he proſeſſes. 

Mr Bag. But that is not the eaſe with me, I 
doubt. 

Mr Mer. That is out of doubt, Bagenhall. 

Mr For. The truth is, Mr Bagenhall has 
ſound his conveniencies in changing. He was 
brought up a Proteſtant. Theſe aifperſations, Mr 
Lagenhall !— 

Mr Mer. Ay, and they were often an argu- 
ment in Bagenhall's mouth, for making me his 
proſclyte. 

Sir 
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Sir Ch, Mr Bagenhall, I perceive, is rather of 
the religion of the court, than of that of the 
church ot Rome. 

Mr Bag. But what I mean, by telling you I 
am a Catholic, is this: I have read the opinion of 
ſome of our famous caſuiſts, that, in ſome caſes, 
a private man may become his own avenger, and 
challenge an enemy into the field. 

Sir Ch. Bannes and Cajetan, you mean; one a 
Spaniard, the other an Italian. But the higheſt 
authority of your church is full againſt them in this 
point. The council of Trent treats the comba- 
tants who fall as ſelt-murderers, and demies them 
Chriſtian burial. It brands them, and all thoſe 
who by their preſence countenance and abet this 
ſhocking and unchriſtian practice, with perpetual 
infamy ; and condemns them to the loſs of goods 
and eſtates. And furthermore, it deprives, ½½ 
Jure, all thoſe ſovereign princes, who ſuffer ſuch acts 
ot violence to be perpetrated with impunity in the 
lands and cities which they hold of the church, of 
all the territories ſo held. I need not add to this, 
that Louis the XIV.'s edict againſt duelling was 
the greateſt glory of his reign. And permit me to 
conclude with obſerving, that the baſe arts of poi- 
ſoning, by the means of treacherous agents, and 
the cowardly practice of affafſination by bravoes 
hired on purpoſe to wreak a private revenge, ſo 
frequent in Italy, are natural branches of this old 
Gothic tree, And yet (as I have before hinted) the 
barbarous northern nations had pleas to make in 
behalf of duelling, from 7heir polity, which we 
have not from ours ; Chriltianity out of the queſ- 
tion. 

The gentlemen ſaid, they would very ſeriouſly 
reflect upon all that had paſſed in this uncommon 
converſation. 

Sir Hur. Well, but, Sir Charles, I muſt re- 
eur to my old note—Miſs Byron—She muff be 
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mine. And EF hope you will not fland in my 
way. 

Sir Ch. The lady is her own miſtreſs. I ſhall 
be glad to ſee any and all of you, gentlemen, at St 
James's-1quare. 

Mr Bag. One thing I believe it is proper to 
mention to Sir Charles Grandiſon. You know, 
Sir, that I brought a young man to your houſe, to 
take minutes of the converſation that paſſed be- 
tween you and me there, in apprehenſion of conſe- 
quences. In ite apprehenſions, I prevailed upon 
Zir Hargrave— 

Sir Har. And now, Bagenhall, I could curſe 
you for it. The affair—confound: it !—that I 
meant to be recorded for my own juſtification, has 
turned out to his honour. Now am I down in 
black and white, for a tame—fook—-Is it not ſo ? 

Mr For. By no means. If you think fo, Sir 
Hargrave, you have but ill profited by Sir Charles's 
noble ſentiments. 


Sir Ch. How is this, Mr Bagenhall ? 


Mr Bag. I prevailed upon Sir Hargrave to 


have the tame young man, who is honeſt, diſcreet, 
and one of the ſwifteſt ſhort-hand writers of the 
age, to take a faithfut account of every thing that 
has paſſed ; and he is in that cloſet. 

Sir Ch. I muit ſay, this is very extraordinary 
But as I always ſpeak what I think, if I am not 
afraid of my own recollection, I need not of any 
man's minutes. 

Mr Bag. You need not in this caſe, Sir Charles. 
Nothing has paſſed, as Sir Hargrave obſerves, but 
what makes for your honour : We that ſet him to 
work have more need to be afraid than you. We 
hid him be honeſt, and not ſpare any of us. We 
little thought matters would have ended ſo. ami- 
eabiy. 

Mr Jer. Thank God they have! 

Myr Mer. A very happy ending, I think! : 

ir 
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Sir Har. Not except Miſs Byron conſents to 
wipe out theſe marks, 

Mr Bag. Mr Cotes, your taſk is over. Pray 
ſtep in with what you have done. 


The writer obeyed, Mr Bagenhall aſked, if the 
minutes ſhould be read? Sir Hargrave iwore 
no; except, as he ſaid, he had made a better 
figure in the debate. Sir Chartes told them, he 
could not ſtay. to hear them: But that, as they 
were Written, and as he had been allowed betore 
a copy of what paſſed between him and Mr Ba- 
genhall, he ſhould be ”=_ to have one now ; 
and the rather, as Sir Hargrave ſhould have an 
inſtance, after he had peruſed it, of his readi- 
neſs to condemn himielf, if he found he had 
been wanting either to his own character, or to 
that of any man, preſent. 

They conſented, that I thonld. ſend Sir Charles 
the firſt fair copy. Sir Charles then took bis 
leave. 

The gentlemen all ſtood ſilent for ſeveral minutes, 
when they returned: trom attending him to the 
door, looking upon one another as if each ex- 
pected the other to ſpeak : But when they ſpoke, 
it was all in praiſe of Sir Charles, as the moſt 
modeſt, the molt polite, the braveſt, and nobleſt 
of men. Yet his maxims, they ſaid, were con- 
foundedly ſtrange ; iumpothble for ſuch ſorry 
dogs as them (that was their phraſe) to prac- 
tile, | 

But Sir Hargrave ſeemed, greatly diſturbed and 
dejected. e could not, he ſaid, ſupport him- 
felt under the conſciouſneſs of his own interio- 
rity. But what could I do? faid he. The 
devil could not have made him fight. Plague 
take him! he beat me out of my play. 

And yet, ſaid Mr Merceda, a tilting- bout ſeems no 
more to him than a game at puſhpin. 

Yon 
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You would have thought ſo, ſaid Sir Hargrave, 
had you obſerved with what a flight, and with 
what unconcernedneſs, he puſhed down my 
drawn {word with his hand (though he would 
grant me nothing) and took me under the arm, 
and led me in to you, as though he had taken 
me priſoner. The devil has long, continued he, 
owed me a ſhame: But who would have thought 
he had ſo much power over Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon, as to get him to pay it to me? But, how- 
ever, I never will be eaſy till Miſs Byron is Lady 
Pollexten, 
I take leave, honoured Sir, to obſerve, that a few 
things are noted in this copy, which, to avoid 
giving offence, will not be in that I thall write 
for the gentlemen. I was ordered to ſhew it to 
Mr Bagenhall, before you had it; but for this 
reaſon I ſhall excuſe myſelf, as not having re- 
membered that command. 
This, therefore, is a true copy of all that paſſed, 
taken to the belt of the ability of, Sir, .give me 
leave to ſubſcribe, 
Your very great admirer, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Hexrxvy Corrs. 


Continuation of Miſs Byron's Letter. 


HAT a paquet, including the ſhort-hand 
writer's paper, tranſcribed by my couſin 


Reeves, {hall I ſend you this time? J will not ſwell 
it by reflections on that paper (that would be end- 
leſs), but haſten to give you ſome account of the 
viſitors I mentioned. 


Sir Hargrave Pollexfen came, without any pre- 


My 


vious notice, about nine o' clock. 
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My heart ſunk when his chair ſlopt at the door, 
and I was told who was im it. 

He was ſhewn into the great parlour. My 
couſins Reeves ſoon attended him. He made 
great apologies to them (and ſo Mr Reeves ſaid he 
ought) for the diſturbance he had given them. 

le laid all to love Proſtituted name! made a 
cover to all acts of violence, indilcretion, folly, in 
both ſexes |! 

I was in my own apartment. Mrs Recves came 
up to me. She tound me in terror; and went 
down and told him ſo; and begged, that he would 
not inſiſt upon ſeeing me. 

The whole intent of this viſit, he ſaid, was to 
beg me to forgive him. It was probable, that I 
ſhould have the ſame emotion upon his firſt viſit at 
any other time; and he entreated the favour of 
ſeeing me. He had a right, he ſaid, to ſce me: 
He was a ſufferer tor my ſake, They ſaw, he 
told them, that he was not the man he had been; 
and as he had been denied, and had been brought 
to deny himſelf, the ſ. uisfadion due to a gentle- 
man, from a man whom he had never offended, he 
inſiſted on having the opportunity given him ol 
ſeeing me, and receiving my forgiveneſs, as what 
would conſolidate his reconcihation with Sir 
Charles Granditon. 

There was no relicting this plea. 

And down I tremblcd; LI can hardly ſay 
walked. 

Notwithſtanding all my little reaſoning with my- 
ſelf to behave — the dignity of an injured per- 


ſon, yet the moment I ſaw him approach me at 


my entrance into the parlour, I ran to Mr Reeves, 
and canght hold of his arm, with looks, I doubt 
not, of terror. Had Sir Charles Grandiſon been 
there, I ſuppoſe I ſhould have run to him in the 
ſame manner. . 
Ever- 
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Ever-dear and adorable goodneſs! (were his 
words, coming to me), how tweet is this terror, and 
how juſt! / have forgiven worſe injuries, pointing 
to his mouth. I meant nothing but honour to yor. 

Honour, Sir ! Cruelty, Sir ! Barbarity, Sir! How 

can you auh to fee the creature whom you 10 
wickedly treated? 
I appeal to yourſelf, madam, if 1 offered the 
leaſt indecency !—For all I have ſuffered by my 
mad enterprize, what but diſgrace— 

Diſgrace, Sir, was your portion, Sir (half out of 
breath)—What would you, Sir?—Why this vilit ? 
What am I to do? 

I hardly knew what I ſaid ; and till I held Mr 
Reeves's arm. 

Forgive me, madam : That is what you are to 
do: Pardon me: On my knee I beg your pardon. 
And he dropt down on one knee. 

Kneel not to me, Sir—Pray do not kneel— 
You bruiſed, you hurt, you terrified me, Sir— 
And, Lord bleſs me! I was in danger of being 
your abe, Sir? 

Was not this laſt part of my anſwer a very odd 
one? But the memory of what J ſuffered at the 
time, aud of the narrow eſcape I had, left me not 
the leaſt preſence of mind, on his addreſs to me 
kneeling. 

He aroſe. In danger beine my wiſe, madam ! 
Only that the method I took was wrong, madam ! 

Miſs Byron, you lee, is in terror, Sir I ar grave 
Sit down, my love (taking my hand, and leading 
me to the fire - ſide); How you tremble, my dear! 
You ſee, Sir Hargrave, the terror my coulin is in 
ou ſee 

I do- I do; and am ſorry for the occaſion.— 
We will all fit down. Coinpoſe yourſelf, dear 
Miſs Byron—And (holding up his claſped hands 
to me) I beſeech you, forgive me. 

Well, Sir, I forgive you forgive you, Sir. 

Were 
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Were you not in ſo much diſorder, madam, — 
Were it to be ſeaſonable now I will tell you what 
I have further to beg. I would 

Speak, Sir, now; and never let me 

Sutter an interruption, madam—1I am too ap- 
prehenſive of that word never. You mit allow of 
my addreſs. I aſk you not any favour, but as I 
{ſhall b:have myſelf in future. 

Yes, yes, Sir, your behaviour—But, Sir, were 
you to become the beſt man 1n the world, this, this 
is the lalt time that I ever— 

Dear Miſs Byron! And then he pleaded his 
pation ; his fortune; his ſufferings. —A wretch ! 
[Yet I had now-and-then a little pity for his disfi- 
gured mouth and lip] His reſolutions to be go- 
verned by me in every aq of his life—The ſettle- 
ment of one halt of his eſtate upon me The odious 
wretch mentioned children, my dear—younger chil- 
dren, He ran on in ſuch a manner as if he had 
been drawing up marriage-articles all the way 
hither. 

Upon my abſolutely refuſing him, he aſked c, 
If Sir Charles Grandiſon had not made an impreſ- 
ſion on my heart? 

What, Lucy, could make me inwardly fret at 
this queſtion? I could hardly have patience to re- 
ply. I now ſee, my dear, that I have indeed a great 
deal of pride. 

Surely, Sir Hargrave, I am not accountable to 

OU—— 

: You are not, madam : But I muſt inſiſt upon an 
anſwer to this queſtion. If Sir Charles Grandiſon 
has made an application to you for favour, I can 
have no hope. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon, Sir, is abſolutely diſin— 
tereſted. Sir Charles Grandiſon has made—There 
I ſtopt; I could not help it. 

No application to my couſin, I aſſure you, Str 
Hargrave, faid Mr Reeves. He is the nobleſt of 


men. 
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men. Had he any ſach thoughts, I dare ſay, he 
would be under difficulties to break his mind, left 
ſuch a declaration ſhould be thought to lefſen the 
merit of his protection. 

A good thought of Mr Reeves. And who 
knows, my Lucy, but there may be ſome founda- 
tion for it? 

Protection! D—n it! But I am the eafrer upon 
this aſſurance. Let me tell you, Mr Reeves, that 
had I not ſound him to be a wonder of a man, mat- 
ters ſhould not have ended as they ſeem at preſent 
to have done. 

But, Sir Hargrave, ſaid Mrs Reeves, permit me 
to ſay, as I know Miſs Byron's mind, that there 
cannot be the leaſt room to imagine that Miſs By- 
rOl— 

Dear Mrs Reeves, forgive me. But I cannot 
receive a denial from any other mouth than hers. 
Is there no room for a ſincere penitent to hope for 
mercy from a ſweetneſs ſo angelic, and who is abſo- 
Jutely diſengaged ? 

You have had ine already, Sir Hargrave, ſaid 
I. I am amazed, that, — my.mind before your 
wicked inſult upon me, you ſhould have any ex- 
pectation of this kind after it. 

He again vowed his paſſion, and ſuch ſtuff. 

I think, Lucy, I never ſhall be able, for the fu- 
ture, to hear with patience any man talk of love, of 
paſſion, aud ſuch nonſenſe. 

Let me ſummarily add, for I am tired of the 
ſubject, that he ſaid a hundred impertinent things 
ſillier than any of thoſe ſaid by Mr Grandiſon, in 
my praiſe [indeed every — of this nature now 
appears ſilly to me] He inſiſted upon a preference 
to Mr Greville, Mr Fenwick, Mr Orme.—He re— 
ſolved not to deſpair, as his ſufferings for my ſake 
had given him (as he ſaid he preſumed to tell me) 
ſome merit in his ow# opinion, if not in ine; and 
as his forgiveneſs of the man who had injured 

| him, 
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him, onght, he thought, to have ſome weight in 
his ſavour. 

He took leave of my couſins, and in a very re- 
ſpetful manner. I with him no harm. But I hope 
I thall never ſee him again. 

And now, Lucy, with the end of this very diſa— 
greeable viſit, I will conclude my letter; and thall 
have another long one ready for the next poſt. 


— — 
— — 


EET SAX 
Ni Harrier BrroN, To Miſs Lucy StL3vY. 


March 3. 

HAD not recovered myſelf aſter Sir Hargrave's 

viſit, when Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon called, 
as they ſaid, for a moment ; however, this agreeable 
moment lalted two hours. Mils Grandiſon, the 
inſtant ſhe ſaw me, challenged me—Hey-day ! 
What's the matter with our Harriet, Mrs Reeves? 
And, patting my neck, Why theſe flutters, child ? 
—Perturbations delightſul, or undelightful, Har- 
riet, whether ? 

I told her who had been here, and but juſt leſt 
me; and by the help of my couſins, gave them the 
particulars of what had patled. 

They were greatly pleaſed ; and the more, they 
ſaid, as their brother, on ſecing them uneaſy, had 
acquainted them, that all matters between him and 
Sir Hargrave were accommodated ; but hid not 
had opportunity to tell them more. 

Let me reckon with you, IIarriet, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon (taking my hand with a ſchooling air); Tam 
half jzalous of you: Lady L. has got the ſtart of 
me in my brother's aſſections: But the is my elder 
ſiſter; ſirſt come, firſt ſcrved; I can bear that: 
But Iwill not be cut out by a younger ſiſter. 

Nor, Li. 6 What 
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What is now to follow ? though T; and I flut- 
tered like a fool; the more ſor her arch look, as if 
the wonld read my heart in my eyes, 

Increated palpitation (O the fool!) made it look 
as if I took her jell for earneſt. What a lityation 
am I in! | 

Dear Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. ſmiling, you thatl 
not thus perplex our ſweet filler, My dear, don't 
mind her. You'll know her better in time. 

Be quiet, Lady L. I ſhall have it all ont. 

All what out? ſaid J. O Mils Grandiſon, how 
you love to alarm! | 

Well, well, PII examine farther into theſe per- 
turbations another time. I have beat the buſh be- 
fore now for one hare, and out have popt two. 
But all I mean is; a paper, a letter (my brother 
called it a paper), was brought to him ſcaled up. 
He rewarded the bringer; but ſent it directly a- 
way unopened (that we found out) to you, Harriet. 
Now, child, if I allow of /i reſerves, I will not al- 
low of yours. Pray anſwer me fairly and truly ; 
What are the contents of that paper? 

They give the particulars of the converſation 
that paſſed in the alarming interview between Sir 
Charles 

And Sir Hargrave. That's my good girl. Vou 
ſce, Lady L. how this young thief will ſteal away 
the affetions of our brother from us both. He 
has ſhewed ½ nothing of this. But if you would 
not have me jealous, — be ſure keep no one 
ſceret of your heart from me 

That merely relates to myſelf, I think I will 
not. 

Then you'll be a good girl: And I'll give my 
love ſor you the reins, without a pull-back. 

Juſt then a ſervant came in with a card. 
« Lady D.'s compliments to Mrs Reeves and 
« Miſs Byron; and if it would be agreeable, 
« ſhe will wait on them preſently, for one 
| 6 quarter 
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% quarter of an hour. She is obliged to go 
* out of town early in the morning.” 

What thall I do now? ſaid I. I was in a flutter ; 
not being fully recovered from that into which Sir 
Huargrave's viſit had thrown me. 

Whar now ?—What now? ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, 
Ah! Harriet, we ſhall find you ont by degrees. 

By the way, Lucy, you are fond of plays; and 
it is come into my head, that to avoid all - 
and /ays-/he ſy I will hencetorth, 1 in all dialogues, 
write names in the margin: $0 fancy, my dear, 
that you are reading in one of your favourite vo— 
lumes. 

Harriet, Do you know Lady D.? 

Miſs Gr. Very well: But I did not know that 
you did, Harriet. 

Lady I.. And I know ſhe has a ſon: And I know 
ſhe wants him to marry. 

Harriet. That I may keep no ſecrets from my 
two filters, my aunt Selby has written to me— 

Miſs Gr. Lately ? 

Harriet. Very lately. 

Miſs Gr. O! becauſe you had not told me of 
that. 

Mrs Reeves. And pray, ladies, what is Lady D.'s 
character ? 

Lady L. She is a very ſenſible and prudent wo- 
man. 

Mi Gr. JI am not very intimate with her, but 
have ſeen her in two or three of my viſits, I have 
always thought her fo. And pray, Harriet, don“ 
you want to know what character my Lord bears. 

Harriet. My Lord is nothing to me. I have an- 
{wered. I have given my negative, 

Miſs Gr. The deuce you have !—Why, the man 
has a good 12,000/. a- year. 

Harriet. I don't care. 

Miſs Gr. What a deuce ails the girl! 

G 2 | Then 
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Then humoroufly telling on her fingers—Oxzn, 
(ne, FENWICK, two; GrEvILLE, three; FowLtr, 
feur — I want another finger; but I'll take in my 
thumb—3S1x HarGrave, five ;—And now (putting 
the forefinger of one hand on the thumb of the o- 
ther) Lox D D. /x/—And one of them the man! 
— Depend upon it, girl, pride will have a fall. 

What could the mean by that ?—Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's ſiſters, I hope, will not—But I believe 
ſhe meant nothing. 

Have I pride, Miſs Grandiſon? coldly and grave | 
ly aſked I, as my coulin obſerved to me after- 
wards. 

Miſs Gr. Have you pride ?—Yes, that you have ; 
or you have arſe, 

What could this mad lady mean by this ?!—And 
what could / mean ! For I had tears in my eyes. 
I was very low-ſpirited at that moment. 

Lady L. Well, but Miſs Byron, ſhall we be im- 
pertinent, if we ſtay to ſec the lady? —I have a 
great value for her. She has been an admirable 
executrix and truſtee for her ſon ;z and was as good 
a wife, I was juſt going; but, as ſhe goes out of 
town to-morrow, will ſtay to pay my compliments 
to her. We can withdraw till you have had your 
talk, 

Miſs Gr. Does ſhe come to perſuade you, Harriet, 
to retract your refuſal ? 

Harriet. J know not her buſineſs. I wrote my 
mind to my aunt Selby. But I believe my aunt 
could not have written, and the Counteſs received 
what ſhe wrote, by this time. But do not go: We 
can have no private talk, 

Miſs Gr. Well, but now I will tell you, with- 
out puniſhing your curioſity turther, what Lord 
D.'s character is. He is as ſober a man as moſt 
of the young nobility. His fortune is great. In 
ſenſe he neither abounds, nor is wanting ; and that 


claſs of men, take my word for it, are the belt 
qualified 
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qualified of all others to make good huſbands to 
women of ſuperior talents. They know jult e- 
nough to induce them to admire in her what they 
have not in themſelves, It a woman has prudence 
enough to give conſequence to ſuch a one before 
folks, and will behave as if ſhe thought him her 
ſuperior in underſtanding, the will be able to make 
her own will a law to him; by the way of I avill, 


ſhall I ?-—Or, 1f you pleaſe, my dear, I will do— 


abhal I think fit, But a fool and a wit are the ex- 
treme points, and equally unmanageable. And 
now tell me, Harriet, what can be your motive for 
refuſing ſuch a man as this ? | 

Harriet. I wiſh, my dear, you would not talk 
to me of theſe men. I am ſick of them all—8Sir 
Hargrave hs cured me— 

Miſs Gr. You fib, my dear—But did you ever 
ſee Lord D.? 

Harriet. No, indeed ! 

Miſs Gr. “ No, indeed!“ - Why then you are 
a ſimpleton, child. What, refuſe a man, an ear! 
too! in the bloom of his years, 12,000 good 
pounds a-year ! yet ncver have ſeen him—Your 
motives, child! Your motives II wiſh you are 
not already There ſhe ſtopt. 

Harriet. And I with, Miſs Grandiſon, with all 
my heart, if that would tame you, that you 
were in love over head and ears, and could not 
help it! 

Miſs Gr. And wiſh you me that for ſpite, or to 
pleaſe me ?—I am in love, my dear; and nothing 
keeps me in countenance, but having company a- 
mong the grave ones. Dearly do I love to find 
girls out. Why, I found out Lady L. before the 
would own a tittle of the matter. So prim !— 
«© And how can you think ſo, Charlotte? Who, I, in 
* [ove ! No indeed! No man has a place in my 
heart! Then I was reſolved to have her ſecret 
out. I began with my roundabouts, and my ſup- 
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Poſer -A ler as thus—[T was both vexed and 
pleated with her archneſs] And then a ſuppoſe— 
Then came a bluth—* Why, Charlotte, I cannot 
© but ſay, that if I were obliged to have the one 
* man or the other—” Then came a ſigh, endea- 
voured in haſte to be returned to the heart whence 
it came; and when it could not find its way back, 
to be cut into three halves, as the Iriſhman ſaid ; 
that 1s, into two half-ſighs, and a hem; and a 
Get you gone, for an impertinent”—As much 
as to ſay, „ You have it !!—And when I found 
I had, and the owned it, why then I put my mad 
head to her grave one, and we had but one heart 
betwixt us. 

Lady L. (laughing)-—Out of breath, Charlotte, 
I hope. | 

Miſs Gr. Not yet—How often have I kept 
watch and ward for her! Sometimes have I lent 
her my dreſſing-room for their love-meetings : 
Yet, for the wor/d, ſhe would not marry without 
her papa's conſent : No, but like the reſt of us, 
the would ſuffer her affections to be engaged, 
without letting him know a ſyllable of the matter. 
Very true, Lady L. what ſignifies looking ſe- 
rious? 

Lady J. Strange ereature! 

Miſs Gr. Once or twice did I change dreſſes 
with her. In thort, I was a perfect Abigail to her 
in the affair: And let me tell you, two ſiſters, 
agreed to manage a love-affair, have advantages 
over even a ady and her woman. 

Lady J. Mad creature! 

Miſs Gr. All this I did for her without fee or 
reward; only from the dear delight of promotin 
the good work, and upon the Chriſtian principle of? 


Do as you would be done by.—lIs not all this true, 

Lady L.? Deny it if you can. 
La'y IL. And have you done, Charlotte? Ah! 
my dear Miſs Byron, you'll never do any thing 
with 
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with this girl, except you hear all ſhe has to ſay. 
And if you have a ſecret, 'tis better to let her 
know it at firſt. Charlotte is a generous girl, at- 
ter all; but ſometimes, as now, a very impertinent 
one 

What could theſe ladies mean by this I wonder ? 
It they ſuſpect me to love ſomebody, ſurely this is 
not the way that two ſuch ladies, in generg/tty, 
ſhould take; when they think I have no engage- 
ment, and know that the doubt muſt lie on their 
brother's ſide, whom, with all their raundabouts, as 
they call them, they cannot fathom. 

I would give any thing, methinks, to know if 
Sir Charles was ever in love. 

Juit then a rapping at the door made us ſuppoſe 
it was the Counteſs. It was. After compliments 
to Mrs Reeves and me, the embraced Lady L. 
very affectionately, and Mits Grandiſon kindly ; 
aſking the firſt after Lord L.'s health, and the 
other after her brother : He is the man of all men, 
Mils Grandiſon, ſaid the, that I want to fee. We 
ſhall be in towa ſoon, for a month or two; and 
then you muſt make me known to one whom 
every body calls the beſt of men: As here, ſaid 
the, coming up again to me, I have longed to be 
acquainted with one of the beſt of women. 

Lady L. Miſs Byron is indeed an excellent 
young woman. We do ourſelves the honcur of 
calling her ter. 

Lady D. What an encouragement is that to be 
good? Even in this age, bad as it is, true merit 
will never want admirers. And let me ſay, that 
where beauty and goodneſs meet, as here, they 
adorn each other. | 

Agrecable Lady D.! thought I : My heart will 
not ſuggeſt a thought in favour of your /; but I 
ſhall eatily be in love with 9% The heart hardly, 
deſerves praiſe, my Lucy, that is not fond of it 
{rom the worthy. 

Her 
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Her Ladyſhip took Lady L. aſide; and faid 
ſomething to her. Lady L. anſwered with a no, 
as I ſuppoſe: Lo which Lady D. replied, I am 
glad of that; adding, I am not afraid of ſaying 
any thing to a perſon of Lady L.'s known pru- 
dence. 

Ah! my Lucy! She aſked Lady I.. I dare 
ſay, whether the acknowledged ſiſterhood extend- 
ed to the brother, as a brother, or as—1ſome- 
thing elſe—And by her chearful and condeſcend- 
mg court to me afterwards, and to Mrs Reeves, 
was ſatisfied by Lady L.'s anſwer, I make no 
doubt, that there is room for Lord D.'s addrets, 
tor any thing on Sir Charles's part. 

I will not be mean, Lucy ! Greatly as I admire 
ſomebody, theſe excellent filters ſhall not find me 

entangled in an hopeleſs paſſion. 

' Her Ladyſhip took my hand, and led me to the 
window. I was brought to town, ſaid ſhe, on an 
extraordinary occaſion, two days ago; and mult 
fet our on my return in the morning. I thought 
J would not miſs the opportunity of paying my 
compliments to a young lady, of whom I had 
heard every body ſpeak with great commendation. 
make no doubt but your good aunt has—There 
the ſtopt. 

My aunt has ſent me up two of your ladyſhip's 
letters, and copies of her anſwers. 

I am pleaſed with your frankneſs, my dear. It 
was that part of your character that engaged me. 
Young women, in theſe cafes, are generally either 
io affected, ſo ſtarched (as if they thought there 
were ſomething ſhameful in a treaty of this kind), 
or they are ſo aukward, that I have not patience 
with them. You have all the modeſty—Indeed, 
my dear, your goodneſs of heart ſhines out in 
every feature of your face. 

Your ladyſhip does me high honour, 


I am 


| 
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I am pleaſed even with that acknowledgment. 
The diſcretion of a perſon is often molt ſeen in mi- 
nuteneſſes. Another would have made diſqualify— 
ing ſpeeches But compliments made to the heart 
by one who is not accuſtomed to flatter; ſuch com- 
pliments, I mean, as it would be culpable for a 
perſon not to be able to verify, ſhould not be diſ- 
claimed, To ſay truth, my dear, I did not in- 
tend to mention one word of the matter to you, 
on this firſt viſit. I only wanted to ſee you, and 
to converſe with you a little, that I might make 
report accordingly to my ſon; who, however, 
knows not that I ſhould pay my compliments to 
you: But the moment I ſaw you, your aſpect con- 
firmed all that I had heard ſaid in your favour ; 
and ſeeing you allo ſo much careſſed by two ladies 
of character ſo eſtabliſhed ; and no leſs pleaſed 
with what I obſerved of Mr and Mrs Reeves 
[Yon are a ſamily of good people], I was reſol- 
ved to be as frank as you are, and as your aunt 
Sclby has been—She is a good woman— 

Indeed, madam, the is— 

Accordingly, I have ſingled you out, in the ſace 
of every body preſ{cnt—You will have the difcre- 
tion to caution them on this ſubject, till you have 
ſeen my ſon (I am ſure there can be no doubt on 
his fide)—and till you know whether you ſhall ap- 
prove of our propoſals or not: And, without he- 
ſitution, I beſpeak your good opinion of we till 
then. I am ſure, my dear, we ſhall be very hap- 
Py in each other. It you and my Lord are happy, 
you and I ft be ſo—But, when the knot is tied, I 
will be only your viſitor, and that at your own 1nvita- 
tion. Lam thought to be a managing woman: Ma- 
naging women are not always the belt to live with. 
You, I underitand, are an excellent economiſt UA 
glorious character in this age for a young woman! 
— Perſons of the higheſt quality ought not to think 
themſelves above it]. One perion's methods may 
| ditter 
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differ from ancther's; yet both may be equally 
good, and reach the ſame end. My ſon has found 
the benefit of my economy : nevertheleſs, his wife 
ſhall not have cauſe to think, that, where the means 
well, I will prefer my method to hers. It ever 1 
give advice, it ſhall only be when you aſk it: And 
then, if you do not take it, I will not be angry; 
but allow, that, having weighed the matter well, 
you prefer your own judgment on the beſt con— 
victions. People who are to act for themiclves 
ſhould be always left to judge tor themſelves ; be- 
caute they only are antwerable for their own ac- 
tions. You bluth, my dear! I hope, 1 don't op- 
preſs you. I would not oppreſs a modeſty ſo hap- 
pily blended with frankneis. 

I was affected with her goodneſs. What an a- 
miable frankneſs! O that all huſbands* mothers 
were like your ladyſhip ! ſaid I— What numbers 
of happy daughters-in-law would there then be, 
that now are not ſo ! 

Charming creature! ſaid ſhe. Proceed. I am 
glad I don't oppreſs you with my prate. 

Oppreſs me, madam ! You delight me! Talk of 
a bad world !—/ ought, I am ſure, to think it a 
good one !—In every matronly lady I have met 
with a mother: In many young ladies, as thole be- 
fore us, ers In their brother, a protedor « If 
your Jadyſhip has not heard cn what occaſion, I 
{hall be ready to acquaint you with it. 

Sweet child! Charming frankneſs! I have en, 
I have heard enough of you for my preſent pur- 
poſe - We will return to company—Such conpu- 
ny as I find you in is not to be had at all times. 
I will reſtore you to them. 

But madam, declining her leading hand — 

But what, my dear ! 

Have you not, madam I But your Ladyſhip 
could at have received any letter from my aunt 
Selby -I wrote 

I have 
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I have nt, my dear. I could not, as you ſay. 
But I ſhall find a letter from her, perhaps, on my 
return. You approve, I hope, of the propoſal, it 
you ſhall have no objection to my ſon ?, 

My aunt, madam, will let you know— 

I will not have it otherwiſe than I with it to be 
Remember that I value you for the frankneſs 
you are praiſed for A little female trifling to my 
gan, you will, in order to be aſſured of his value 
tor you (and men love not all halcyon courtſhips), 
but none to e, my love. I'll aſſiſt you, and keep 
your counſel, in the firſt caſe, if it be neceſſary. 
He ſhall love you above all the women on earth, 
and convince you that he does, or he ſhall not call 
you his—But no female trifling to his mother, 
child! We women ſhould always underſtand one 
another. 

Becauſe I would not be thought to be an inſin- 
cere creature, a trifler, I think I ought to mention 
to your ladylhip, that it would be a great, a very 
great part of my happineſs, to be deemed worthy 
of your ſriend{hip—without— 

Without what ?—You do well perhaps to bluſh ! 
Without what ? 

Without the relation—if you pleaſe. 

I was confounded with her goodneſs, Lucy. 
Here, my dear, is another {ſuperior character—I 
fancy her maiden-name was Grandiſon. 

But I dart pleaſe. So no more of this. Let us 
join company. And, taking my hand with the 

oodnelſs of a real mother, yet her brow a little 
overclouded, ſhe made apologies to them for tak- 
ing me aſide; and faid, ſhe could truſt to their 
prudence, ſhe was ſure, they mult needs gueſs at 
her view; and therefore the offered not to put a 
limit to their conjectures, ſince denial or evaſion 
would but, in this caſe, as it generally did, defeat 
its own end, and ſtrengthen what it aimed to 

weaken. 
Is 
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Is there no obtaining ſuch a mother, thought T, 
without marrying Lord D. !—And ſhould I refuſe 
to ſee him, if an interview is deſired, eſpecially 
when Lady L. has ſeemed to encourage the Coun— 
teſs to think, that Somebody has no thought—In- 


decd I don't deſire that that Somebody thould—It 


II don't know what I was going to add to that 
i/: Bur pray tell my grandmamma, that I hope 
her Harriet will never give her cauſe to lament her 
being entangled in a hopeleſs paſſion. No, indeed ! 
But, my Lucy, one lilly queſtion to you who 
have been a little entangled, and more happily di/- 
entangled : I catch myſelf of late in ſaying him and 
he and writing to you Somebody, and ſuch 11 words, 
inſtead of ſaying and writing boldly, as I uſed to 
do, Sir Charles, and Sir Charles Grandiſon ; which 
would ſound more reſpectfully, and yet am ſure I 
want not reſpect. What is the meaning of this ?— 
Is it a ſign—Ah ! my Lucy! you fad you would 
keep a ſharp-look-out; and did I not ſay I would 
upon myſelf: Surely I 1aid truth: Surely you will 
think ſo, when you ſee ſuch little filly things as 
theſe do not eſcape me. But when you think me 
too trifling, my dear, don't expoſe me. Don't 


read it out in the venerable circle. That to ſome. 


may appear very weak and lilly, which by others 
will be thought exculeable, becauſe natural. It 
would be wrong (as I yet never did it) to write ſe- 
parately to you. And what have I in my heart, 
were it to be laid open to all the world, that I 
ſhould be—atraid—I was going to write, that I 
{ſhould be a/hamed of ? But I think I am a little a- 
ſhamed, at times, for all that—Ah, Lucy ! don't 
add, „ And ſo I ought.” 

Lady D. repeated her deſire of being acquaint- 
ed wit Sir Charles. She has no daughter: 80 it 
was purely for the ſake of his great character. She 
hie ird, ſhe ſaid, that he was the politeſt of bro— 
th-1s, That was always a good ſign with her. 
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He gives you, Miss Grandiſon, I am told, a great 
deal of his company. 

Mils Granditon laid, that their brother, ſhe be— 
lieved, was one of the buſieſt men in the kingdom, 
who was not engaged in public allairs; and yet 
the molt of a family man. I endeavour, ſaid the, 
to make home delighttul to him. I never break in 
upon him when he is in his ſtudy, without leave: 
Indeed I ſeldom atk it; for when he is inclined to 
give me his company, he ſends his compliments to 
me and requeſts, as a favour from me, what I am 
always ready to conſider as one done e me. And 
I ſee he loves me. He is not unealy in my com- 
pany : He comes for half an hour, and ſtays an 
hour—But don't ſet me into talking of him; for 
my heart always dilates, when I enter into the a- 
greeable ſubject, and 1 know not where to ſtop. 

Lady J. Charlotte is a happy girl. 

Miſs Gr. And Lady L. is a happy woman; 
for he loves her as well as he loves e. Indeed he 
is ſo good as to ſay (but I know it is to keep us 
from pulling caps) that he knows not which he 
loves belt: We have different qualities, he ſays; 
and he admires in each what the other has not. 

Lady D. But what are his employments? What 
can he be ſo much buſted in? 

Miſs Gr. A continual round of good offices, 
He has a ward. She has a large fortune. The 
attention he pays to her affairs takes up a goo«l 
deal of his time, He is his own ſteward; and 
then he has a variety of other engagements, ct 
which we aſk him not one word; yet long to 
know {ometling about them.-—-But this we are 
ſure of, that, if he thinks any thing will give us 
pleaſure, we ſhall hear of it: It the contrary, he 
is as ſecret as the night. 

Will nobody ſay one bad or one indifferent 
thing of this man, -Lucy | There is no bearing 
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theſe things! O my dear, what a nobody is your 
poor Harriet! 

Lady D. He is one of the handſomeſt men in 
England, they tell me. 

Miſs Gr. Siſters are not judges. They may be 
partial, His benignity of heart makes his face thine. 
Had I a lover but half as handſome as I think my 
brother, I ſhould make no objection to him on the 
account of perſon. 

Lady I. But he is the gentecleſt of men! 
What think 5, filtzr Harriet. 

Harriet. . * Siſters are not judges. They may 
© be partial.” 

What meant Lady L. to apply to me! But I had 
been ſome time ſilent. She could not mean any 
thing: And both ſiſters complimented me on re- 
cognizing the relation. 

Lady D. aſked me how long I ſhould ſtay in 
town ? 

I ſaid, I believed not long. I had leave for 
three months. Thoſe would be ſoon clapſed ; and 
as my friends were ſo good as to be pleaſed with 
my company, I ſhould rather chuſe to walk within 
than itep out of my limits. 

The Counteſs, with a nod of approbation, ſaid, 
With good young people it will be always ſo: And 
this is more praiſeworthy in Miſs Byron, as ſhe 
may do what the pleaſes. 

Then taking me a little aſide—I hope, my dear, 
you meant nothing contrary to my wiſhes, when 
you referred, in ſo doubtful a manner, to what 
you had written to your aunt. You don't anſwer 
me! This is a call upon your frankneſs. Women, 
when any thing is depending, on which they have 
ſet their hearts, are impatient—Don't you know 
that? They love not ſuſpenſe. 

It is painful to me, madam, to decline a propo- 
ſal that would give me a relation to ſo excellent a 
lady—But— 

But 
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But what, my dear ?—Let not maidenly affecta- 
tion ſtep in with its cold water. You are above it. 
Woman to woman, daughter to mother—You are 
above it. 

Then, turning to the ladies, and to my couſins 
— You don't know, any of you (we are by our- 
ſelves), that Mits Byron's heart is engaged? Mits 
Grandiſon, let me apply to you: Maiden ladies o- 
pen their hearts to one another. Know you whe— 
ther Miſs Byron has yet ſeen the man to whom the 
withes to give her hand? Her aunt Selby writes to 
me, that ſhe has not. 

Miſs Gr. We young women, madam, often 
know leaſt of our own hearts. We are almoit as 
unwilling to find out ourſelves in certain caſes, as 
to be found out by others. Speak, lilter Harriet: 
Anſwer for yourlelt. 

"Was not this grievous, Lucy? And yet what 
ailed me, that I could not ſpeak without heſitation! 
But this lady's condeſcending goodneſs —Yect this 
wicked Sir Hargrave! His aitempt, his cruel 
treatment of me, | 0x0 made me quite another crea- 
ture than I was. ] 

My aunt Selby, madam, wrote the truth. To 
ſay I with not to marry for ſome time to come, 
may ſound like an affectation, becauſe I have ever 
honoured the ſtare—But ſomething has happened 
that has put me out of conceit with myſelt, and 
with men too. 

Lady D. With all men, child ?—-I will allow 
for a great many things in a weak mind, that I 
will not in yours. I have had a hint or two about 
an inſult, or I know not what, from Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen, ſince I came to town ; for I have aſked 
after you, my dear : But what is that but a con- 
firmation of your merits? What a diſagreeable 
woman mult the be, whom but one man in the 
world could like ? 
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But excuſe me, Miſs Byron, I have ſaid abun- 
dance of impertinent things: I have gone further 
on this firſt viſit than I intended. You muſt thank 
| tor this that ingenuous and open countenance, 


| which confirms, at firſt ſight, the character I had 
| heard given by every body who ſpoke of you. I. 
| {hall ſee, perhaps, what your aunt Selby, to whom 
| you refer, writes, when I get down. I ſhall ſoon 


be in town, as I ſaid, for the reſt of the winter ; 
and then I will make myſelf miſtreſs of your whole 
hiſtory from theſe ladies, and from yourſelf: And 
| there ſhall end all my enquiries, and, I hope, all 
| my ſohcitudes, on an article that is next my heart. 
| Mean time, adieu, my dear—Adieu. 
She then, courteſying to all round, gave her 
| hand to Mr Reeves, who led her to her chair; 
| leaving us all full of her praiſes. 
Miſs Gr. (looking archly) I ſay nothing as to 


| 
| her particular errand, becauſe I would not be too 
| curious; and becauſe you aſk me no queſtions 
| Harriet. 


Lady L. This muſt do, Miſs Byron: Who 
| would not wilh for ſuch a mother? 
1 Harriet. Is the mother to be the principal in- 
ducement in ſuch an article as this? 
Miſs Gr. Why, my dear, do you pretend; in 


vou meet with a man who deſerves you-?—PBut, 

| Harriet, you mult voluntarily open your heart to 
me. I have a good deal of curiofity/; and, .when- 

i ever you are dilpoſed to gratiſy it, will not avith= 
i draw my attention. 
i Harriet. I will read to you this moment, if you 
| pleaſe, ladies, as to my ſiſters, what Lady D. wrote 
to my aunt Selby; and what my aunt anſwered on 

the occaſion. 
| Miſs Gr. That's my beſt Harriet! I love to 
hear how and every Hing about theſe ſort of. mat- 
LETS. 

Lady 


ſuch an age of petits maitres, to live ſingle, till 
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Lady J. Theſe girls, Mrs Reeves, delight in 
love- ſubjects: There is a kind of enthutiaſm in 
theſe matters that runs away with them. 

Miſs Gr. Say you fo, Lady L.? And pray had 
yen ever any of this enthuſiaſm ? And it you had, 
did matrimony cure you of it ?—Sce, Harriet! My 
ſiſter has not been married many months; yet how 
quietly ſhe now talks of the enthu/raſ-m of love to us 
maidens Ah! my dear Lady L.] women, I ſee, 
have their free-maſonry as well as men! Don't 
you think ſo, Mrs Reeves? A poor ſecret after all, 
[ believe, on both ſides, whiſpered the lively lady; 
but loud enough for every one to hear what ſhe 
faid. 

Lady L. ealled her a mad girl. But let us 
be favoured, ſaid the to me, with your communi- 
cations. 

I pulled out the letters. I read the two firſt pa- 
ragraphs in my aunt's letter to me entire; for 
they propoſe the matter, and nothing elſe. 

What follows, ſaid I, is full of love and care, and 
ſo forth: But here is one paragraph more I can 
read to you. 

Miſs Gr. As much reſerve as you pleaſe, ſiſter 
Harriet. I am learning how to deal with you. 

Lady L. Why that Charlotte? No fear that you 
will tell us more than we have a mind we ſhould 
know. Regard not, therefore, this threatening, 
Miſs Byron. 

Harriet. To own the truth, I cannot read every- 
thing my aunt writes: But the Counteſs of D.“s 
propoſal, and what relates to that, I will read, if 
you pleaſe. 

Miſs Gr. What you will—Read what you will. 
I find we are not at preſent ſo well acquainted as 
we ſhall be hereafter. 

What could Miſs Grandiſon mean by that? 

I read the lat paragraph but one, in which my 
aunt propoſes my coming down ; and that I will 
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either encourage the Counteſs's propoſal, or accept poſſi 
of Mr Orme ; ending with the earneſt deſire of my aunt 
iriends to have me married. it. 
I then gave into Miſs Grandiſon's hands the I 
Countels's firſt letter ; and ſhe read it out. her 
She gave it me back, and thanked me. Were all 1 
women, ſaid ſhe, capable of acting thus frankly, the curi 
ſex would leave affectation to the men- monkeys. 8 
Remember, Harriet, that your openneſs of heart is gin: 
one of the graces for which I principally admire « h 
you. « 7} 
Lady I.. O the rogue! Take care of her, Miſs cluc 
Byron! She tells you this, to get out of you all aſh; 
your ſecrets. 4 
Miſs Grandiſon may eafily obtain her end, ma- my 
dam. She need only tell me, what ſhe beſt likes I . 
ſhould be; and I muſt try to be that. ed 
Miſs Gr. Good girl! And'take this along with th: 
you; and when you convince me that you will not Wo 
hide, I will convince you that I will not ſeek. But tel 
what is next? fei 
I then gave into her hand the copy of my aunt 
Selby's anſwer. — by 
Miſs Gr. May I read it all? 70 
Harriet. If you pleaſe: The fondneſs of my ta 
aunt, and the partiality of— 
Mis Gr. Away! away, Harriet No affecta- ſt 


tion, child! | 
She read it out. Both ſiſters praiſed the heart fi 
of the dear and thrice indulgent writer! and called 1 
her their aunt Selby. 2 
I then gave Miſs Grandiſon the Counteſs's ſecond \ 
letter. They were no leſs pleaſed with that than A 
with the firſt. | 
Miſs Gr. But now your opinion of the propoſal, 
child? Will you truſt us with that? Have you a 
copy of what you wrote ? 
Harriet. I kept a copy only of what immediately 
reſpet2d the propoſal; and that, becauſe it was 

| | pollible 
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poſſible I might want to have recourſe to it, as my 
aunt might, or might not, write farther about 
it. 

I took it out of my pocket book, and gave it to 
her to read. | 

Thank you, child, ſaid ſhe ; I ſhould. have no 
curioſity, if J did not love you. | 

She read it out: It was the paragraph that be- 
gins with © You will, upon the ſtrength of what I 
& have ſaid,” &©c.—ending with * Such is my mean- 
&« ing.” — Luckily, I had not tranſcribed the con- 
cluding ſentence of that paragraph; having been 
aſhamed. of the odd words, Hope of your hope. 

Lady L. But why thould that be your meaning, 
my dear ? 

Harriet. J added, I remember, that I was pain- 
ed by the teazing of theſe men, one after another ; 
that I never took delight in the airy adulation ; and 
was now the more pained, becauſe of the vile at- 
tempt of Sir Hargrave, which had given me a ſur- 
feit of the ſex. 

Miſs Gr. A temporary ſurfeit! It is over, I hope, 
by this time. But, my dear—And yet as I owe to 
your generoſity the communication, I would not 
take occaſion from it to teaze you 

Harriet. Miſs Grandiſon will oblige me, ſay what 
ſue pleaſes. 

Miſs Gr. As you intend to marry—As your 
friends are very deſirous that you /ould—As Lady 
D. is an excellent woman—As her ſon is, as men 
go, a tolerable man—As he is a peer of the realm; 
which is ſomething in the ſcale, though it is not of 
weight, ſingly conſidered As his eſtate is very con- 
ſiderable—As you may have your own terms—As 
you like not any one cf your numerous admirers : 
—All theſe A, conſidered, why, why, in the 
name of goodneſs, ſhould you give ſo flat a denial ? 
Yet have not ſeen the gentleman; and therefore cax 
have no dillike cither to Jas ſenſe or perſon? I 

with, 
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wiſh, my dear, you would give ſuch a reaſon for 
your denial, a denial ſo ffrongly expreſſed, as one 
would imagine ſuch a woman as the Counteſs of 


D. would be ſatisfied with, from ſuch a one as Miſs 


Byron. 

Lady L. Perhaps, now that Miſs Byron has ſeen 
what a lady the Counteſs of D. is— 

Miſs Gr. And now that ſhe has overcome the 
temporary ſurfeit — 

Lady JL. She will change her mind. 


[Are you not, my dear aunt Selby, are you not, 
my Lucy, diſtreſſed for me at this place? I was at 
the time greatly ſo for be. 


Harriet. My mind has been diſturbed by Sir Har- 
ave's violence; and by apprehenſions of fatal 
miſchiefs that might 7 probably have followed the 
gram protection given me: Wonder not, there- 
ore, ladies, if I am unable, on a ſudden, to give 
ſuch reaſons for having reſuſed to liſten to Lady 
D. 's propoſal, as you require; although, at the 
ſame time, I find not in my heart the leaſt inclina- 
tion to encourage it. 

Miſs Gr. You have had your difficulties of late, 
my Harriet, to contend with: And thoſe you mult 
look upon as a tax to be paid by a merit ſo conſpi- 
cuous. Even in this lighter caſe, as you love to 
oblige, I can pity you for the ſituation you are likely 
to be in, betwixt the refuſed ſon and the deſerving 
mother. But when you conſider, that the plagues 
of the diſcreet proceed from other people, thoſe of 
the indiſcreet from themſelves, you will fit down 
with a juſt compliment to yourſelf, and be content. 


You ſee I can be grave now-and-then, child. 


Harriet. May I deſerve to be called prudent and 
diſcreet ! On that condition I am willing to incur 


the penalty. I 
29 


r 
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Lady L. Come, come ; that is out of the queſ- 
tion, my dear : So you are contented of courſe, or 
in the way to be ſo. 

The ladies took their leave, and ſeemed. pleaſed 


with their vilit. 


It is now, my dear friends, ſome how or other, 
become neceflary, I think, to let you minutely into 
my ſituation, that you may advile, caution, inſtruct 
me For, I protelt, I am in a ſort of wilderneſs, —- 
Pray, my Lucy, tell me—But it cannot be from 
1.5ve : So I don't care—Yet to lie under ſuch a 
weight of obligation; and to find myſelf ſo much 
ſurpaſſed by theſe ladies Vet it is not from Evy, 
ſurely : That is a very bad pafticn. I hope my: 
boſom has not a place in it for ſuch a mean ſelt- 
tormentor. Can it be from Pride? Pride is a vice: 
that always produces mortification : And proud: 
you all made me of your favour—Yet I thought it 
was grateful to be proud of it. 

[T wiſh I were with you, Lucy. I ſhould aſæ 
you abundance of queſtions ; and repoſe my anxi- 
ous: heart on your faithful boſom ; and, at the ſame 
time, from your anſwers, arm it againſt too great 
a ſenſibility before it is too late. 

But, pray, don't I remember, that you faid, 
you found ſighing a relief to you, on a certain oc- 
caſion :I am ſerious, my dear. That there was 
a ſort of you know not what of pleaſurerin ſigliing? 
Yet that it was involuntary ?—Did you not ſay, 
that you. were ready to quarrel with yourſeli,. you 
knew not why ?—And, pray, had you not a fret- 
ting, gnawing pain in your ſtomach, that made 
you 1 can't tell how to deſcribe it; yet were 
humble, meek, as if looking out for pity from 
every body, and ready to pity every body? Were 
you not att2ntive to ſtories of people, young wo- 
men eſpecially, labouring under doubts and dith- 
culties:— Was not your humanity raiſed ? _ 
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ſelf-conſequence lowered ? But did you not think 
ſuſpence the greateit of all torments ?—I think, my 
dear, you hved without eating or drinking ; yet 
looked not pining, but freſh. —Your reit—I re- 
member it was broken. In your ſleep you ſeemed 
to be diſturbed. You were continually rolling 
down mountains, or tumbling from precipices—or 
were borne down by tempeſts; carried away with 
ſudden inundations ; or ſinking in deep waters; 
or flying from fires, thieves, robbers— 

How apt are we to recolle&, or to try to recol- 
let, when we are apprehenſive that a caſe may 
poſſibly be our own, all thoſe circumſtances, of 
which, while another's (however dear that other 
might be to us), we had not any clear or adequate 
ideas I But I know, that ſuch of theſe as I recol- 
le& not from you, muit be owing to the danger, to 
the terror I was in from the violence of Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen. Often and often do I dream 
over again what I ſuffered from him. I am now 
imploring mercy from him; and meet with no- 
thing but upbraidings and menaces. He is now 
ſtopping my mouth with his handkerchiet: His 
horrible clergyman, if a clergyman he was, is 
reading the ſervice quite through: And I am 
contending againſt the legality of the aflerted 
marriage. At other times, I have eſcaped ; and 
he is purſuing me: He gains upon my flying feet; 
and I wake myſelf with endeavouring in vain to 
cry out for help. 

But when fancy is more propitious to me, then 
comes my reſcuer, my deliverer : And he is ſome- 
times a mighty prince (dreams then make me a per- 
fet romancer), and I am a damſel in diſtreſs. The 
milk-white paltrey once came in. All the marvel- 
lous takes place; and lions and tygers are ſlain, and 
armies routed, by the puiſſance of his ſingle arm. 

Now, do not theſe reveries convince you, that I 
owe all my uneaſineſs to what I ſuffered irom Sir 
Hargrave's 
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Hargrave's barbarity? I think I muſt take my 
aunt's advice; leave London; and then I ſhall 
better find out, whether, as all my friends ſuſpect, 
and as, to be ingenuous, I myſelf now begin ſome- 
times to fear a paſſion ſtronger than gratitude 
has not taken hold of my heart. Of this I am 
ſure, my reaſoning faculties are weakened. Mis 
Granditon ſays, that, in my illneſs at Colnebrook, 
I was delirious ; and that the doctor they called in 
was afraid of my head: And thould I ſuffer my- 
ſelf to be entangled in a hopeleſs paſſion, there will 
want no further proof, that my reaſon has ſut- 
ſered.] 

Adieu, my Lucy! What a letter have I writ- 
ten! The concluſion of it, I doubt, will of itſelf 
be a ſufficient evidence of the weakneſs I have 
mentioned, both of head and heart, of 

| Your HARRIEr. 


On peruſal of the latter part of this letter 
[which I have encloſed in hooks], it you can 
avoid it, Lucy, read it not before my uncle. 


LETTER VI. 
Miſs Harriet Brxox, To Miſe Lucy SELBY. 


Sat. March 4. 

HIS morning Sir Hargrave Pollexten made 

Mr Reeves a viſit. He ſaid it was to him; 

but I was unluckily below ; and forced to hear all 
he had to ſay, or to appear unpolite. 

He propoſed viſiting my grandmamma, and 

aunt Selby, in order to implore their forgiveneſs. 

But Mr Reeves diverted him from thinking of 


that. 
| He 
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He had not ſought me, he ſaid, at Lady Betty 
Williams's, but from his deſire (on the character 
he had heard of me) to pay his addrefles to me in 
preterence to -every other woman. He had laid 
out for ſeveral opportunities to get into my com- 
pany, before he heard I was to dine there. Parti- 
cularly, he once had reſolved to pay a viſit in form 
to my uncle Selby, in Northamptonſhire, and had 
got all his equipage in readineſs to ſet out; but 

card that I was come to town with Mr and Mrs 
Reeves. He actually then ſet out, he ſaid, for 
Peterborough, with intent to propoſe the affair to 
my grandfather Deane ; but found that he was 
gone to Cambridge; and then being refolved to 
try his fate with me, he came to town; and hard- 
ly queſtioned ſueceeding, when he underſtood that 
my friends left me to my own choice; and know- 
ing that he could offer ſuch propoſals as none of 
the gentlemen who had made pretenſions to me 
were able to make. His intentions therefore 
were not ſudden, and ſuch as aroſe upon what he 
ſaw of me at Lady Betty Williams's ; though the 
part I ſupported in the converſation there preci- 
pitated his declaration. 

He was very unhappy, he ſaid, to have ſo mor- 
tally diſobliged me; and repeated all his former 
pleas ; his love [rough love, I am ſure], compai- 
ſion, ſuffer ings, and I cannot tell What; inſiſting, 
that he had forgiven much greater injuries, as was 
but 4% apparent. 

I told him that I had ſuffered more than he 
could have done, though his hurt was more viſible 
than mine: That nevertheleſs I tergave him; as no 
bad conſequences had followed between him and 
my protector ¶ Protector! muttered he]—But 
that he knew my mind before he made that bar- 
barous attempt: And I beſought him never more 
to think of me; and he mult excuſe me to ſay, 
that this muſt be the very laſt time I ever would 
ſee him, | A 
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A great deal was ſaid on both ſides; my 
couſins remaining attentively ſilent! all the time: 
And at laſt he inſiſted that I would declare, that L 
never would be the wife either of Mr Greville or 
Mr Fenwick: Aſſuring me, that the rath ſtep he 
had taken to make me his was owing principally 
to his apprehenſion, that Mr Greville was more 
likely to ſucceed with me than any.other man. 

I owed him, I told him, no ſuch declaration. 
But Mr Reeves, to get rid of his importunity, gave 
it as his opinion, that there was no ground for Eis 
apprehenſions that I would give my hand to 
either; and I did not contradict him. 

Mr Bagenhall and Mr Jordan, before I could 
get away from this importunate man, came to en- 
quire for him. He then owned, that they came in 
hope of ſeeing me; and beſought me to favour 
him and them for one quarter of an hour only. 

I was reſolved to withdraw : But, at Sir Har- 
grave's command, as impertinently given as offici- 
ouſly obeyed, Mr Reeves's ſervant led them (his 
maſter indeed not eontradicting) into the parlour 
where we were. | 

The two ſtrangers behaved with great reſpect. 
Never did men run praiſes higher than both theſe 
gentlemen gave to Sir Charles Grandiſon. And 
indeed the ſubject made me eaſier in their company 
than I ſhould otherwiſe have been. | 

It is not poſſible, I believe, for the vaineſt mind 
to hear itſelf profutely praiſed, without ſome pain : 
But it is ſurely one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures in the 
world, to hear a- whole company join in applaud- 
ing the abſent perſon who ſtands high in our opi- 
nion: and efpecially if he be one to whoſe unex- 
ceptionable goodneſs we owe, and are not aſhamed 
to aun, obligation. 

What further pleaſed me was to hear Mr Ba- 
genhall declare, which he did in a very ſerious 
manner, that Sir Charles Grandiſon's great beha- 

Vol. II. 1 viour, 
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viour, as he juſtly called it, had made ſuch impreſ- 


ſions not only upon bim, but upon Mr Merceda, 


that they were both determined 7% turn over a new 
leaf, was his phraic; and to live very different 
lives from what they /ad lived; though they were 
far, they bleſſed God, from being before the wort 
of men. o | | 
Theſe gentlemen, with Mr Merceda and Sir 
Hargrave, are to dine with Sir Charles to-day. 
They both mentioned it with great pleaſure : But 


Sir Hargrave did not ſeem ſo well pleaſed, and 


doubted of his being able to perſuade himſelf to go. 

The invitation was given at Mr Jordan's motior, 
who took hold of a ſlight invitation of Sir Charles's; 
Mr Jordan 2 that he reſolved not to let ſlip 
any opportunity o 
with ſo extraordinary a man. 

Sir Hargrave talked of ſoon leaving che town, 
and retiring to one of his country- ſeats; or of go- 
ing abroad, for a year or two, if he muſt have no 
hopes Hopes! a wretch !— | 

Yet he ſhewed ſo much dejection, and is ſo real- 
ly mortified with the damage done to a face that 
he uſed to take pleaſure to fee reflefted in the glaſs 
(never once looking into either of thoſe in the par- 
lour he was in, all the time he ſtaid), that I could 
once or twice have been concerned for him: But 
when I ſeriouſly reflect, I do not know whether 
his mortification is nct the happieſt thing that 
could have befallen him. It wants only to be at- 
tended with patience.— He is not ow an ugly man 
in his perſon. His eſtate will always give him 
conſequence. He will now think the better of o- 
thers, and the worſe of himſelf: He may, much 
worſe; and not want as much vanity as comes to 
his ſhare. 

But ſay you, my uncle (as I fancy you do), that 
I alſo may ſpare {ome of -y vanity, and not be the 
werſe girl? Ah! no! I am now very ſenſible of 

my 


improving an acquaintance, 
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my own defects. I am poor, low, filly, weak— 
Was I ever inſolent? Was I ever ſaucy? Was I 
ever—O my uncle, hide my faults. I am morti- 
fied. Let me not reproach myſelf with having de- 
ſerved mortification. If I did, I knew it not. I 
intended not to be ſaucy, vain, inſolent And if I 
was ſo, lay it to a flow of health and good ſpi- 
rits ; to time of life; young, gay, and priding my- 
ſelf in every one's love; yet molt in the love, in 
the fond indulgence, of all you my good friends: 
And then you will have ſome of my faults to lay at 
your own doors; nor will you, even you, my uncle, 
be clear of reproach, becauſe your correction was 
always mingled with ſo much praile, that I thought 
you were but at play with your niece, and that you 
levelled your blame more at the ſex than at your 
Harriet. 


But what have I written againſt myſelf ! I be- 
lieve I am not ſuch a low, filly, weak creature, as 
I had thought myſelf. For juſt as I had laid down 
my pen with a penſive air, and to look into the 
ſtate of my own heart, in order either to lighten 
or to confirm the ſelf-blame I had fo glibly writ- 
ten down, Lady L. in her chair made us a viſit. 
She came up directly to me: I am come to dine 
with your couſins and you, Miſs Byron, ſaid ſhe. 
— I be welcome? But don't anſwer me. I know 
I ſhall. | 

Mrs Reeves entered, and acknowledged the favour. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, and ſome of his bre- 
thren, are to dine with my brother, ſaid my lady; 
and I, not being obliged to do the honours of the 
table, with my lord's conſent made my eſcape. 1 
cannot endure the wretch who could make ſuch a 
vile attempt upon you, and who might have mur- 
dered my brother. Come, will you — me ſee what 
you are writing? You can forgive Charlotte's free- 
dom: Will you excuſe her er's? 

| . I can- 
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viour, as he juſtly called it, had made ſuch impreſ- 


ſions not only upon bim, but vpon Mr Merceda, 


that they were both determined 70 turn over à new 
leaf, was his phraie; and to live very different 
lives from what they /ad lived; though they were 
far, they bleſſed God, from being before the wor it 
of men. o | | 
Theſe gentlemen, with Mr Merceda and Sir 
Hargrave, are to dine with Sir Charles to-day. 
They both mentioned it with great pleaſure : But 


Sir Hargrave did not ſeem ſo well pleaſed, and 


doubted of his being able to perſuade himſelf to go. 

The invitation was given at Mr Jordan's motior, 
who took hold of a ſlight invitation of Sir Charles's ; 
Mr Jordan 1 that he reſolved not to let ſlip. 
any opportunity © 
with ſo extraordinary a man. 

Sir Hargrave talked of ſoon leaving the town, 
and retiring to one of his country- ſeats; or of go- 
ing abroad, for a year or two, it he muſt have no, 
hopes—Hopes ! a wretch !— | 

Yet he ſhewed ſo much dejection, and is ſo real- 
ly mortified with the damage done to a face that 
he uſed to take pleaſure to fee reflected in the glaſs 
(never once looking into either of thoſe in the par- 
lour he was in, all the time he ſtaid), that I could 
once or twice have been concerned for him: But 
when I ſeriouſly reflect, I do not know whether 
his mortification is nct the happieſt thing that 
could have befallen him. It wants only to be at- 
tended with patience.— He is not wow an ugly man 
in his perſon. His eſtate will always give him 
conſequence. He will now-think the better of o- 
chers, and the worſe of himſelf : He may, much. 
worſe; and not want as much vanity as comes to 

his ſhare. 
But ſay you, my uncle (as I fancy you do), that 
IT alſo may ſpare {ome of . vanity, and not be the 
werſe girl?—Ahb! no! I am now very ſenſible of 
my 
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my own defects. I am poor, low, filly, weak 
Was I ever infolent? Was I ever ſaucy? Was I 
ever O my uncle, hide my faults. I am morti- 
fied. Let me not reproach myſelf with having de- 
ſerved mortification. If I did, I knew it not. I 
intended not to be ſaucy, vain, inſolent And if I 
was ſo, lay it to a flow of health and good ſpi- 
rits ; to time of life; young, gay, and priding my- 
ſelf in every one's love; yet molt in the love, in 
the fond indulgence, of all you my good friends: 
And then you will have ſome of my faults to lay at 
your own doors; nor will you, even you, my uncle, 
be clear of reproach, becauſe your correction was 
always mingled with ſo much praiſe, that I thought 
you were but at play with your niece, and that you 
levelled your blame more at the ſex than at your 
Harriet. | 


— 


But what have I written againſt myſelf! I be- 
lieve I am not ſuch a low, filly, weak creature, as 
I had thought myſelf. For juſt as I had laid down 
my pen with a penſive air, and to look into the 
ſtate of my own heart, in order either to lighten 
or to confirm the ſelf-blame I had fo glibly writ- 
ten down, Lady L. in her chair made us a viſit. 
She came up directly to me: I am come- to dine 
with your couſins and you, Miſs Byron, ſaid ſhe. 
_ I be welcome? But don't anſwer me. I know 
I ſhall. 

Mrs Reeves entered, and acknowledged the favour. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, and ſome of his bre- 
thren, are to dine with my brother, ſaid my lady; 
and I, not being obliged to do the honours of the 
table, with my lord's conſent made my eſcape. I 
cannot endure the wretch who could make ſuch a 
vile attempt upon you, and who might have mur- 
dered my brother. Come, will you he me ſee what 


you are writing? You can forgive Charlotte's free- 
dom: Will you excuſe her er's? 
I 2 


I can- 
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I cannot ſhew your ladyſhip 4 I: have written; 
but I will read you ſome paſſages of the long let- 
ter before me. 65 | 

I told her my ſubject, and read to her ſuch as I 
thought I could read. She raved at Sir Hargrave: 
Wondered he had the confidence to — me, 
eſpecially with hope. She praiſed me. Yet ſaid 
to my couſin Reeves, that he ought to have been 
denied the houſe ; and the rather, as I was my- 
ſelf very unwilling to ſce him. 

I own I thought ſo too. Both my couſins are 
too good-natured. 

We had a great deal of talk about the duel that 
was 10 — A prevented. Lady L. gave us an 
account of that which her Father fought ; and to 
the iſſue of which they owed the loſs of the beſt of 
mothers: And at and after dinner ſhe piouſly ex- 
patiated on the excellencies of that mother ; and 
demonſtrated, what I have often thought of great 
conſequence (my graadmamma's and aunt Selby's 
examples before me affording the nobleſt proofs}, 
that the conduct cf women in their families is of 
high importance; and that they need not look out 
of them ſo often as they do, to employ themſelves ; 
and that not only in the moſt uſeful, but in the 
moſt delightful manner. 

My Lord L. having broke from the company 
at Sir Charles's, did us the honour to drink tea 


with us. Every thing, he ſaid, paſſed very agree- . 


able among the gentlemen he had left ; and it was 
his opinion, that his brother's noble behaviour, 
and the converſation that paſſed at table, and in 
which he left him and them engaged, would make 
more than one convert among them. 

He told Lady L. that Sir Charles was to ſet out 
on Monday for Canterbury [ For Canterbury, Lu- 
cy J; and that he ſhould take it for a favour, if 
the would give him her company for a few days at 
Colnebrook. Their new houſe, he ſaid, would he 

ready 
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ready to receive them in a week's time : It wanted 
nothing but a thorough airing. And it, ſaid he, 
you could prevail upon Miſs Grandifon to be with 
us till her brother returns, and both ſiſters could 
induce Miſs Byron to make a fourth, we ſhall be 
the happieſt party in the world; and perhaps may 
get Sir Charles among us, on his return, for a 
day or two. I bowed. 

I muſt tell you, my lord, that Charlotte and I 
thought to offer our attendance on Miſs Byron to 
ſome of the public entertainments: But your lord- 
ſhip's pleaſure ſhall determine me; and if we could 
be ſo happy as to have Miſs Byron for our gueſt, 
I am ſure of my ſiſter ; and it would be my pre- 
ferable wiſh. Mr Reeves, Mrs Reeves, will you 
ſpare Miſs Byron to me ? 

I looked as if for their leave. They gave a 
ſmiling aſſent. 

My lord and lady both expreſſed themſelves o- 
verjoyed. 

This Canterbury ran in my head. It was brought 
in naturally enough; and Mr Reeves wondered, 
that Sir Charles kept ſecret the motive of his jour- 
— thither backward and forward. The godliſe 
man, ſaid Mr Reeves, in the words of a great poet, 
has nothing to conceal. For my part, replied my 
lord, I conclude the motive 1s rather a painful than 
a pleaſurable one. Charlotte accuſes her brother 
of reſerves. I never found him reſerved : But he 
loves to play with her curioſity, and amuſe her: 
For ſhe is very curious, yet has her ſecret. —Has 
ſhe not, Lady L. ? 

Indeed the To replied my lady—Perhaps you, 
my dear, will be entruited with it, when you are 
at Colnebrook together. 

Pray, madam, ſaid I to Lady L. may I aſk— 
Does Sir Charles give Lord G. his intereſt in his 
addreſſes to Miſs Grandiſon ? 

I 3 Lady L. 
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Lady L. My brother wiſhes Charlotte married. 
He is a great friend to the married ſtate ; eſpeci- 
ally with regard to our ſex. 

Mr Reeves could not miſs this opportunity. It 
is a wonder, ſaid he, that Sir Charles himſelf does 
not think of marriage ? 

Lady L. That is a ſtring that we but juſt touch 
ſometimes, and away. There is a lady— 

There ſhe ſtopt. Had the looked with earneſt- 
neſs at me, I had been undone, I believe. 

[oF Let me aſk you, Lucy: You have paſſed the 
fiery ordeal—Did you ever find in yourſelf a kind 


of impatience, next to petulance; and in your 


heart (only for fear of expoſing yourſelf) that you 
were ready to quarrel, or to be fhort, with any 
body that came upon you of-a ſudden ; yet have 
no buſineſs of conſequence to engage either your 
fingers or your thoughts ?—Of late, my dear, I 
have been very often troubled with this odd ſenſa- 
tion. But my whole temper is altering, I believe. 
I ſhall grow peeviſh, perverſe, and gloomy, I doubt. 
O this wicked Sir Hargrave ! 71] | 

Pray, my dear, attend for the tuture to thoſe in- 
dexes or hands; and forbear to read out the paſſa- 
ges incloſed by them, if you can But if you come 
upon them before you are aware, why then read 
on—with all my heart. 

But to return to Lady L.'s alarming hint 
There i a lady”— 

Mrs Reeves. That Sir Charles loves, I ſuppoſe? 

Lady L. That loves Sir Charles; and ſhe has 
But for the lady's ſake—Yet, if it be allowable 
for any woman to be in love with any man, upon. 
an uncertainty of return, it is for one that is in 
love with my brother. 

Harriet. And cannot Sir Charles make a re- 
turn ?—Poor lady! 

My couſin afterwards told me that my upper- 
kp then. quivered like an aſfen-leaf. I did not know 
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that it did. I felt not a trembling at my heart; 
and when the lip trembles, the heart I think ſhould 
be affected. There uſed to be a cloſe connection 
between mine. | 

Mr Reeves. Miſs Grandiſon told me, that if her 
brother married, halt a ſcore women would break 
their hearts. 

Lady L. The words half a ſcore run as glibly off 
the tongue as half a dozen : But I believe, let the 
envious, the cenſorious, malign our ſex, and charge 
us with the love of rakes and libertines as they 
will, if all men were like my brother, there would 
not be a ſingle woman, and hardly a bad one, in the 
kingdom. What ſay you my Lord ? 

Lord L. My dear lite, you know I am all atten- 
tion, when ever you, or my filter Charlotte, make 
our brother the tubjec of your panegyric. If, Miſs. 
Byron, you do not chuſe to hear ſo much ſaid of 
this beſt of men, you will, I doubt, have an ill time 
of it in the favour you will do us at Colnebrook. 

Harriet. My Lord, I ſhould be very ungrateful, 
if I did not hear with pleaſure every thing that 
ſhall be ſaid in praiſe of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Lord L. When I am out of conceit with men, as 
too often they give me cauſe to be, I think of my 
brother, and forgive them. 

I wonder, Lucy, what every-body means by praiſ- 
ing Sir Charles Grandiſon ſo much in my hearing! 
— Shall I fly from town, to avoid hearing his prai- 
ſes !—Yes, ſay you? —But whither ? It muſt not 
be to Selby-houſe. Well then, I may as well go to 
Colnebrook. I ſhall there be informed of the rea- 
ſons for all thoſe general applauſes ; for hitherto I 
know nothing of his hiſtory, to what they tell me I 
am to know. 

Theſe general praiſes carried us away from a 
ſubje& that I thought we thould once have made 
more of That one lady—And I wanted to know, 


but had no opportunity to inform myſe f, whether 
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that lady's relations, or herſelf, live at Canterbury, 
On Monday, it ſeems, Sir Charles ſets out for that 
Canterbury ! 

Our noble gueſts would not ſtay ſupper. They 
had not been gone two hours before I had an hu- 
morous letter Fo Miſs Grandiſon. I incloſe it. 


Sat. night, 10 Clock, 
ORD and Lady L. rejoice me, by telling me, 
you will accompany them to Colnebrook on 
 Monday.—That's my good girl !—I will go with 
them for the ſake of your company. Yet I had 
half. denied them: And why? Becauſe, it you muſt 
know—But huſh—and catch a mouſe—Becauſe, a 
certain impertinent propoſes a viſit there; and I 
had thoughts to take the opportunity of being alone 
in town, to rid my hands for ever if poſſible of a- 
nother ſilly fellow, of whom, for one month, a great 
while ago, I thought tolerably. 

You and I, Harriet, will open to each other all 
our hearts. There is one chamber that has two 
beds init. We will have that. Our dreſſing- room 
ſhall be common to both. Lady L. is a morning- 
killer : She always loved her bed: So we ſliall have 
charming opportunities for a tète- a- tète converſa- 
tion. 

I will drink tea with you to-morrow— No, but I 
won't: You and your couſins ſhall drink tea with 
us Do you hear? I won't be denied. And then 
we'll ſettle how it ſhall be. I'll tell you what, my 
dear If, on my brother's return from Canterbury, 
he comes to us at Colnebrook, we will call him to 
account for all his reſerves. Here is this affair of 
Pollexfen's : How might it have ended! I tremble 
to think of it Vou'll ſtand by me: Won't you? 
I cannot make Lord and Lady L. of my party, or 
I would have rebelled before now But you and I, 
my dear, I warrant you—Yet you are ſo grave. 
Were you always ſuch a grave, ſuch a wiſe, ſuch a 

very 
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very wile girl, Harriet? Was your grandfather a 
very ſententious man? Was his name Sofomern 
Shirley ? | | has 

I love wiſdom as well as any-body : But wiſdom, 
out of its place, is a prude, my dear. How I ram- 
ble !—You'll come to-morrow—1 deſigned but two 
lines. Adiev. Believe me, Ever Yours, C. G, 


I hope, Lucy, I was not wrong in ſo readily eon- 
ſenting to go to Colnebrook. My own inclination, 
indeed, was in my compliance; and I begin to miſ- 
trult myſelf, wherever that ſtrongly leads. Vet 
why ſhould I undervalue myſelf? I know my heart 
to be good. In that I will not yield to any-body. 
I have no littleneſs in my mind: Naturally I have 
not. Guard me, O my friends! by your prayers, 
that no littleneſs, that is ct natural to my . heart, 
may depreciate it, and make me unworthy of the 
love you have ever ſhewn to | 

Your Hazxmitr Brreow. 


LETTESR.VIL 
Miſs Harriet Byron, To Miſe Lucy SELBY. 


Sunday, March 5. 
Y couſins will have it, that I am far gone in 
a certain paſſion [ They ſpeak quite out] ; 
and with a man that has given no encouragement— 
Encouragement ! how meanly ſounds that word ! 
But I hope they are miſtaken. I cannot ſay, but I 


might prefer, it I were to have my choice— one man 


to another But that is a different thing from be- 
ing run away with by ſo vehement a folly as they are 

ready to aſcribe to me. 
Well, but, under this notion, they are ſolicitous 
that I ſhould not negle& any opportunity L Wahat.a 
poor 
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poor creature do they think me ] of ingratiating 
muyſelf with the filters : And therefore I mult, by 
all means, accept of Miſs Grandiſon's invitation to 
W » —·˙ REY EE FOUSTY 


I infiſted, however, that they ſhould accompany. 


me, as they likewiſe were invited: And they obliged 
mel may ſay themſelves too; for they admire the 
brother and filters as much as I do. | 

We found together Lord and Lady L. Miſs 
Grandiſon, Miſs Jervois, Dr Bartlett, and Mr 


SGrandiſon. Sir Charles was in his drawing-room 
adjoining to the ſtudy ; a lady with him, they ſaid. 


What buſineſs had I to with to know whether it 
was an elderly or a young lady ? But I muſt tell 


you all my follies. When we 1 12 a very gen- 


teel chair made way for our coach. 


Mx Grandiſon made up to me; and, as hereto- 


fore, ſaid very filly things, but with an air as if he 
were accuſtomed to ſay ſuch, and to have them re- 
ceived as gallant things by thoſe to whom he ad- 
dreſſed them. How painful is it to a mind not 
quite at eaſe, to be obliged to be civil, when the 
car is invaded by contemptible ſpeeches, from a 
man who muſt think as highly of himſelf for utter- 
ing them, as meanly of the underitanding of the 
perſon he is ſpeaking to! 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaw me a little uneaſy, and came 
up to us. Mr Grandiſon, ſaid f}:e, I thought you 
had known Miſs Byron's character by this time. 
She is ſomething more than a pretty woman. She 


has a ſoul, Sir: The man who makes a compli- 


ment to her on her beauty depreciates her under- 
ſtanding. | 

She then led me to her ſeat, and ſat down next 
me. 

Mr Grandiſon was in the midſt of a fine ſpeech, 
and was not well pleaſed. He ſat down, threw one 
leg over the knee of the other, hemmed three or four 
times, took out his ſnuff- box, tapped it, let the . 

rop 
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drop through his fingers, then broke the lumps, then 
ſhut it, and twirled it, round with the fore-finger of 
his right hand, as he held it between the thumb and 
fore- finger of the other; and was quite like a ſullen 
boy: Let, after a while, tried to recover himſelf, 
by forcing a laugh at a flight thing or two ſaid in 
company, that was not intended to raiſe one. 


I think, my dear, I could have allowed a little 
more for him, had not his name been Grandiſon. 


We ſoon adjuſted every-thing for the little jour- 
ney. Mr Grandiſon told Miſs Grandiſon, that if 
ſhe would make him amends for her treatment of 
him juſt now, ſhe ſhould put Lord L. upon inviting 
him. Lord and Lady L. joined to do fo. But 


Miſs Grandiſon would not admit of his going; and 


I was glad of it. 


But, not to affront you, couſin, ſaid ſhe, Miſs. 
Byron and I want to have a good deal of particular 


converſation : So ſhall not be able to ſpare you an 


hour of our company at Colnebrook. But one 


thing, Sir: My brother ſets out for Canterbury to- 
morrow : Tell him that we won't be troubled with 
your company: Aſk him, it he will? 

Not in thoſe words neither, couſin Charlotte: 
But I will offer attendance; and if he accepts of it, 
I thall be half as happy as if I went to Colne- 
brook ; and only half, bowing to me. 

Why, now, you are a good docible kind of a man! 
I want to hear what will be my brother's anſwer : 
For we know not one ſyllable, nor can gucſs at his 
buſineſs at Canterbury. 

The tea-equipage being brought in, we heard Sir 


Charles's voice, ——— a lady to her chair; 
0 


and who pleaded engagement tor declining to drink 


tea with his ſitter. And then he entered the par- 
lour to us. He addreſſed my couiins, who were 
next him, with his uſual politeneſs. He then came 
to me: How does my good Miis Byron? Not diſ- 
compoſed, I hope, by your yeſterday's viſitęrs. 

They 
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They are all them in love with you. But you muſt 
have been pained—I Was paincd for you, when I 
heard they had vifited you. But extraordinary 
merit has ſome ſorfeitures to pay. | 

I am ſure, then, thought I, you muſt have a great 
many. Every time I ſee him, I think he riſes u- 
pon me in the-gracefulneſs of his behaviour. 

I have one agreeable piece of news to tell you, 
madam. Sir Hargrave will go abroad for a twelve- 
month. He ſays, he cannot be in the ſame king- 
dom with you, and not fee you. He hopes there- 
fore to leſſen the torment, by flying from the temp- 
tation. Mr Bagenhall and Mr Merceda will go 
with him. 

Then whiſpering me, hie ſaid, From a hint in the 
letter of the penitent Wilſon, that Mr Bagenhall's 
circumſtances are not happy, and that he is too 
much in the power of Sir Hargrave, I nave pre- 
vailed on the latter, in conſideration of the other's 
accompanying him abroad, to make him eaſy. 
And, would you beheveit? and can you forgive 
me ?—T have brought Sir Hargrave to conſent to 
give Wilſon the promiſed 100 l. To induce him 
to do this, Merceda (influenced by the arguments I 
urged, founded on the unhappy fellow's confeſſions 
in that letter) offered 50 l. more for his paſt fervi- 
ces to himſelf : And both, as a proof of the ſinceri- 
ty of the promiſed reformation. Wilſon ſhall not 
have the money, but upon his marrying the girl to 
whom he is, contracted: And on my return — a 
little excurſion I am making to Canterbury, I ſhall 
put all in a train. And now, let me aſk you, once 
more, Can you forgive me for rewarding, as you 
may think it, a baſe ſervant ? 

O Sir! how can I anſwer you ?—You 'told me 
at Colnebrook, that we were to endeavour to brin 
good out of the evil from which you had delivered 
me. This indeed is making your words true in a 
very extenſive ſenſe: To make your encmies your 

| friends ; 
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friends; to put wicked men into a way of refor- 
mation ; and to make it a bad man's intereſt to be 
good Forgive you, Sir! From what I remem- 
ber of that poor wretch's letter, I was obliged to 
him myſelf: I hough vile, he was leſs vile than he 
might have been. The young woman behaved 
with tenderneſs to me at Paddington: Let me 
therefore add 50/. to Mr Merceda's 50/. as an 
carneſt that I can follow a noble example. 

You charm me, madam, ſaid he. I am not diſ- 
appointed in my opinion of you—Wilſon, if he 
give hope of real penitence, ſhall not want the 
fourth 50 /.—Tt would be 2% good in you, ſo great 
a ſufferer as you were by his wickedneſs, to give 
it: But it will become a man to do it, who has 
not been injured by him, and who was the occa- 
ſion of his loſing the favour of his employer; and 
the rather as he was an adviſer to his fellow-agents 
to fly, and not to fire at my ſervants, who might 
have ſuffered from a /turdier villain. He has pro- 
miſed repentance and reformation : This ſmall 
ſum will give me a kind of right to enforce the 
performance.—But no more of this juſt now. 

Miſs Jervois juſt then looking as it ſhe would be 
glad to ſpeak with her guardian, he aroſe, and 
taking her hand, led her to the window. She was 
in a ſupplicating attitude, as if aſking a favour. 
He ſeemed to be all kindneſs and affection ro her 
— Happy girl !—Miſs Grandiſon, who had heard 
enough of what he ſaid of Wilſon, to be affected, 
whiſpered me, Did I not tell you, Harriet, that 
my brother was continually employed in doing 
good? He has invention, forecaſt, and contri- 
vance : But you ſee how thoſe qualities are all em» 
ployed. 

O Miſs Grandiſon, ſaid I, I am ſuch a nothing ! 
I cannot, as Sir Hargrave ſays, bear my own 
littleneſs. | 
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Be quiet, ſaid ſhe—You are an exceeding good 
ir]! But you have a monſtrous deal of pride.. 
Early I ſaw that. You are not half ſo good as 
the famous Greek, who loſing an election for 
which he ſtood, to be one of 300 only, thanked the 
gods, that there were in Athens (I thipk it was) 
zoo better men than himſelf. Will you not have 
honour enough, if it can be ſaid, that next to Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, you are the beſt creature in 
the world ? 

Sir Charles led his ward to a ſcat, and fat down 
by us. 

Couſin Charlotte, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, you re- 
member your treatment of me, for addrefling Mits 
Byron, in an open, and I thought, a very polite 
manner : Pray, where's your impartiality ? Sir 
Charles has been ſhut up in his ſtudy with a lady 
who would not be ſeen by any body elſe. But Sir 
Charles may do any thing. 

I am afraid it is too late, couſin, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon ; elſe it would be worth your while to try 
for a reputation. 

Has Charlotte, Mr Grandiſon, ſaid Sir Charles, 
uſed you ill? Ladies will do as they pleaſe with 
yon gallant men. They look upon you as their 
own; and you with them to do ſo. You muſt 
bear the inconvenience for the ſake of the conve- 
nience. | | 

Well, but Sir Charles, I am refuſed to be of the 
Colnebrook party—Abſolutely refuſed. Will you 
accept of my company ? Shall I attend you to Can- 
terbury ? 

Are you in earneſt, couſin Grandiſon? Will you 
ohlige me with your company? 

With all my heart and ſoul, Sir Charles. 

With all mine, I accept your kind offer. 

This agrecably ſurpriſed his ſiſters as well as 
me: But why then ſo ſecret, ſo reſerved, to them? 


Mr 
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Mr Grandiſon immediately went out to give or- 
ders to his fervant tor the journey. 

A good-natured man! ſaid Sir Charles. —Char- 
lotte, you are ſometimes too quick upon him Are 
you not? | 

Too quick upon him! No, no! I have hopes 
of him; for he can be aſhamed: That was not al- 
ways the caſe with him. Between your gentleneſs 
and my quickneſs, we ſhall make ſomething of 
him in time. | | 

Mr Grandiſon immediately returned; and we 
loſt zomething that Sir Charles was going to reply. 
But, by ſome words he dropt, the purport was to 
blame his ſiſter for not ſparing Mr Grandiſon be- 
fore company. 

| imagine, Sir Charles, that if you take Mr 
Granditon with you, one may venture to aſk a 
queſtion, Whether you go to any family at Can- 
terbury that we have heard of Alt is to do good, 
I am ſure. | 


Your eyes have aſked me that queſtion ſeveral 


times, Charlotte, I aim not at making ſecrets of 
any thing I do. I need not on this occaſion. Yet 
you, Charlotte, have your ſecrets. 

He looked grave. 

Have I my ſecrets, Sir Charles ?—Pray what do 
you mean? 

She coloured, and ſeemed ſenſibly touched. 

Too much emotion, Charlotte, is a kind of con- 
felion. Take care. Then turning it off with a 
imile—See, Mr Grandiſon, I am revenging your 
cauſe, Alarming ſpirits love not to be alarmed. 

So, Harriet! (whiſpering to me) I am filenced. 
Had I told you all my heart, I ſhould have half 
ſuſpected you. How he has fluttered me !—Lady 
— this is owing to you, whiſpering her behind my 
chair, 

I know nothing ; therefore could teil nothing. 

K 2 Conſcience, 
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Conſcience, conſcience | Charlotte, re-whiſpered 
Lady L. | 

She ſat ſtill, and was ſilent for a little while; 
Lord and Lady L. ſmiling, to enjoy her agreea- 
ble confuſion. At laſt— But, Sir Charles, you al- 
ways had ſecrets. You got out of me two or three 
of mine without exchange—You— 

Don't be uneaſy, my Charlotte. I expected a 
prompt, not a deliberate reply. My life is a various 
life. Some things I had better not have known 
mylelt. Sce, Charlotte, if you are ſerious, you 
will make me ſo. I have not any motives of ac- 
tion, I hope, that are either capricious or conceit- 
ed [Surely, Lucy, he cannot have ſeen what LI 
wrote to you about his reſerves! I thought he 
looked at me]—Only this one hint, my ſiſter: 
Whenever you condeſcend to conſult me, let me 
havee very thing before me that ſhall be neceſſary 
to enable me to form a judgment—Burt why ſo 
grave, Charlotte? Impute all I have ſaid, as re- 
venge of Mr Grandiſon's cauſe, in gratitude for 
his obliging offer of accompanying me to Canter- 
bury. | 

Cannot you reward him, Sir Charles, but by 
puniſhing me ? 

A good queſtion, Charlotte. But do you take 
what I have faid in that light ? 

I have done for the preſent, Sir: But I hope, 
when you return, we ſhall come to an eclairciſſe- 
ment. 

Needs it one ?—Will not better and more inte- 
reſting ſubjects have taken place by that time ?— 
And he looked at her with an eye of particular 
meaning. 

Now is he beginning to wind about me, whiſper- 
ed ſhe to me, as I told you at Colnebrook : Were 
he and I alone, he'd have me betore I knew where 
I was. Had he been a wicked man, he would have 
been a very wicked one. 

She 
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She was viſibly uneaſy ; but was afraid to ſay 
any more on the ſubject. 

Lady L. whiſpered—Ah! Charlotte, you are 
taken in your own toils. You had better let me 
into your ſecret. I would bring you off, if 1 could. 

Be quiet, Lady L. | 

We then talked of the time in the morning of 
our ſetting out for Colnebrook. I thought I read 
Miſs Emily's mind in her eyes—Shall we not have 
the pleaſure of Miſs Jervois's company? ſaid 1, 
to the liſters, 

Emily bowed to me, and ſmiled. 

The very thing that Miſs Jervois was petitton- 
ing to me ſor, ſaid Sir Charles: And I wiſhed, 
ladies, to have the motion come from one of you. 

Emily ſhall go with us, I think, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon. 

Thank you, madam, ſaid ſhe : I will take care 
not to break in upon you impertinently. ; 

What! doſt 74-4 too think we have ſecrets, child? 

Conſent with your ufual grace, Charlotte: Are 
you not too eaſily affected? Sir Charles ſpoke this 
ſmiling. 

Every thing you ſay, Sir Charles, affects me. 

I ought then to be very careful of what I ſay. 
If I have given my hiter pain, I beg her to forgive 
me. 

I am afraid to go on, whiſpered ſhe to me. 
Were he and I only together, my heart would be 
in his hand in a moment. 

I have only this to obſerve, Miſs Grandiſon, 
whiſpered I—When you are too hard upon me, I 
know to whom to apply for revenge. 

Such another word, Harriet, and I'll blow you 
up! 

What could ſhe mean by that ?—Blw me up! I 
have locked up my aunt's Jaſt letters, where ſo 
much is ſaid about entangling, and inclination, and 

ſo forth. When any thing occurs that we care not 
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to own, I ſee by Miſs Grandiſon, that it is eaſy 
for the ſlighteſt hint to alarm us. 

But Sir Charles to ſay ſo ſeriouſly as he did, 
« 'That his life was a various life;“ and that “ he 
“had better not have known ſome things himſelf,” 
affects me not a little. What can a man of his 
prudence have had to diſturb him ? But my favou- 
rite author ſays, 


Yet, with a figh cer all mankind, I grant, 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervene, 
Clouds that obſcure his ſublunary day; 

But never conquer. Fen the beſt muſt own, 
Patience and reſignation are the pillars 

Of human peace on earth. 


Night Thoughts. 


But ſo young a man!] ſo prudent ! as I ſaid; and 
fo generally beloved ! But that he is ſo, may he the 
occaſion.— Some lady, I doubt What ſad peo- 
ple are we women at this rate ! Yet ſome women 
may have the worſt of it. What are your thoughts 
on all theſe appearances, Lucy ? 

Miſs Grandiſon, as I ſaid, is uneaſy. Theſe are 
the words that diſturb her: “Only this one hint, 
„% my ſiſter : Whenever you condeſcend to conſult 
« me, let me have every thing before me that 
& ſhall be neceſſary to enable me to form a judg- 
« ment.” — And ſo they would me in her caſe. 

But it ſeems plain from Sir Charles's hint, that 
he keeps to himſelf (as Miſs Grandiſon once indeed 
ſaid in his favour) thoſe intelligences which would 
diſturb her, and his other friends, to know. The 
ſecret which he would have made of the wicked 
challenge, his ſelf-invited breakfaſting with Sir 
Hargrave, are proofs, among others, of this : 
And if this be his conſiderate motive, what a ſor- 
ward, what a cenſorious creature have I been, on 
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ſo many occaſions, to blame him for his reſerves, 
and particularly for his Canterbury excurſions! I 
think I will be cautious for the future how I take 
upon me to cenſure thoſe actions, which in ſuch a 
man I cannot account for. 

Miſs Grandiſon, on her brother's withdrawing 
with Dr Bartlett, ſaid, Well, now that my couſin 
Grandiſon will accompany my brother to Canter- 
bury, we ſhall have that ſecret out in courſe. 

Lady L. It ſeems to be your fault, Charlotte, 
that we have not had it before. 

Miſs Gr. Be quiet, Lady L. 

Mr Gr. Perhaps not. You'll find IT can keep 
a ſecret, couſin ; eſpecially if I am deſired to 
do ſo. 

Miſs Gr. I ſhall wonder at that. 

Mr Gr. Why ſo? 

Miſs Gr. Shall I give it you in plain Engliſh ? 

Mr Gr. You don't uſe to mince it. 

Miſs Gr. It would be ſtrange, couſin, if a man 
ſhould make a ſecret of an innocent piece of in- 
telligence, who has told ſtories of himſelf, and 
gloried in them, that he ought, if true, to have 
been hanged for—You would have it. 

Mr Gr. I know I muſt have the plain Engliſh, 
whether I ed for it or not. But give me — 
to ſay, couſin Charlotte, that you made not ſo ſu- 
perior a figure juſt now. 

Miſs Gr. True, Mr Grandiſon. There is but 
one man in the world of whom I ſtand in awe. 

Mr Gr. I believe it; and hope you never de- 
ſign to marry for Hat reaſon. 

Miſs Gr. What a wretch is my couſin ? Muſt 
a woman ſtand in awe of her huſband ? Whether, 
Sir, is marriage a ſtate of ſervitude or of freedom 
to a woman ? 

Mr Gr. Of freedom, as women generally mak: 
it—Of ſervitude, if they know their duty. —Par- 
don me, ladies. 

| Miß 
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Miſs Gr. Don't pardon him. I ſuppoſe, Sir, 


it is owing to your conſciouſneſs, that you have 
only the will, and not the ſpirit, to awe a woman 
of ſenſe, that you are a ſingle man at this day. 

Lady L. Pray, my Lord, what have I done, 
that you treat me with ſo much contempt ? 

Lord L. Contempt! my beſt life!—How is 
that ? 

Lady L. You ſeem not to think it worth your 
while to over-awe me. 

Mit Gr. Lord, my dear! how you are miſ- 
taken in applying thus to Lord L.] Lord L. is a 
good man, a virtuous man: None but rakes hold 
thoſe ver- auing doctrines. They know what they 
deſerve; and live in continual fear of meeting 
with their deſerts; and ſo, if they marry, having 
the hearts of ſlaves, they become tyrants. Mails 
Byron 

Mr Gr. The devil's in it if you two ladies want 
help. I fly the pit. 

Lord L. And I think, Mr Grandiſon, you have 
fought a hard battle. 

Mr Gr.] By my ſoul, I think ſo too. I have 
held it out better than I uſed to do. 

Miſs Gr. I proteſt I think you have. We ſhall 
brighten you up among us. I am miſtaken if there 
were not two or three (mart things ſaid by my cou- 
ſin. Pray, did any-body mind them? I thould be 
glad to hear them again. Do you recolle& them 
yourſelf, couſin ? 

Mr Gr. You want to draw me on again, couſin 
Charlotte. But the dl fetch me, if you do. I'll 
leave off while 1 am well. 

Miſs Gr. Would you have thought it, Lady L.! 
My couſin has diſcretion as well as ſinartneſt. I con- 
gratulate you, Sir: A new diſcovery !—But huſh ! 
*Tis time for both to have done. 

Sir Charles entered. Mr Grandiſon a ſufferer 
again? ſaid he. 

Mr 
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Mr Gr. No, no! Pretty well off this bout! 
Miſs Byron, I have had the better end of the ſtaff, 
J believe. 

Harriet. I can't ſay that, Sir. But you got off, 
I think, in very good time. 

Mr Gr. And that's a victory to what it uſed to 
be, I can aſſure you. No- body ever could awe Miſs 
Grandiſon. 

Miſs Gr. Coward !— You would z-w begin again, 
would you !—Sir Charles loves to take me down. 

Mr Gr. Never, madam, but when you are . 
And laughed heartily. 

Miſs Gr. Witty too !—A man of repartee. A 
verbal wit! And that's halt as good as a punſter at 
any time, | 

Sir Ch. Fight it out, couſin Grandiſon. You 
can laugh on, tho' the laugh of every other perſon 
{ſhould be againſt you. 

Mr Gr. And thou, Brutus It is time to have 
done. 

As I think theſe converſations characteriſtic, I 
hope the recital of them will be excuſed. Yet I am 
ſenſible, thoſe things that go well off in converſa- 
tion do not always read to equal advantage. 

They would fain have engaged us to ſtay ſupper : 
But we excuſcd ourſelves. I promiſed to breakfaſt 
with them, 

I chuſe not to take my maid with me. Jenny 1s 
to be made over to me occaſionally, for the time of 
my ſtay. Dr Bartlett had defired to be excuſed. 
8o our party is only the two filters, Lord L. Miis 
Jervois, and I. 

Sir Charles and Mr Grandiſon are to ſet out for 
their journey early in the morning. 

Adieu, my Lucy. It is late: And ſleepineſs pro- 
miſes to befrie nd 
Your HARRIE T. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIIL 
Miſs SetLBy, To Miſs ByRoN®. 


My deareſt Child, Selby- Houſe, Sunday, Dar. 5. 

E are all extr2mely affected with your pre- 

{ent ſituation. Such apparent ſtruggles 

betwixt your natural openneſs of heart, and the 
contethons of a young, of a new paſſion, and that 
ſo laudably founded, and ſo viſibly increaſing—O 
my love, you muſt not affe&t re ſerves— They will 
ſit very aukwardly upon a young woman, who ne- 
ver knew what aflc&ation and concealment were. 

You have laid me under a difficulty with reſpect 
to Lady D. She is to be with me on Saturday next. 
I have not written to her, though you defired I 
would; ſince, in truth, we all think, that her pro- 
poſals deſerve conſideration ; and becauſe we are 
afraid, that a greater happineſs will never be yours 
and ours. It 1s impoſſible, my dear, to imagine, 
that ſuch a man as Sir Charles Grandiſon ſhould 
not have ſeen the woman whom he could love be- 
tore he ſaw you; or whom he had not been engag- 
ed to love by his gra/itude, as I may call it, for her 
love. Has not his ſiſter talked of half a ſcore ladies, 
who would break their hearts for him, were he to 
marry ?—And may not this be the reaſon why he 
does not ? 

You ſee what an amiable openneſs of heart there 
is in the Coumteſs of D. You ſee that your own 
frankneſs is a particular recommendation of you to 
her. I had told her, that you were diſengaged in 
your affections; by your own diſclaiming to her 

the 


* This letter, and the tauo that fellow it, are inſerted 
in this place, though not received, and 2 till 
Miss Byron was at Colnebrook, for the ſake of keeping 
entire the ſubjet ſhe writes upon ſi om thence. 
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the propoſed relation, you have given reaſon to ſo 
wile a lady to think it otherwiſe ; or that you are 
not ſo much above affectation as the had hoped you 
were. And tho' we were grieved to read how much 
you were puſhed by Miſs Grandiſon “, yet Lady D. 
will undoubtedly make the fame obſervations and 
inferences that Miſs Grandiſon did. And what 
would you have me do? ſince you cannot give a 
ſtronger inſtance of your affections being engaged, 
than by declining ſuch a propoſal as Lady D. made, 
before you have converſed with, or even ſeen Lord 
D. And it becomes not your character or mine 
either to equ.vocate, or to ſay the thing that is not. 

Lady L. you think (and indeed it appears) hint- 
ed to Lady D. that Sir Charles ſtands not in the 
way of Lord D.'s application. I ſee not there- 
lore, that there can be any room to hope from 
that quarter. Nor will your fortune, I doubt, 
be thought conſiderable enongh. And as Sir 
Charles 1s not engaged by affection, and 1s gene- 
rous and munificent, there is hardly room to ima-— 
vine, but that, in prudence, fortune will have ſome 
weight with him: At leaſt on our fide, that ought 
to be ſuppoſed, and to make a part of our firſt pro- 
poſals, were a treaty to be begun. 

Your grandmamma will write to you with her 
own hand. I refer myſelf wholly to her. Her 
wiſdom, and her tenderneſs for you, we all know. 
She and I have talked of 2very-thing. Your uncle 
will not rally you as he has done. We ſtill con- 
tinue reſolved not to preſcribe to your inclinations. 
We are afraid therefore of adviſing you as to this 
new propoſal. But your grandmamma is very 
much pleaſed that I have not written, as you 
would have had me, a letter ot abſolute reſuſal to 
the Counteſs. 

Your uncle has been enquiring into the ſtate of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's affairs. We have heard 
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ſo many good things of him, that I have deſired 
Mr Selby to make no further enquiries, unleſs we 
could have ſome hopes of calling him ours. But 
do you, my dear, nevertheleſs, omit nothing that 
comes to your knowledge, that may let us know 
in him what a good man is, and ſhould be. 

His magnanimity in refuſing to engage in a 
duel, yet acquitting himſelf ſo honourably, as to 
leave no doubt about his courage, 1s an example, 
of itſelf, of a more than human rectitude of think- 
ing and acting. How would your grandfather 
have cheriſhed ſuch a young man! We every one 
of us admire and revere him at the ſame time; and 
congratulate you, my dear, and his ſiſters, on the 
happy iſſue of the affair between him and that vile 
Sir Hargrave. 

You will let me know your mind as to the affair 
of Lord D.; and that by the next poſt. Be not 
raſh : Be not haſty. I am afraid I puſhed your 
delicacy too much in my former. Your uncle ſays, 
that you are at times not ſo frank in dirediy owning 
your paſſion, as from your natural openneſs of 
heart he expected you would be, when a worthy ob- 
je& had attracted you: And he triumphs over us, 
in the imagination that he has at laſt detected you 
of affectation in ſome little degree. We all ſee, and 
own, your ſtruggle between virgin-modeſty and 
openneſs of heart, as apparent in many paſlages of 
your letters; and we lay part of your reſerve to the 
apprehenſions you muſt have of his railery: But 
after you have declared, That you had rather 
t converſe but one hour in the week with Sir Charles 
« Grandiſon” (and his iter you put in; and ſiſ- 
ters are good convenient people ſometimes to a 
baſhful or beginning lover, of ourſex) “than be the 
« wife of any man you have ever ſeen or known ; 
4 and that, mean as the word pity ſounds, you 
4% would rather have his pity than the love of any 
& other man”—Upon my word, my dcar, you 
need 
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need not be backward to ſpeak quite out. Excuſe 
me, my child. bots 

have juſt now read the incloſed. Had I known 
your. grandmamma could have written 1o long a 
letter, I might have ſpared much of mine. Hers 
is worthy of her. We all ſubſcribe to it ; but yer 
will be determined by. your next, as to the ſteps to 
be taken in relation to the propolal of Lady D. 
But if you love, be not aſhamed to own it to us. 
The man is Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

With all our bleflings and prayers for you, I bid 
you, my dear love, adicu. 

Makr1ANnNNA SELBY. 


LETTER IX. 
Mrs SnikLEY, To Miſs BYRON. 


Sunday, March 5. 
| ON'T be afraid, don't be aſhamed, wy dear- 
eſt life, to open your whole heart to your 
aunt Selby and me. You know how we all dote 
upon you. It is no diſgrace for a young woman 
of virtue to be in love with a worthy man. Love 
is a natural paſſion. You have thewn, I am ſure, 
if ever young creature did ſhew, that you are no 
giddy, no indiſcreet perſon. Not Greville, with 
all his gaiety; not Fenwick, with all his adula- 
tion; not the more reſpectable Orme, with all his 
obſequiouſneſs ; nor yet the imploring Fowler ; 
nor the terrifying, the ſhocking Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen ; have ſeen the leaſt ſhadow of vanity or 
weakneſs in you. How happily have you ſteered 
through difficulties, in which the love of being ad- 
mired often involves meaner minds? And how 
have yon, with mingled dignity and courtcouſneſs, 
intitled yourſelt to the eſteem, and even venera- 

Vor. II. L tion, 
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tion, of thoſe whom you refuſed! And why re- 

fuſed ? Not from pride, but principle ; and becauſe 

you could not love any of them as you thought 

3 to love the man to whom you gave your 
and. 

And at laſt, when the man appeared to you, 
who was worthy of your love; who had ſo pow- 
erſully protected you; from the lawleſs attempt of a 
herce and cruel pretender; a man who proved to 
be the beſt of brothers, friends, landlords, maſters, 
and the braveſt and beſt of men; is it to be won- 
dered at, that a heart, which never before was 
won, ſhould diſcover ſenſibility, and acknowledge 
its fellow-heart ?—What reaſon then can you have 
for ſhame ? And why ſeeks my Harriet to draw a 
curtain between herſclf and her ſympathizing 
friends? You ſec, my dear, that we are above 
ſpeaking ſlightly, becauſe of our uncertainty, of 
a man that all the world praiſes. Nor are 
you, child, ſo weak as to be treated with ſuch 
poor policy. 

You are not educated, my dear, in artifice. 
Diſguiſes never ſat ſo ill upon any woman as they 
do, in moſt of your late letters, upon you. Every 
child in love-matters would find you out. But be 
it your glory, whether our wiſhes are, or are not 
anſwered, that your affection is laudable ; that the 
object of it is not a man mean in underſtanding, 
profligate in morals, nor ſordid in degree; but 
ſuch an one as all we your friends are as much in 
love with as you can be. Only, my dear love, my 
Harriet, the ſupport of my life, and comfort of 
my evil days, endeavour, for my ſake, and for the 
ſake of us all, to reſtrain ſo far your laudable in- 
clination, as that, if it be not your happy lot to 
give us, as well as yourſelf, ſo deſirable a bleſling, 
you may not ſuffer in your health (a health fo pre- 
cious to me), and put yourſelf on a foot with vul- 


gar girls run away with by their headſtrong paſ- 
ſions. 
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ſions. The more deſirable the object, the nobler 
the conquelt of your paſſion, if it is to be over- 
come. Nevertheleſs, ſpeak out, my dear, your 
whole heart to us, in order to intitle yourſelf to 
our beſt advice: And as to your uncle Selby, do 
not let his railery pain you: He diverts us as 
well as himſelf by it : He gains nothing over us 
in the arguments he affects to hold with us: And 
you mult know, that his whole honeſt heart is 
wrapt up in his and our Harriet. Worthy man! 
He would not, any more than l, be able to ſupport 
his ſpirits, were any misfortune to befal his 
niece. | 

Your aunt Selby has juſt now ſhewn me her let- 
ter to you. She repeats in it, as a very ſtrong 
expreſſion in yours, "That you had rather con- 
« verſe with this excellent man but one hour in a 
week, than be the wile of any man you have 
ever ſeen or known.” It is a ſtrange expreſſion ; 
but, to me, is an expreſſion greatly to your ho- 
nour; ſince it ſhews, that the ind, and not the 
ferſon, is the principal object of your love. 

I knew that, if ever you did love, it would be a 
love of the pureſt kind. As therefore it has not. 
ſo much perſon in it, as moſt loves, ſuffer it not 
to triumph over your reaſon ; nor, becauſe yon 
cannot have the man you could prefer, reſolve a- 
gainſt having any other. Have 1 not taught you, 
that marriage 1s a duty, whenever it can be enter- 
ed into with prudence ? What a mean, what a ſel- 
fiſh mind mult that perſon have, whether man or 
woman, who can reſolve againſt entering into the 
ſtate, becauſe it has its cares, its fatigues, its in- 
conveniencies! Try Sir Charles Grandiſon, my 
dear, by this rule. If he forbears to marry on 
ſuch narrow motives, this mult be one of his great 
imperfections. Nor be afraid to try. No man is 
abſolutely perfect. 
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But Sir Charles may have engagements, from 
which he cannot free himſelt. My Harriet, I 
hope, will not give way to a paſſion, which is not 
likely to be returned, if ſhe find that to be the 
caſe. You hope, you prettily ſaid in one of your 
letters, “that you ſhould not be undone by a good 
man.“ After ſuch an eſcape as you had from 
Sir Hargrave, I have no fear from a bad one: 
But, my child, it you are undone by a good one, 
it mult be your own fault, while neither he nor his 
filters give you encouragement. 

I know, my dear, how theſe ſuppoſitions will 
hurt your delicacy : But then you muſt doubly 
guard yourſelf ; for the reality will be worſe 
wounding to that delicacy, than the /uppsetion 
ought to be. If there be but one man in the 
world that can «nds you, will you not guard a- 
gainſt him? 

I long to fold my deareſt Harriet to my fond 
heart: But yet, this that follows, is the advice I 
give, as to the ſituation you are now in; Loſe no 
opportunity of cultivating the friendſhip of his 
amiable ſiſters [By the way, if Miſs Grandiſon 
gueſſes at your mind, ſhe is not ſo generous in her 
railery as is conſiſtent with the reſt of her amia- 
ble character]. Never deny them your company, 
when they requeſt it. Miſs Grandiſon has pro- 
miſed you the hiſtory of their family. Exact the 
perſormance of that promiſe from her. You will 
thus come at further lights, by which you may be 
guided in your future ſteps.—In particular, you 
will find out, whether the ſiſters eſpouſe the inte- 
reſt of any other woman; though Sir Charles's 
reſervedneſs, even to them, may not let them 
know. the ſecrets of his heart in this particular, 
And if they do not eſpouſe any other perſon's in- 
tereſt, why may they not be made your friends, my 
dear?—As to fortune, could we have any hint 
what would be expected, we would do every thing 

in 
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27 in our power to make that matter eaſy; and muſt 

— be content with moderate ſettlements in your 
favour. 

the 


But as I approve of your aunt's having forborn 


= to write, as you would have had her, to Lady 
$5: D. what ſhall we do in that affair ? it will be aſked. 
ay What? Why thus: Lady D. has made it a 
6 point, that you are diſengaged in your affections : 
155 Your aunt has ſignified to her that you are: You 
an have given that lady a hint, which, you fay, 
ill overclouded her brow. She will be here on Sa— 


f turday next. Then will the, no doubt, expect 
y the openeſt dealing. And ſhe ought to have it. 
Her own frankneſs demands it; and the cha- 
rater we have hitherto ſupported, and I hope 
always ſhall ſupport, requires it. I would there- 
ſore let Lady D. know the whole of Sir Har- 
5 — Pollexfen's attempt [You, my dear, was ſo 
audably frank as to hint it to her], and of the ge- 
nerous protection given you by Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. Truth never leaves room for ſelf-reproach. 
Let your aunt Selby then own, that you had writ- 
ten to her, declining, with the moſt reſpe&ful 
gratitude, the honour intended you: Which ſhe 
could no otherwiſe account for than by ſuppoſing, 
and indeed believing, that you would prefer Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, from motives of gratitude, to 
any other man: But that you knew nothing of 
his engagements; nor had reaſon to look upon 
any part of his behaviour to you, but as the effect 
of his general politeneſs; nor that his ſiſters 
meant more by calling you er, than their bro- 
ther*s ſiſter, as well as theirs. 

All this ſhall be mentioned to Lady D. in ric 
confidence. Then will Lady D. know the whole 
truth. She will be enabled, as the g, to judge 
for herſelf. You will not appear in her eye as guilty 
of affectation. We ſhall all act in character. If 
Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon did (as you ſuppoſe) 
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acquaint Lady D. that you were not addreſſed by 
their brother, they will be found to have ſaid the 
truth; and you know, my dear, that we ſhould be 
as ready to do juſtice to qthers” veracity, as to our 
own. She will ſce, that your regard for Sir Charles 
(if a regard you have, that may be an obſtacle to 
her views) is owing to a laudable gratitude for his 
protection given to a young woman, whole heart 
was be/ore abſolutely diſengaged. | 

And what will be the contequence ?—Why, ei- 
ther that her ladyſhip will think no more of the 
matter; and then you will be juſt where you were; 
or, that ſhe will intereſt herſelf in finding out Sir 
Charles's engagements: And as you have com- 
municated to Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon the 
letters that have paſſed between Lady D. and your 
aunt, together with the contents of yours, ſo far as 
relates to the propoſal; and as lady D. is acquaint- 
ed with thoſe two ladies, ſhe will probably inform 
herſelf of their ſentiments in relation to the one af- 
fair and the other; and the matter on every ſide, 
by this means, will ſooner come to a deciſion, than 
probably it can any other way. 

I don't know whether I expreſs myſelf clearly. I 
am not what I was : But blefſed be God, that I am 


what I am ! I did not think, that, in ſo little a time, 


I could have written ſo much as I have. But my 
dear Harriet is my ſubject; and her happineſs is, 
and has ever been, my only care, ſince I loſt the 
huſband of my youth, the dear man who divided 
with me that and all my cares; who had a love 
for you equal to my own; and who, I think, would 
have given juſt ſich advice. What would Mr Shir— 
ley have thought? How would he, in the like caſe, 
have acted? are the queſtions I always aſk my{clf, 
before I give my opinion in any material caſes, e- 
ſpecially in thoſe which relate to yau. 


And here let me commend a ſentiment of yours, 
that 
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that is worthy of your dear grandfather's pupil : 
« [ ſhould deſpiſe myſelf,” ſay you, „were I capa- 
« hle of keeping one man in ſuſpence, while I was 
balancing in — of another.“ 

Good young creature, hold faſt your principles, 
whatever betals you. Look upon this world as you 
have been taught to look upon it. I have lived to 
a great age: Yet, to look backward to the time of 
my youth, when I was not a ſtranger to the hopes 
and {cars chat now agitate you, what a ſhort ſpace 
docs it ſeem to be! Nothing with-helds my withes 
to be releaſed, but my delire of ſeeing the darling of 
my heart, my ſweet orphan-giyl, happy in a wor» 
thy man's protection. O that it could be 1n—But 
ſhall we, my dear, preſcribe to providence ? How 
know we what that has deſigned for Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ? His welfare is the concern of hundreds, 
perhaps. He, compared to us, 1s as the public to 
the private. I hope we are good people : Compara- 
tively, Jam ſure, we are good. That, however, is 
not the way by which we ſhall be judged hereafter. 
But yet, to him, we are but as that private, 

Don't think, however, my beſt love, that I have 
lived too long to be ſenſible of what moſt affects 
you. Of your pleaſures, your pains, I can and do 
partake. Your late haraſlings, ſo tender, ſo lovely 
a bloſſom, coſt me many a pang ; and ſtill my eyes 
bear witneſs to my ſenſibility, as the cruel ſcenes 
are at times read to me again, or as I recal them to 
memory. But all I mean is, to arm you againſt 
feeling too ſenſibly, when it is known, the event 
which is now hidden in the boſom of providence, 
ſhould it, as is but too likely, prove unfavourable. 

You have a great deal of writing upon your 
hands, We cannot diſpenſe with any of that. But 
if you write to your aunt Selby (as the time till 
next Saturday is ſhort), that will be writing to us 


both, 
God 
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God preſerve, direct, and bleſs my ſweet orphan- 
child! This is the hourly prayer of 
Your ever- affectionate Grandmother, 
HENRIETTA SHIRLEY, 


1 


nk. 
Miſs HARRIET Byron, To Mrs SELBY. 


Colnebrook, Tueſday, March 5. 

HAVE the favour of yours, and of my dear 
grand-mamma's, juſt brought me. The con- 
tents are ſo affecting, that, though in full aſſembly, 
as I may ſay, in this dciightful family, I begged 
to be permitted to withdraw to read them. iſs 
Grandiſon ſaw my confuſion, my puzzle, what 
ſhall I call it? To be charged ſo home, my dear 
aunt !—Such apparent ſiruggler—And were they, 
madam, ſo very apparent A young, a new paſſion ! 
—And ſo viſibly increaſing /—Pray, madam, if it be 
s, it is not at its height—And is it not, while but 
in its progreſs, conquerable ?—But have I been 
guilty of affedation ? of reſerves ?—If I have, my 
uncle has been very merciful to the autwart girl. 

And you think it impoſſible, madam, but he has 
ſeen women whom he could love, before he ſaw 
me? Very likely! But was it kind to turn the 
word gratitude upon me in ſuch a manner ? 

I do ſee what an amiable openneſs of heart there 
is in Lady D. I admire her for it, and for her 
other matronly qualities. What can you do, ma- 
dam? What can / do? That is the queſtion, 
called upon as I am by my grandmamma as well 
as by you, to ſpeak ſtill plainer, plain as in your 
opinion I had ſpoken, and indeed in my own, now 
I read the free ſentence, drawn out and ſeparated 
from the reſt of the letter. My grandmamma 


forgives, 


An- 
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ſorgives, and even praiſes me, ſor this ſentence. 
She encourages me to ſpeak ſtill plainer. It is no 
dilgrace, ſhe ſays, for a woman of virtue to be 
in love with a worthy man. Love is a natural 
paſlion, the tells me; yet cautions me againſt ſuf- 
ſering it to triumph over my reaſon; in ſhort, not 
to love till there ſhall be a certainty of return. 
And ſo I can love as I vill, when I will, nay 
hom I will; for if he won't have me, I am deſired 
not to reſolve againſt marrying ſome other; Lord 
D. for example, it he will be 10 good as to have me. 

Well, but upon a full cxamination of my heart, 
how do 1 find it, now I am called upon by my 
two moſt venerable friends, to undraw the curtain, 
and to put off the difz 14 through which every 
child in love matters 1 s me out? Shall I ſpcak 
my whole heart ?—To ſuch fymripathizing friends 
ſurely I ought. Well, then, I own to you, my 
honoured grandmamma and aunt, that I cannot 
think of encouraging any other addreſs, Yet 
have I no hope. I look upon myſcit as preſump- 
tuous : Upon him as too excellent, and too conſi- 
derable ; for he has a great eſtate, and ſtill greater 
expectations: And as to perſonal and intellectual 
merit, what woman can deſerve him — Even in 
the article of fortune only, you think that, in pru- 
dence, a man ſo munificent ſhould look higher, 

Be pleaſed therefore, madam, in conformity to 
my grandmamma's advice, to tel] Lady D. from 
me, „“ "That I think her laudable openneſs deſerves 
like openneſs : That your Harriet was diſcnga- 
* ged in her affections, abſolutely diſengaged, 
* when you told her that ſhe was: Tell her what 
* aſfterwards happened: Tell her how my grati- 
* tude engaged me: That, at firſt, it was no more; 
but that now, being called upon, on this occaſion, 
© I have owned my grat:tude exalted” [It may 
not, I hope, be ſaid, debaſed, the object ſo worthy ] 
* into—Love”—Yes, ſay /ve—fince I act too 

aukwardly 
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aukwardly in the diſguiſes J have aſſumed; “ That, 
* therefore, I can no more in j#/tice, than by icli. 
nation, think of any other man: And own to 
her, that her ladyſhip has, however, engaged my 
reſpectful love, even to reverence, by her good. 
neſs to me in the vilit ſhe honoured me with; 
and that, for her ſake, had I ſeen nothing objce. 
table in Lord D. upon an interview, and further 
acquaintance, I could have given ear to this pro- 
poſal, preferable to any other that had yet been 
made me, were my heart as free, as it was when 
© the made her firſt propoſal.” And yet I own to 
you, my venerable triends, that I always think of 
Mr Orme with grateful pity, for his humble, for 
his modeſt perſeverance. What would I give to 
ſee Mr Orme married to ſome very worthy woman, 
with whom he could be happy ! 

Finally, beſpeak for me her ladyſhip's favour 
and friendſhip; but net to be renewed till my 
Lord is married—And may his nuptials be as hap- 
Py as wiſhed to be by a mother ſo worthy ! But 
tell her, at the ſame time, that I would not, for 
twelve times my lord's 12,0001. a- year, give my 
hand to him, or to any man, while another had a 
place in my heart ; however unlikely it is, that I 
may be called by the name of the man I prefer. 

But tell Lady D. all this in confidence, in the 
ſtricteſt confidence, among more general reaſons 
4 the delicacy of our ſex, for fear the ſa- 
mily I am with, who now love, ſhould hate, and, 
what would be ſtill worſe, deſpiſe your Harriet, 
for her preſumption! I think I could not bear 
that! Don't mind this great blot—Forgive it—It 
would fall—My pen found it, before I ſaw it. 


As to myſelf ; whatever be my lot, I will en- 
deavour to reap conſolation from theſe and other 
paſſages in the two precious letters before me : , 
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« If you love, be not aſhamed to own it to us — 
The man is Sir Charles Grandiſon.“ 

« My affeQtion is laudable : The object of it is 
© a man not mean in underſtanding, not profli- 
gate in morals, nor ſordid in degree. All my 
c friends are in love with him as well as I.” 

« My love is a love of the pureſt kind.“ 

« And I ought to acquieſce, becauſe Sir Charles, 
© compared to ws, is as the public to the private. 
« Private conſiderations therefore ſhould be as 
nothing to me.” 

Noble inſtructions! my deareſt two mamma's ! 
to which I will endeavour to give their full 
weight, 

nd now let me take it a little unkindly, that 
you call me your orphan girl! You two, and my 
honoured uncle, have ſupplied all wanting rela- 
tions to me: My father then, my grandmamma, 
and my other mamma, continue to pray ſor, and 
to bleſs, not your orphan, but your real daughter, 


in all love and reverence, 
HARRIET BYRON-SHIRLEY-SELBY. 


LETT 48 3% 


Miſs Harrier Byron, To Miſs Lucy SELr. 


Colnebroek, Tueſday, March 7. 

ERE 1 am, dear Lucy, returned to this hap- 

y aſylum : But with what different emo- 

tions from the firſt time I entered it! How did 
my heart flutter, when one of Sir Charles's ſer- 
vants, who attended us on horſeback, pointed out 
to us, at the command of the ladies, the very ſpot 
where the two chariots met, and the conteſt began! 


The recollection pained me: Vet do I not ape: 
that 
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that terrifying incident the friendſhip I am admit. 
ted into with ſo amiable a family ? 

Miſs Grandilon, ever obliging, has indulged me 
in my choice of having a room to myſelf, I hall 
have the more leiſure for writing to you, my dear 
friends. 

Both ſhe and Lady L. are very urgent with me 
to ſhew them ſome of the letters in our correſpon- 
dence; and Miſs Grandiſon ſays, if that will en— 
courage me to oblige them, they will thew me 
ſome of their brother's Who would not be temp. 
ted by ſuch an exchange? I am more than half. 
afraid— But ſurely, in ſuch a heap of ſtuff as 1 
have written, there is ſomething that I can read 
to them. Shall I be permitred, do you think, to 
have my letters returned me for this purpoſe ? The 
remarks of theſe ladies on what I ſhall think fit to 
thew them, will be of great uſe in helping to ſettle 
my judgment. I know I have thrown out many 
things at random ; and, being a young creature, 
and not paſſed the age , fancy, have, in all thoſe 
ſentiments which are not borrowed, been very ſu- 
perficial, How can it be otherwiſe ! 

The converſation in the coach turned upon their 
own family (for I put in my claim to Miſs Gran- 
diſon's former promiſe on that head); from which 
I gathered the following particulars : 

Sir Thomas Grandiſon was one of the handſo- 
melt men of his time: He had a great notion of 
magnificence in living; and went deep into all the 
faſhionable diverſions, except gaming with cards 
and dice; though he ran into one as expenlive, 
but which he called a nobler vice; valuing him- 
ſelf upon his breed of racc-horſes and hunters, and 
upon his kennel]; in both which articles he was 
extravagant to profuſion. 

His father, Sir Charles, was as frvgal as Sir 
Thomas was profuſe. He was a purchaſer. all his 
life; and left his ſon, beſides an eſtate of 6,000 1. 
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a- year in England, and near 20001. a- year in Ire- 
land, rich in money. 

His excellent lady was of a noble family; ſiſter to 
Lord W. She was, as you have already been told, 
the moſt excellent of women. I was delighted to ſee 
her two daughters bear teſtimony to her goodnels, 
and to their own worth, by their tears. It was 
impoſſible, in the character of ſo good a woman, not 
to think of my own mamma; and I could not help, 
on the remembrance, joining my tears with theirs. 

Miſs Jervois alſo wept, not only from tenderneſs 
of nature, and ſympathy, but, as the owned, from 
regret, that ſhe had not the ſame reaſon to rejoice 
in a living mother, as we had to remember affec- 
tionately the departed. 

What I have written, and ſhall farther write, to 
the diſadvantage of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, I ga- 
thered from what was dropt by one lady, and by 
the other, at different times; for it was beautiful to 
obſerve with what heſitation and reluctance they 
mentioned any of his failings, with what pleaſure 
his good qualities; heightening the one, and exte- 
nuating the other. O my Lucy, how would their 
hearts have overflowed in his praiſes, had they had 
ſuch a faultleſs father, and excellent man, as was 
my father ! Sweet is the remembrance of good pa- 
rents to good children! 

Lady Grandiſon brought a great fortune to Sir 
Thomas. He hal a fine poetical vein, which he 
was ſond of cultivating. Though his fortune was 
fo ample, it was his perſon, and his verſes, that 
won the lady from ſeveral competirors. He had 
not, however, her judgment. He was a poet ; and 
I have heard my grandfather ſay, that to be a poet 
requires a heated imagination, which often runs a- 
way with the judgment. 

'This lady took the conſent of all her friends in 
her choice; but there ſeemed a hint to drop from 
Lady L. that they conſented, becauſe it was her 
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choice ; for Sir Thomas, from the day he entered 
upon his eſtate, ſet ont in a way that every-body 
concluded would diminith it. 

He made, however, a H/ huſband, as it is called. 
His good ſeuſe and his politeneſs, and the pride he 
took to be thought one of the beſt-bred men in 
England, ſecured her complaiſant treatment. But 
Lady Grandiſon had qualities that deſerved one of 
the belt and tendereſt of men. Her eye and her 
car had certainly miſled her. I believe a woman, 
who chuſes a man whom every body admires, it 
the man be not good, mult expect that he will have 
calls and inclinations that will make him think the 
character of a domeſtic man beneath him. 

She endeavoured at ſetting out to engage his— 
companionableneſs—lhall I call it? She was fond of 
her huſband. He had reaſon to be, and mas, proud 
of his wife: But when he had ſhewed her every- 
where, and the begun to find herſelf in circum- 
llances which ought to domeſticate a wife of a 
much gayer turn than Lady Grandiſon pretended 
to have, he gave way to his predominant bias; and 
after a while, leaving the whole family-care to her, 
for her excellence in every branch of which he was 
continually praifting her (he did her that juſtice) ; he 
was bur little at home in the ſummer; and, in the 
winter, was generally engaged ſour months in the 
diverſions of this great town; and was the common 
patron of all the performers, whether at plays, o- 
peras, or concerts, 

At firſt ſetting out in this way, he was ſolicitous 
to carry his lady with him to town. She always 
chearfully accepted of his invitation, when ſhe ſaw 
he was urgent with her to go. She would not give 
a pretence for ſo gay a man to throw off that re- 
gard to appearances, which pride made him willing 
to keep up. But afterwards his inclinations grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, and finding that her pre- 
ſence lengthened the time of his [tay in _—__ 
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added greatly to his expences (for he never would 
abate, when they were together, of that magni- 
ficence in which he delighted to live in the coun- 
try), ſhe declined going up: Aud having by this 
time her three children, the tound it was as agrecable 
to Sir Thomas as to herſelf, that the ſhould turn 
her thoughts wholly to the domeſtic duties. Lady 
Grandifon, when the found that ſhe could not bring 
Sir Thomas to leflen his great cxpences, ſuppoſed 
it to be wiſdom to endeavour, to the utmolt of her 
power, to enable him to ſupport them without dil- 
credit to himſelf, or viſible hurt to his family. The 
children were young, and were not likely to make 
demands upon him for many years to come. 

Here was a mother, my dear! Who will fay, that 
mothers may not be the % uſeful perſons in the 
ſamily, when they do their duty, and their huſbands 
are defective in theirs? Sir Thomas Grandilon's 
delights centered in him(ell ; Lady Grandilon's in 
her huſband and children. What a ſuperiority, 
what an inferiority! 

Yet had this lady, with the beſt economy, no 
narrowneſs in her heart. She was beloved ior her 
generoſity and benevolence, er poor neigbbours 
adored her. Her table was plenteous. She was 
hoſpitable, as well from the largeneſs of her own 
heart as to give credit to her huſband ; and ſo far 
to accommodate herſelt to his taſte, as that too great 
a difference might not be ſeen between his abſence 
and preſence. As occaſions offered, ſhe would con- 
ter benefits in the name of a huſband, whom per- 
haps ſhe had not ſcen of months, and knew not 
whether ſhe might not ſee for months to come. 
She was ſatisfied, though hers was the fr/? merit 
with the ſecond merit reflected from that ſhe gave 
him: “J am but Sir Thomas's almoner : I know 
„I ſhall pleaſe Sir Thomas by doing this. Sir Tho- 
„ mas would have done thus. Perhaps he would 


© have been more bountiful had he been preſent.” 
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He had been once abſent from this admirable 
wite tix whole months, when he left her but for one: 
He deſigned only an excurſion to Paris, when he let 
out; but when in company as gay as himſelf, while 
he was there, he executed his tour; and, what was 
till more ine xcuſable, he let his lady hear from him 
by ſecond-hand only. He never wrote one line to 
her with his own; yet, on his return, alledted to 
lurprile her by a ſudden appearance, when the knew 
not that he was in England, 

Was not this intolerably vain in him ? "The mo- 
ment he appeared, ſo ſecure was he of his lady's un- 
merited love, that he ſuppoſed the joy the would 
break out into would banith from her thoughts all 
memory ot his paſt unkindneſs. 

He atked her, however, aſter the firſt emotions 
(dor the received him with real joy), If the could 
eatily forgive him?-— Forgive you, Sir ?—Yes, if 
you can forgive yourſelf, 

This he called ſevere. Well he might; for it was 
juit, Lady Grandiſon's goodneſs was founded in 
principle, not in tameneſs or ſervility. 

Be not ſerious, Sir Thomas, ſaid my lady; and 
lung her arms about him. You know, by 20 
queſtion, you were unkind. Not one line from 
your own hand neither—PBut the ſeeing you now 
{ale and well, compenſates me for all the anxieties 
you have given me in the palt fix tedious months 
Can I ſay they were not anxious ones? But I pity 
von, Sir, for the pleaſure you have loſt by ſo long an 
abſence. Let me lead you to the nurſery ; or, let 
the dear prattlers come down and receive their fa» 
ther's bleiling. How delightful is their dawnin 
reaſon! Their improvements exceed my hopes: O 
what pleaſure do you deprive yourſelf by theſe long 
abſences ! 

My dear Miſs Grandiſon, / me write on. I am 
upon a ſweet ſubject. Why will you tear me from 
it? Who, Lucy, would not almoſt with to be — 

wife, 
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wife, the balf-ſlighted wife of a gay Sir Thomas, to 
be a Lady Grandiſon ? 

One reflection, my dear Miſs Grandiſon, let me 
make, before I attend you, Jeſt I ſhould loſe it: 
What man who now, at one view, takes in the 
whole gay, fluttering life of Sir Thomas Grandi- 
ſon, though young, gay, and fluttering himſelf, can 
propoſe to be more happy than Sir Thomas thought 
himſelf? What woman, who, in like manner, can 
take in the whole, uſctul, prudent, ſerene, benevo- 
lent life of Lady Grandiſon, whatever turn to plea- 
ſure, leſs ſolid, and more airy, the may have, ſees 
not, from this imperfect ſketch, all that they ſhould 
wiſh to be; and the tranſitory vanity of the one, 
and the ſolid happineſs that mult attend the other,, 
as well here as hereafter ! | | 

Dear lady !—had you not hurried me ſo, how 
much better ſhould I have expreſſed mylel! ! 

I come. I come. 


LETTER III. 
Miſi Byron. Ii Gontinuation-- 


ISS Grandiſon has been making me read 

aloud ſome part of the letter I had juſt writ, 
to you, Lucy. We know, ſaid ſhe,.it is about vs ; 
but we ſhall think what you have written greatly to- 
our diſadvantage, if we cannot hear ſome ot it. Thien 
ſhe inſiſted (ſhe is an arbitrary dear creature) on my 
giving tlie company. [It was at tea, and Lord IL. 
preſent] ſuch hiſtories as ſhe ſhould call for of my 
own family. On this condition only, ſaid ſhe, will 
we conſent to be made fully known, as I find we 
ſhall, if I do not ſteal away your pen and ink, to 
our grandmother Shirley, our auut Selby, and even 


to our Lucy. 
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Do not you think, Lucy, I ran on with pleaſure 
in deſcribing the perſons and tempers of my father 
and mother, and relating their fortunes, loves, dif- 
kculties ; as my grandmamma and aunt had ena- 
bled me to do, from what they uſed to recount in 
many a long ſummer-day, and in many a winter- 
evening, as we girls ſat at work—Happy memori- 
als !—Ay, but do you believe ſhe did not queſtion 
me about later events ? She did, indeed, call upon 
me for two other hiſtories. 

And of whom ! methinks you aſk. 

I won't tell you, Lucy: But if my aunt ſhould be 
folicitous to know, and ſhould gueſs that my uncle's 
and hers (ſo entertaining and inſtructive) was one 
of them; and if you, Lucy, ſhould gueſs that the 
hiſtory of a young lady, whoſe diſcretion got the 
better of her love, and who cannot be dearer to her- 


ſelf than the is to me, is the other—why, perhaps, 


neither my aunt, nor you, my dear, may be much 
miſtaken. | 

Methinks I would fain rife now-and-then to my 
former ſerene-pertneſs | Allow you of the words ſo 
connected ?] : But my heart is heavy. 

They were delighted with a certain gentleman's 
humorous character and courtſhip, with his la- 
dy's prudence and goodneſs, in the one ſtory ; and 
in the other, with the young lady's victorious diſ- 
cretion. They wiſh to be perſonally acquainted 
with each, and with my grandmamma. All the 


worthies in the world, my dear, are not in the Gran» 
diſon family! | 


Brok I reſume the continuation of the ladies? 
family-hiſtory, let me aſk—Don't you think, my 
dear, that God has bleſſed theſe happy children for 
the ſake of their excellent mother ? And who knows, 
but for their duty to their leſs-deſerving father? It 
is my notion, that one perſon's remiſſneſs in duty, 
where there is a reciprocal one, does not —__ 
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other party from the performance of his. It is dif- 
ficult, indeed, to love ſo well a faulty or remiſs pa- 
rent, as a kind and good one. But our duty is in- 
diſpenſible; and where it is paid, a bleſſing may the 
rather be expected, as the parent had not done his. 
If, when you do well and ſuffer for it, ſays the apoſtle, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. Not 
to mention one conſideration, which, however, ought 
not to be left out of the account ; that a good child 
will de no leſs benefited by the warning, as Sir 
Charles no doubtis, from his father's unhappy turn, 
than by the example, as he is from that of his excel- 
lent mother. 

Lady L. referred to the paper given in by the 
ſhort-hand writer, for the occaſion (as mentioned 
by Sir Charles) to which theſe three worthy chil- 
dren owed the loſs of ſuch a mother“. And this 
drew her into a melancholy relation of ſome very 
affecting particulars. Among other things, ſhe 
ſaid, her mother regreted, in her laſt hours, that 
ſhe had no opportunity, that ſhe could think juſt 
and honourable, ro lay by any thing conſiderable 
for her daughters. Her jewels, and ſome valua- 
ble trinkets, ſhe hoped, would be theirs : But that 
would be at their father's pleaſure. I wiſh, ſaid 
ſhe, that my dear girls were to have between them 
the tenth part of what I have ſaved But I have 
done but my duty. 

I have told you, Charlotte, ſaid the Counteſs, 
what my mother ſaid to me a few hours before 
ſhe died; and I will repeat it to Miſs Byron. Af- 
ter having, upon general principles, recommend- 
ed filial duty, and bretherly and ſiſterly love to us 
all, and after my brother and ſiſter had with- 
drawn, My dear Caroline, ſaid ſhe, let me add to 
the general arguments of the duty I have been 
enforcing upon you all, one reſpecting your itere/?, 
and let your ſiſter know it. I am afraid there will 
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be but a ſlender proviſion. made for my dear girls, 
Your papa has the notion rivetted in him, which is 
common to men of antient families, that daugh. 
ters are but incumbrances, and that the ſon is to 
be every thing. He loves his girls: He loves you 
dearly : But he has often declared, that, were he 
to have entire all the fortune that deſcended to 
him from his father, he would not give to his 
daughters, marry whom they would, more than 
5,000 J. a- piece. Your brother loves you: He 
loves me. It will be in his power, ſhould he ſur- 
vive your father, to be a friend to you. —Love 
your brother. 

To my brother afterwards ſhe ſaid ſomething ; 
] believe, recommending his ſiſters to him; for 
we coming m, boy as he was in years, but man in 
behaviour and underſtanding, he took each of our 
hands—You remember it, Charlotte [both ſiſters 
wept]; and kneeling down, and putting them in 
my mother's held-out dying hands, and bowin 
his face upon all three—All, madam— All, my 
dcareſt, beſt of mammas, that you have injoined— 

He could ſay no more; and our arms were wet 
with his tears.— Enough, enough, my ſon ; I di- 
ſtreſs you !—And ſhe kiſſed her own arm—Theſe 
are precious tears—Y ou embalm me, my ſon, with 
your tears—O how precious the balm !—And ſhe 
lifted up her head to kiſs his check, and to repeat 
her bleſſings to the darling of her heart. 

Who could refrain tears, my Lucy, on the re- 
preſentation of ſuch a ſcene ?—Miſs Jervois and 
I wept, as if we had bcen preſent on the ſolemn 
occaſion. 

But, my Charlotte, give Miſs Byron ſome brief 
account of the parting ſcene between my father and 
mother. She is affected as a filter ſhould be— 
Tears, when time has matured a pungent grief in- 
to a ſweet melancholy, are not hurttul.:. They are 
as the dew of the morning to the green herbage. 

| cannot 
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cannot, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon Do you, 
Lady L. | 

Lady L. proceeded—My father had long kept 
his chamber from the unhappy adventure, which 
colt him and us all ſo dear. My mother, till the 
was forced to take to her bed, was conſtantly his 
attendant: And / en was grieved (the could not 
attend him till, 

At laſt, the moment, happy to her, long dread- 
ed by us, the releaſing moment, approached. One 
laſt long ſarewel ſhe wiſhed to take of the man, 
who had been ever dear to her, and who had colt 
her /o dear. He was told of her deſire to be lift- 
ed to his bed-ſide in her bed; for one of his 
wounds (too ſoon ſkinned over) was broken out, 
and he was confined to his bed. He ordered him- 
ſelf to be carried in a great chair to hers. But 
then fc: lowed ſuch a ſcene— 

All we three children were in the room, kneel- 
ing by the bed-fide—praying—weeping—O how 
ineſfectually Not even hope remaining—Belt be- 
loved of my ſoul! in faultering accents, ſaid my 
mother, her head raiſed by pillows, ſo as that the 
fat upright—Forgive the deſire of my heart once 
more to ſee you!—They would not bring me to 
y-u!—O how I diſtreſs you! For my father ſobbed; 
every feature of his face ſeemed ſwelled almoſt to 
burſting, and working as if in mortal agonies.— 
Charlotte, relieve me!— 

The ſweet lady's eyes were drowned in tears— 

I cannot, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon ; her handkerchief 
ſpread over her face. 

Miſs Emily ſobbed. She held her hand before 
her eyes : Her tears trickled through her fingers. 

I was affected beyond meaſure—Yet beſought 
her to proceed, —She went on. 

I have endeavoured, ſaid my mother, in broken 
ſentences—lIt was my wiſh—lIt was my pride —in- 
deed my chiefeſt pride—to be a good —_— 

my 
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O my dear !—You have been—My father could 
not ſay what. 

Forgive my imperfections, Sir !— 

O my dearelt lite! You had no imperſeQtions : 
I, I, was all imper—He could not ſpeak out the 
word for his tears. 

Bleſs your children in my ſight: God hitherto 
has blefled them! God will continue to bleſs them, 
if they continue to deſerve their father's bleſſing. 
Dear Sir 'Thomas, as you love them, bleſs them 
in my fight. I doubt not your goodnels to them 
— But the bleſſing of a dying mother, joined with 
that of a ſurviving father—muſt have eflicacy ? 

My father looked earneſtly to us all-—He could 
not ſpeak. 

My brother, following my mother's dying eye, 
which was caſt upon my father, aroſe from his 
knees, and approaching my father's char, calt 
himſelf at his feet. My father threw his arms a— 
bout his neck—God bleſs — God bleſs my ſon, ſaid 
he—And make him a better man than his father, 
My mother, demanding the cheek of her beloved 
ſon, ſaid, God bleſs my deareſt child, and make 
you an honour to your father's family, and your 
mother's memory! 

We girls followed my brother's example. 

God bleſs my danghters God bleſs you, ſweet 
loves, ſaid my father ; firſt kiſſing one, then the o- 
ther, as we kneeled. God make you as good wo- 
men as your mother: Then, then, will you de- 
ſerve to be happy. 

God bleſs you, my dear girls, God bleſs you 
both, ſaid my mother, kiſſing each, as you are du- 
tiful to your father, and as you love one another— 
I hope I have given you no bad example. 

My father began to accuſe himſelf. My brother, 
with the piety of the patriarch's two beſt ſons, re- 
tired, that he might not hear his father's confeſ- 
ons. We followed him to the farther end of the 
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oom. The manly youth ſat down between us, 
and held a hand ot each between his: His noble 
heart was penetrated : He two or three times lift- 
ed the hand of each to his lips. But he could on- 
ly once ſpeak, his heart ſceming ready to burlt ; 
and that was, as I remember, O my ſiſters — 
Comfort yourſelves I But who can ſay comfort? 
— Theſe tears are equally our duty and our rclict, 
My mother retained to the laſt that generoſity 
of mind which had ever diſtinguiſhed her. She 
would not. permit my father to proceed with his 
ſelf- accuſation: Let us look forward, my deareſt, 
my only love, ſaid the. I have a blefſed hope be- 
fore me : I pity, as well as pray for, ſurvivors : 
You are a man of ſenſe, Sir, and of enlarged ſen- 
timents : God direct you according to them, and 
comfort you! All my fear was — that more 
particularly ſor ſome of the laſt paſt months) that 
I thould have been the mournful ſurvivor. In a 
very few moments all my ſufferings will be over; 
and God give you, when you come to this una- 
voidable period of all human vanity, the ſame hap- 
py proſpects that are now opening to me! O Sir, 
believe me, all worldly joys are now nothing; /e/s 
than nothing : Even my love of you, and of the 
dear pledges of our mutual love, with-holds not. 
now my wiſhes after a happier ſtate. There may 
we meet, and never be ſeparated ?—Forgive me 
only, my beloved huſband, if I have ever made 
you for one hour unhappy or uneaſy—Forgive the 
petulancies of my love! 
Who can bear this goodneſs ? ſaid my father : I 
have not deſerved— | 
Dear Sir, no more—Were you not the huſband 
of my choice ?—And now your grief affects me— 
Leave ue, Sir. You bring me back again to earth 
—God preſerve you, watch over you, heal you, 
ſupport you. Your hand, Sir Thomas Grandiſon, 
the name that ever was ſo pleaſant in my = 
Our 
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Your hand, Sir! Your heart was my treaſure : J 
have now, and only now, a better treaſure, a di. 
viner love in view. Adicn, and in this world for 
ever adieu, my huſband, my friend, my Graudi. 
fon ! 

She turned her head from him, ſunk upon her 
pillow, and fainted ; and ſo ſaw not, had not the 
grief” to ſee, the ſtronger heart of my father over- 
come ; for he fainted away, and was carried out 
in his chair by the ſervants who brought him in, 
He was in a ſtrong convulſion fit, between his not 
half- cured wounds and his grief; and recovered 
not till all was over with my bleſſed mother. 

After my father was carried out, ſhe came to 
herſelf. Her chaplain was once more admitted, 
The fatal moment approached. She was aſked, 
if ſhe would ſee her children again? No, ſhe 
ſaid ; but bid her laſt bleſſing - repeated to 
them, and her charge, of loving one another, in the 
words of our Saviour, as he had Lued us: And 
when the chaplain came to read a text which ſhe 
had imperfe&ly pointed to, but ſo as to be under- 
ſtood, the repeated, in faultering accents, but with 
more ſtrength of voice than ſhe had had for an 
hour before, I have fought a good fight; I have fi- 
niſbed my courſe ; { have Jpe the faith—T here is laid 
up for me a crown of righteouſneſs : And then her 
voice failing, ſhe gave figns of ſatisfaction, in the 
hope of being intitled to that crown ; and expired 
in an ejaculation that her ebbing life could not 
ſupport. 

O my Lucy! may my latter end, and the latter 
end of all I love, be like hers ! The two ladies were 
in ſpeechleſs tears, ſo was Miſs Jervois, ſo was I, 
for ſome minutes. And for an hour or two, all 
the joys of life were as ncthing to me. Even the 
regard I had entertained tor the excellent ſon of a 
lady / excellent, my protector, my deliverer, had, 
for ſome hours, ſubſided, and was as nothing to 
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me. Even now that I have concluded this moving 
recapitulation, it ſeems as nothing; and the whole 
world, my dear, is as a bit of dirt under my 
teet. 
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Miſs Bx RON. In Continuation. 


HE ſon was inconſolable upon his mother“ 
death. He loved his father, but next to a- 
dored his mother. His father, though he had gi- 
ven ſo little attention to his education, was exceſ- 
ſively fond of him: And no doubt but he the 
more caſily ſatisfied himſelf on this head, as he 
knew his remiſſneſs was ſo well ſupplied by his la- 
dy's care, which mingled with the cares of the 
maſters of the ſeveral ſciences, who came home to 
him, at her deſire. 

A deep melancholy having ſeized the young 
00955 on a loſs ſo irreparable, his father, who 

imſelf was greatly grieved, and the more, as he 
could not but reproach himſelf as having at lcaſt 
haſtened that loſs, was alarmed for his ſon; and 
yiclded to the intreaties of General W. brother of 
lord W. to permit him to travel. The general re- 
commended for a governor to the young gentle- 
man, an officer under him, who had been wound- 
ed, and obliged to quit the military ſervice. Sir 
Thomas allowed his ſon 800 J. a-year, from the 
day of his ſetting out on his travels, which he aug- 
mented afterwards to 1000/. Sir Charles was 
about ſeventcen when his mother died. 

The two daughters were taken by Lady W. 
But ſhe dying in about twelve months after Lady 
Grandiſon, they returned to their father; who, 
by that time, had pretty well got over his grief 
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For the loſs of his lady, and was quite recovered 
of the wounds which he received in the duel that 
coſt her her life. 

He placed over his daughters, as governeſs 
8 they both took exceptions at that title, 
uppoting themſelves of age to manage for them. 
felves), the widow of one of his gay friends, 
Oldham by name, whoſe fortune had not held out 
as Sir Thomas's had done. Men of ſtrong health, 
1 have heard my grandfather ſay, and of a rio- 
tous turn, ſhould not, in mere compaſſion, keep 
company with -men of feebler conſtitutions, and 
make them the companions of their riots. $0 
may one ſay, I believe, that extravagant men, of 
great and ſmall fortunes, are equally ill-ſuited ; 
tince the expences which will but ſhake the one 
will quite demoliſh the other. 

Mrs Oldham had fine qualities, and was an œco- 
nomiſt. She deſerved a better huſband than had 
fallen to her lot; and the young ladies, having 

had a foundation laid by a ſtill more excellent ma- 
nager, received no ſmall advantage from her {kill 
in family- affairs. But it was related to me with 
reluctance, and as what I muſt know on a further 
acquaintance with her family, if they did not tell 
it to me, that Sir Thomas was grateful to this lady 
in a way that coſt her her reputation. She was 
obliged, in ſhort, in little more than a twelve- 
month, to quit the country, and to come up to 
town. She had an indiſpoſition, which kept her 
from going abroad for a month or two. 

Lady L. being then about nineteen, and Mifs 
Grandiſon about ſixteen, they had ſpirit enough to 
oppoſe the return of this lady to her charge. 
They undertook themſelves to manage every thing 
at the capital ſeat in Hampſhire. 

Sir Thomas had another ſeat in Eſſex. Thither, 
on the reluctance of the young ladies to receive 
again Mrs Oldham, he carried her; and they, - 

M* 
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well as every body elſe, for ſome time, apprehend- 
ed they were actually married. She was hand- 
ſome, well deſcended, and though the became ſo 
unhappily ſenſible of the tavours and preſents by 
which Sir Thomas made way to her heart, ſhe had 
an untainted character when he took her as a go- 

verneſs to the young ladies. 
Was not Sir Thomas very, very faulty, with re- 
ard to this poor woman ?—She had already ſut- 
tered enough from a bad huſband, to whom the 
remarkably well performed her duty. — Poor wo- 
man !—The example to his own daughters was an 
abominable one. She was the relict of his friend: 
She was under his protection; thrown into it by 
her unhappy circumſtances. Were not theſe great 
aggravations to his crime ?—Happy for thoſe pa- 
rents who live not to ſee ſuch catallrophes as at- 
tended this child! This darling, it ſeems : Not 
undeſervedly ſo; and whom they thought they 
had not unhappily married to Mr Oldham— And 
he, poor man! thought himſelf not unhappy in 
Sir Thomas Grandiſon's acquaintance ; though it 
ended in his emulating him in his expences, with a 
much leſs eſtate ; in the ruin of his fortune, which 
indeed was his own fault; and in the ruin of his 
wite's virtue, which was more Sir Thomas's than 
hers.— May I ſay ſo?—If I may not (ſince wo- 
men, whoſe glory is their chaſtity, mult not yield 
to temptation), had not the huſband, however, 
ſomething to anſwer for, who, with his eyes open, 
lived at ſuch a rate, againſt his wife's dutiful re- 
monſtrances, and better example, as reduced her 
(after his death) to the neceſſity of dependence on 
another's favour, and /uch another! | 
Sir Thomas was greatly diſpleaſed with his 
daughters for reſiſting him in the return of their 
governeſs. He had thought the reaſon of her 
withdrawing a ſecret, becauſe he wiſhed it to be 
N 2 ane; 
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one ; and yet her diſgrace was, at the time, 
. every where talked of, but in %%% preſence. 

This woman is ſtill living. She has two chil- 
dren by Sir Thomas, who are alſo living; and 
one by Mr Oldham. 1 ſhall be told more of her 
hiſtory, when the ladies come to give me ſome ac- 
count of their brother's. 

Sir Thomas went on in the ſame gay fluttering 
way that he had done all his life. The love of 
pleaſure, as it is called, was wrought into his habit. 
He was a lade to it, and to what he called freedom. 
He was deemed one of the belt companions a- 
mong men, and one of the gallanteſt men among 
woinen. His advantages of perſon and mind 
were jnares to him. Mrs Oldham was not the 
only one of her ſex with whom he was intimate : 
He had another miſtreſs in town, who had a taſte 
for all its gaicties, and who even aſſumed his 
name. 

He would now and then, by way of excurſion, 
and to ſurpriſe the young ladies, viſit Grandiſon- 
hall; but though it was once the ſeat he moſt de- 
lighted in, neither gave, nor ſeemed to receive, 
much pleaſure there ; hurrying away on a ſudden, 
as if he had eſcaped from it; though never father 
had more reaſon to be pleaſed with the conduct 
and duty of daughters: And this he often de- 
clared, boaſting of them in their abſence ; but 
'anbbing, chiding, and ſtudying to find fault with 
them, when preſent. 


But what equally ſurpriſed and affected them 


wis, that his ſon had been a year abroad, when he 
prohibited them to write to, or correſpond with 


bim; and, by their brother's diſcontinuing to 


write to them, from abont the ſame time, they 
ſuppoſcd that he was under the ſame prohibition : 

And ſo, it ſeems, he was. 
They preſumed, their father's reaſon for this 
unkind prohibition was, his fear that his gaietics 
would 
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would have been one of the ſubjects of the corre- 
ſpondence; and the rather, as thoſe gaieties were 
ſo likely to affect all three in their fortunes. 

The young ladies, however, for {ome time, con- 
tinued writing to their brother. Miſs Grandiſon, 
in mentioning this, ſaid, in her uſual ſprightly 
manner, that the never had any notion of obeying 
unreaſonable commands; commands ſo evidently 
unreaſonable as to be unnatural : And ſhe called 
upon me to juſtify her in her notion. "The Coun- 
teſs alſo deſired me to ſpeak my mind on this ſub- 
ject. 

I am apprehenſive, ſaid I, of children's partia-- 
lity in this reſpect: If they make themſelves their 
own judges in the performance or non-perfor-- 
mance of a duty, zzc/ination, I am atraid, will too 
often be their guide, rather than right rcaſon. 
They will be too apt, perhaps, to call thoſe com- 
mands unnatural, which are not / unnatural as 
this ſeems to be. 

But, Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, would not 
you have written on, in the like circumſtances ? 

I believe not, replied I; and partly for this 
reaſon ; becauſe I ſhould have had no doubt but 
my brother would have the ſame. prohjubition : 
and I ihould only have ſheun my brother, as well 
as my father (were my father to know it) an in- 
ſtance of my ref{raRorineſs, without obtaining the 
deſired end; or, if my brother had written, I 
ſhould have made him a partaker in my fault. 

Your anſwer regards the policy of the thing, 
Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon: But cught an un- 
natural command — | 

There ſhe ſtopt: Yet by her looks expected me 
to ſpeak. 

I ſhould have thought it hard; but that it was 
more meritorious to ſubmit, than the contrary, I. 
believe I ſhould have ſuppoled, that my father 
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might have reaſons which might not appear to me. 
But, pray, ladies, how did your brother 

O, be was implicit— 

Will you forgive me, Ladies ?—I ſhould have 
been concerned, I think, that my brother, in a 
point of duty, though it were one that might be 
ifputably, ſhould be more nice, more delicate, than 
his fiſter. 


Miſs Emily looked as if ſhe were pleaſed with 
me. 

Well, yon are a good girl, a very good girl, 
ſaid Miſs Grandiſon: That, whether your doc— 
trine be juſt or not, is out of diſpute. 

This prohibition gave the ſiſters the more ſenſi- 
ble concern, as they were atraid it would lay a 
foundation for diſtance and indifference in their 
brother to them; on whom, as their mother had 
preſaged, they were likely, if he ſurvived their fa- 
ther, to have a too great dependence ; but more 
particularly at that time, as their brother had pro- 
miſed, at his taking leave of them, to write a regu- 
lar account of all that befel him, and of all that 
was curicus, and worthy of notice, in the courts 
and places he viſited ; and had actually begun to 
do ſo; and as he had aſked their advice in rela- 
tion to his governor, who proved not ſo proper a 
perſon for that employment as was expected; and 
to which they had anſwered, without knowing, 
for ſome time, what was the reſolution he took. 

They aſked their father from time to time after 
the welfarc of their brother. He would anſwer 
them with pleaſure, and ſometimes with tears in 
his eyes, He is all that is dutiful, brave, pious, wor- 
thy: And would ſometimes add, God reward him! 
I cannct., Dut when he mentioned the word duli— 
fal, he would look at them, as if he had in his 
thoughts their reſiſting him in his intention of 
reinſtating their governeſs; the only time, they 


could 
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could recollect, that they had given him the ſha- 
dow of diſpleaſure. 

The ladies went on, and ſaid, that Sir Thomas, 
in all companies, gloried in his ſon. And once 
Lord W. who himſelf, on his lady's death, openly 
indulged himſelf in liberties which before he was 
only ſuſpected to take, [O my Lucy ! how rare a 
character, in this age, is that of a virtuous man !} 
told ſome gentlemen, who wondered that Sir Tho- 
mas Grandiſon could permit a ſon ſo beloved to be 
abſent from him ſo many years, that the reaſon Sir 
Thomas gave was, that his ſon's morals and his 
own were ſo different, that he thould not be able to 
bear his own conſciouſneſs, if he conſented to his 
return to England. The unhappy man was ſo ha- 
bituated to vice, that he could talk familiarly of 
his gaieties to his intimates, ſeeming to think 
them too well known for him to endeavour to con- 
ceal them ; but, however, would add ſometimes, I 
mtend to ſet about altering my courſe of life; and 
then will I ſend for my fon. But, alas! Sir Tho- 
mas went on from year to year, only intending : 


| He lived not to begin the promiſed alteration, nor 


to ſee his ſon. 

Yet one awakener he had, that made him talk 
of beginning the alteration of his way of living 
out of hand, and cf ſending for his ſon ; which 
laſt act was to be the forerunner of his refor- 


mation. 


It happened, that Mrs Farnborough, the woman 
he lived with when in town, was ſtruck with the 
ſmall-pox, in the height of her gaiety and pleaſure 
for ſhe was taken ill at the opera, on ſeeing a lady 
of her acquaintance there, whoſe face bore too 
ſtrongly the marks of the diſtemper, and who, it 
ſeems, had made her firſt viſit to that place, rather 
than to a better. The malady, aided by her 
terror, proved mortal; and Sir Thomas was ſo 
much affected with the warning, that he left town, 

| and, 
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and, in purſuance of his temporary good reſolu. 
tions, went down to his daughters, talked of ſend- 
ing for his ſon, and, for ſome few months, lived 
like the man of ſenſe and underſtanding he was 
known to be. 


LESTTER XIV. 
Miſs Byron. 


In Continuation. 
ORD L. returned from his travels about the 
time that Mrs Farnborough was taken ill. 
He had brought ſome preſents to Sir Thomas from 
his ſon, who took all opportunities to ſend him over 
curioſities, ſome of conſiderable value; which ſerv- 
ed at the ſame time to ſhew his economy, and his, 
duty. He forgot not, in his way, his ſiſters, tho? 
his accompanying letters were ſhort, and merely 
polite, and ſuch as required no other anſwer than 
thanks: Only they could diſcover by them, that he 
had warm withes to be allowed to return to Eng- 
land; but ſuch a ſubmiſſion to his father's plea- 
ſure, as entirely to give up his own. 

Sir Thomas ſeemed tond of Lord L.: And ſet- 
ting out on Mrs Farnborough's death for Grandi— 
ſon- hall, gave him an invitation to viſit him there; 
for he would liſten with pleaſure an hour together, 
to him, or to any one, who would talk, and give 
him ſome account of his fon, How predominart 
mult thole paſſions, thoſe habits, be in his heart, 
which could take place of a love ſo laudably pa- 
ternal |! 

In purſvance of this invitation, Lord L. attended 
him at the Hall; and there fell in love with the 
eldeſt of the young ladies. He revealed his paſſion 
to her. She 1ctcrred herſelf wholly to her father. 
Sir Thomas could not be blind to her mutual af- 
fection. 
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ſection. Every-body ſaw it. Lord L.'s paſſion 
was of the ardent kind; and he was too honeſt to 
with to conceal it. But yet Sir Thomas would not 
ſee it. He behaved, however, with great freedom 
and civility to my Lord ; ſo that the heart of the 
young lady was inſenſibly engaged; but Sir Tho- 
mas avoided ſeveral opportumties which the lover 
had lain in wait for, to open his mind, and make 
propoſals. 

At laſt, my Lord deſired an audience of Sir Tho- 
mas, as upon a ſubject of the laſt importance. The 
Baronet, after ſome little delays, and not without 
ſome inauſpicious reluctance, granted it: And then 
my Lord revealed his paſſion to him. 

Sir Thomas aſked him, if he had made it known 
to his daughter? And yet mult have ſeen, on an 
hundred occaſions, at breakfaſt, at dinner, at tea, 
at ſupper, how matters ſtood with both the lovers, 
if Miſs Grandiſon's pleaſant account of the matter 
may be depended upon. 

Sir Thomas ſeemed uneaſy ; and oddly aniwered, 
he was ſorry tor it: He withed his Lordſhip had 
not put ſuch notions in the girl's head. Both his 


daughters would now be ſet a romancing, he ſup- 
| poſed. They were till now modeſt young creatures, 
he ſaid. Young women ſhould not too ſoon be ſet 


to look out of themſelves for happineſs He had 


| known many quiet and orderly girls ſet a madding 
| by the notice of men. He did not know what bu- 
| lineſs young fellows had to find out qualifications 
in other men's daughters, that the parents of thoſe 


daughters had not given themſelves leiſure to diſ- 
cover. A daughter of /i, he hoped, had not en- 
couraged ſuch diſcoveries. It was to him but as 
ye/terday, when they were crowing in the arms of 
their nurſes ; and now, he ſuppoſed, they would be 
ſet a-crowing after wedlock. 
What an odd father was Sir Thomas, my * 
18 
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His own life, it is evident, had paſſed away very 
pleaſantly. | 

Indeed he could hardly bear to think, he added, 
of either of his daughters as marriageable yet, 
They have not been nurſed in the town hot-beds, 
my Lord. They are ſober country girls, and good 
houſe-wives. I love not that girls ſhould marry 
-before they have done growing. A young wite 
makes a vapouriſh mother. I forget their age— 
But twenty-ſix, or twenty-eight, is time enough for 
a woman, either for the ſake of modeſty or diicre- 
cretion, to marry. 

We may like gay men for huſbands, Lucy: Some 
of us do : But, at this rate, thoſe daughters mult be 
very good girls, who can make their beſt courteſies 
to their mothers, and thank them for their fancies ; 
or the fathers mult be more attentive to their growth 
than Sir Thomas was to that of is daughters.— 
What have I ſaid ?—I am here afraid of my uncle, 

My Lord was ſurpriſed ; and well he might. Sir 
Thomas had forgot, as Lady L. obſerved, that he 
himſelf thought Miſs V. was not too young at ſe- 
venteen to be Lady Grandiſon. 

My Lord was a modeſt man : He was begging 
(as it might be called) the young woman, whom 
of all the women in the world he loved beſt, of her 
father, who was a man that knew the world, and 
had long made a conſiderable figure in it; and who, 
for reaſons which would have held with him had 
he lived to ſee her forty, had no mind to part with 
her. Yet my Lord pleaded his paſſion, her great 
and good qualities, as acknowledged by himſelf ; 
and modeſtly hinted at the unexceptionableneſs of 
his own character, and the favour he ſtood in with 
his ſon ; not ſaying the leaſt word of his birth and 
alliances, which ſome lovers of his rank would not 
have forgot: And, it ſeems, he was right in for. 
bearing to make theſe accidents a plea ; for Sir 'Tho- 


mas valued himſelf upon his anceſtry ; and uſed to 
lays 
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ſay, that his progenitor, in James the Firſt's time, 
diſgraced it by accepting of the title of Baronet, 

Sir Thomas allowed ſomething to the plea of his 
ſtanding well with his ſon: Let me tell you, my 
Lord, ſaid he, that I ſhall take no ſtep in a family- 
affair of this conſequence, without conſulting with 
my ſon ; and the rather, as he is far from expecting 
ſo much of my conſideration for him. He is the 
pride of my lite. 

My Lord deſired, that his ſuit might be put upon 
the iſſue of his ſon's approbation. 

But, pray, my Lord, what fortune do you expect 
with my girl? Well as you love her, I ſuppoſe the 
return of her love for yours, which you ſeem not to 
doubt, will not be enough. Can the poor girl be 
a Counteſs without a confounded parcel of droſs 
faſtened to her petticoat, to make her weight in the 
other ſcale ? 

My circumſtances, ſaid my honeſt Lord L. per- 
mit me not, in diſcretion, to make that compliment 
to my love, which my heart would with tranſport 
make, were they better : But I will lay them faith- 
fully before you, and be determined by your gene- 
roſity. 

I could not but expect from a young man of your 
Lordſhip's good ſenſe ſuch an anſwer as this: And 


| yet I muſt tell you, that we fathers, who know the 


world, expect to make ſome advantage of a know- 
ledge that has coſt us ſo much. I ſhould not diſ- 
like a little more romancing in love, from a man 
that aſks for my daughter, though I care not how 
little of it is ſhewn by my ſon to another man's. 
Every father hint thus, my Lord; but is not ſo 
honeſt as to ow? it. 

I am ſure, Sir Thomas, that you would not think a 
man worthy of your — who had no regard to 
any-thing but the gratification of his own wiſhes; 


who could think, for the ſake of that, of involy- 
ing 
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ing a young lady in difficulties which ſhe never 


knew in her father's houſe ! 

Why, this, my Lord, is well ſaid. You and! 
may afford to make handſome compliments to one 
another, while compliments are only expected. [] 


have a good ſhare of health: I have not quitted the 


world ſo entirely, nor think I ought, as to look u- 


pon myſelf as the neceſſary tool of my children, to 
promote their happineſs at the expence of my own, 
My Lord, I have ſtill a ſtrong reliſh for the pleaſure; 
of this world. My daughters uU be women grown; 
Your Lordſhip ſeems to have Hund out, that they 
are; and has perſuaded one of them that ſhe js; 
and the other will be ready to think ſhe is not three 
years behind her. This is an inconvenience which 
you haye brought upon me. And as I would be 
glad to live a little longer for myſelf, I wiſh you to 
withdraw your ſuit ; and leave me to do as well a; 
I can with my daughters. I propoſe to carry them 
to town next winter. They thall there look about 
them, and ſee whom they could like, and who could 
like them, that they may not be liable to after- 
repentance, for having taken the firſt man that of- 
fered. 

My Lord told Sir Thomas, that he hoped there 
could not be reaſon to imagine, that any-thing could 
poſſibly ariſe from his addreſs, that ſhould be incom- 
patible with the happineſs of a Father And was 

oing on in the ſame reaſonable ſtrain; but Sir 
. interrupted him 
You muſt not, my Lord, ſuppoſe I can be a ſtran- 
cr to whatever may be urged by a young man on 
this ſubject. You ſay you are in love: Caroline is 
a girl that any-body may love : But I have not a 
mind ſhe ſhould marry ſo ſoon. I know the incon- 
venience of early marriages. A man's children 
treading upon his heels, and /houldering him with 
their thoulders : In ſhort, my Lord, I have an aver- 
ſion to be called a grandfather, before I am a grey 
{ father, 
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father [Sir Thomas was not put to it to try to o- 
vercome this averſion]. Girls will ſtart up, and 
look up, and parents cannot help it: But what fa- 
ther, in the vigour of his days, would not wiſh to 
help it? I am not fond of their partnerſhip in my 
ſubltance. Why ſhould I divide my fortune with 
novices, when, making the handſome allowances to 
them that I do make, it is not too much for my- 
ſelf? My ſon ſhould be their example. He is with- 
in a year as old as my eldeſt girl. On his future 
alliances I build, and hope to add by them to the 
conſequence of all my family [Ah! Lucy!]. Girls 
are ſaid to be ſooner women than boys are men. 
Let us ſee that they are ſo by their diſcretion, as 
well as by ſtature—Let them ſtay— 

And here Sir Thomas abruptly broke off the 
converſation for that time; to the great diſtreſs of 
Lord L. who had reaſon to regret, that he had a 
man of wit, rather than a man of reaſon, to con- 
tend with. 

Sir Thomas went directly into his cloſet, and ſent 
for his two daughters; and, tho? not ill-naturedly, 
rallied them both ſo much on their own diſcoveries, 
as he wickedly phraſed it, and on admitting Lord 
L. into the fecret, that neither of them could hold 
up her head, for two or three days, in his preſence : 
But, ont of it, Mits Caroline Grandiſon found that 
ſhe was in love; and the more for Lord L.'s gene- 
rous attachment, and Sir Thomas's not ſo generous 
diſcouragement. 

My lord wrote over to young Mr Grandiſon to 
favour his addreſs. Lady L. permitted me to co- 
py the following anſwer to his application: 


My Lord, 
HAVE the honour of your Lordſhip's letter of 
the 17th. Never brother loved his ſiſters better 
than I do mine. As the natural effects of that love, 
I receive with pleaſure the notification of your great 
Yor. II. regard 
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regard for my elder ſiſter. As to myſelf, I cannot 
have one objection : But what am I in this caſe? 
She is wholly my father's. I alſo am his. The 
conſideration he gives me in this inſtance confound 
me: It binds me to him in double duty. It would 
look like taking advantage of it, were I ſo much as 
to offer my humble opinion, unleſs he were pleaſed 
to command it from me. If he does, aſſure your. 
ſelf, my Lord, that (my ſiſter's inclination in your 
lordſhip's favour preſuppoſed) my voice ſhall be 
warmly given as you wiſh, I am, my lord, with 
equal affection and eſteem, 

Your Lordſhip's faithful and obedient Servant. 


Both ſiſters rejoiced at the peruſal of this affec- 
tionate letter; for they were afraid that the unna- 
tural prohibition of correſpondence between them 
and their brother had eſtranged his affections „ir 
them. 

The particulars of one more converſation I will 
give you, between my lord and Sir Thomas, on 
this important ſubje& ; for you mult believe, that 
Lord L. could not permit a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence to his own happineſs to go eaſily off; eſpe- 
cially as neither of the two daughters was able to 
ſtand her father's continual raillery, which had 
banithed from the cautious eyes and apprehenſive 
countenances of both ladies, all indications of love, 
though it reigned with the more abſolute power in 
the heart of Miſs Caroline, for that concealment. 

In this converſation, my lord began with a little 
more ſpirit than he finiſhed the former. The 
Counteſs lent me my lord's minutes of it; which 
he took for her to ſee, and to judge of all that 
paſſed at the time. 

On my lord's lively, but reſpe&ful addreſs to 
Sir Thomas on the occaſion, the baronet went di- 
rely into the circumſtances of my lord and his 
expectations. 

Lord 
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Lord L. told him frankly, that he paid intereſt 


for 15,000 /. for ſiſters? fortunes ; three of whom 
were 3 and ſingle: That he believed two of 
them would ſoon be advantageouſly married; and 
he ſhould wilh to pay them their portions on the 
day; and was contriving to do ſo, by decreaſing 
the incumbrance that his father had left upon the 
fineſt part of his eſtate, to the amount of 5000 /. ; 
which, and his ſiſters' fortunes, were all that lay 
upon a clear eſtate of 5000 J. a-year. After he 
had thus opened himſelf, he referred the whole to 
Sir Thomas's conſideration. 

My advice, my lord, is this, ſaid the baronet : 
That you ſhould by no means think of marriage 
till you are clear of the world. You will have 
10,000 J. to pay directly: You will have the inte- 
reſt of 10,000 J. more to pay: And you men of 
title, on your marriages, whether you like oſten- 
tation or not, mult be oftentations. Your equi- 
pages, your houſes, your furniture—A certain in- 
creaſe of expence By no means, my Lord L. 
think of marriage, till you are quite clear of the 
world, unleſs you could meet with ſome rich wt- 
dow or heireſs, who could do the buſineſs at once. 

Lord L. could only, at firſt, urge his paſſion 
[He durſt not his daughter's affection, and the 
happineſs of both which were at ſtake]. Sir 'Tho- 
mas oppoſed diſcretion to that plea. Poor paſſion, 
Lucy, would be aſhamed. to ſee the ſun, if diſcre- 
tian were always to be attended to in treaties of this 
kmd. 

Afterwards he told Sir Thomas, that he would 
accept the lady upon his own terms. He beſought 
his conſent to their nuptials. He would wait his 
own time and pleaſure. He would be content it 
he gave not Miſs Caroline a fingle ſhilling. 

Sir Thomas was fretftul —<And ſo, lover-like, 
you would involve the girl you profeſs to love in 
difliculties, I will aſk her if the wants for any 
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thing with me that a modeſt girl can wiſh ſor? 
But, to be ſerious, it is a plaguy thing for a man 
to be cbliged, by the officious ide, as it is called, 
of a pretender to his daughters, to open his affairs, 
and expoſe his circumſtances to ſtrangers. I with, 
my lord, that you had let my girls alone. I with 
you had not found them out in their country-re- 
tirement. I ſhould have carried them to town, as 
I told you, in a few months. Women ſo brought 
up, ſo qualified, and handſome girls, are ſuch ra- 
ries in this age, and men worth having are fo 
aTrighted at the luxury and expenſiveneſs of the 
modern women, that I doubted not but the cha- 
racters of my girls would have made their fortunes 
with very little of ny help. They have famih, 
my lord, to value themſelves upon, though but 
ſpinſters. And let me tell you, ſince I ſhall be 
thought a more unnatural man than I am if I do 
uot obey the preſent demand upon me to open my 
circumſtances, I owe my ſon a great deal more 
than 30,000 J. 

J don't underſtand you, Sir Thomas. 

Why, thus, my lord, I explain myſelf : My fa- 
ther left me what is called rich. I leſſened the 
ready money which he had got together for a pur- 
chaſe he lived not to complete, a great deal. That 
I looked upon as a deodand ; ſo was not anſwer- 
able for it: And as I was not married, my ſon 
had no right in it. When I was married, and he 
was given me— 

Forgive me, Sir Thomas: Your ſon a right— 
And had not your other children— 

No, my lord : 'They were girls—And as to them, 
had I increaſed my fortune by penuriouſneſs, in- 
ſtead of living /ike a man, I was determined as to 
their fortunes — 

But, as I was ſaying, when Lady 'Grandiſon 
died, I think (though every father does not; nor 
Mould I, were he not the beſt of ſons, and did he 

expect 
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expect it) the produce of her jointure, which is very 
conſiderable, ſhould have been my ſon's. As to 
what I annually allowed him, at it was my duty 
to allow him, as my fon, and for my own credit, 
had his mother not brought me a ſhilling.— Then 
my lord, I have been obligedto take up money upon 
my Irith eſtate ; which being a ſamily-eſtate, my 
ſon ought to have had come clear to him. You 
ſee, my lord, how I expoſe myſelf. 

You have a generous way of thinking, Sir Tho- 
mas, as to your ſon: But a man of your ſpirit 
would deſpiſe me, if I did not ſay, that 

I have not ſo generous a way of thinking for my 
daughters— 1 will ſave your Lordſhip the trouble. 
of ſpeaking out, becauſe it is more agreeable from 
myſelf than it would. be for any other man to do 
it. But to this I anſwer, that the late Earl of L. 
your lordſhip's father, had one ſon and three daugh- 
ters I have one ſon and two. He was an carl 
—I am but a ſimple baronet—If 5000 J. a- piece 
is enough for an earl's daughters, half the. ſum 
ought to do for a baronet's. 

Your fortune, Sir Thomas— And in England, 
where eſtates — 

And where living, my lord, will be five times 
more expenſive to you than it need to be, if you 


| can content yourſelt to live where your eſtate lies. 


—As for me, I have lived nobly—Bur had I been 
as rich as my father left me, 5000 J. thould have 
done with a daughter, 1 aſſure you. You, my 
lord, have your notions : I have mine. Money 
and a girl you expect from me: I aſk nothing of 
you. As matters ſtand, if my girls will Kc (and 
I hope they will), I intend to make as good a bar- 
gain for them, and with them, as I can. Not near 
5000 l. a- piece muſt they expect from me. I will 
not rob my ſon more than I have done.—See, here 
is a letter from him. It is an anſwer to one I had 
written, on the refuſal of a wretch to lend me, 
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upon my Iriſh eſtate, a ſum that I wanted to an. 
ſwer a debt of honour, which I had contracted at 
Newmarket, unleſs my ſon (though it is an eftate 
in fee) would join in the ſecurity. Does not ſuch 
a ſon as this deſerve every thing? 

I obtained a fight of this letter ; and here is a 


copy: 


Honoured Sir, | 

COULD almoſt ſay I am ſorry that ſo ſuperior a 
ſpirit as yours ſhould vouchſafe to comply with 
Mr O.'s diſagreeable and urnneceſary demand. But, 
at leaſt, let me aik, Why, Sir, did you conde- 
ſcend to write to me on the occaſion, as if for my 
conſent? Why did you not ſend me the deeds 
ready to ſign? Let me beg of you, ever-dear and 
ever-honoured Sir, that you will not ſuffer any 
difficulties, that I can join to remove, to opprel; 
your heart with doubts for one moment. Are you 
not my father And did you not give me a mo- 
ther, whoſe memory is my glory? That 7 a, un- 
der God, is owing to you. That I am wha? 7 am, 
to your indulgence. Leave me not any thing! 
You have given me an education, and TI derive 
from you a ſpirit, that, by God's bleſſing on my 
duty to you, will enable me to make my own for- 
tune: And, in that caſe, the foundation of it will 
be yours ; and you will be intitled, tor that foun- 
dation, to my warmeſt gratitude. Permit me, Sir, 
to add, that, be my income ever ſo ſmall, I am 
reſolved to live within it. And let me beieech you 
to remit me but one half of your preſent bounty, 
My reputation 1s eſtabliſhed; and I will engage 
not to diſcredit my father. All I have ever aimed 
at is, to be in condition rather to lay, than to re- 
ceive, an obligation. That your goodneſs has al- 
ways enabled me to do: And I am rich, through 

your munificence x richer, in your favour. 
Have 
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Have you any thoughts, Sir, of commanding 
me to attend you at Paris, or at the Hague, ac- 
cording to the hopes you gave me in your laſt ?— 
I will not, if you do me this honour, preſs for a 
return with you to my native country: But I long 
to throw myſelf at your feet ; and, where-ever the 
opportunity of that happineſs ſhall be given me, 
to aſſure you perſonally of the inviolable duty of 

Your CHARLES GRAN DISCO. 


Muſt not ſuch a letter as this, Lucy, have ſtung 
to the heart a man of Sir Thomas Grandiſon's 
pride? If not, what was his pride : Sir Thomas 
had as good an education as his ſon: Yet could 
not live within the compaſs of an income of up- 
wards of 7000 J. a- year. His ſon called himſelf 
rich with 800 J. or 1000 J. a- year; and though a- 
broad, in foreign countries, deſired but half that 
allowance, that he might contribute, by the other 
half, to leſſen the difficulties in which his father 
had involved himſelf by his extravagance. 

His father, Lady L. ſays, was affected with it. 
He wept : He bleſſed his ſon; and reſolved, for 


his ſake, to be more cautious in his wagerings than 


he had hitherto been. Policy, therefore, would 
have juſtified the young gentleman's chearful com- 
pliance, had he net been guided by ſuperior mo- 
tives. Sir Charles would not, I think one may be 
ſure, have ſacrificed to the unreaſonable: deſires e- 
ven of a father, the fortune to which he had an 
unqueſtionable right: An excels of generoſity, a- 
miable indeed, but pitiable, as contrary to the 
juſtice that every man owes to himſelf, and to thoſe 
who may hereafter depend upon him; and what 
I have often heard my grandmamma lament in the 
inſtance of the worthy Mr M. whoſe family has 
ſuffered from an acquieſcence with a father's extra- 
vagance, for which bat father was only the more 
wretched, * 
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Sir Charles's is the true, the reaſonable virtue, 
that keeps clear of every extreme.—O my dear! 
the Chriltian religion is a bleſſed religion! How 
does honeſt policy, as well as true greatneſs of 
mind, recommend that noble doctrine of return. 
ing good for evil! 


l ͤ— — — 


rn. 
Miſs Byron. Un Continuation. 


Y Lord reported his requeſt, that he might 

have Sir Thomas's conſent to his nuptials, 

upon his own terms; and promiſed never to ex- 

pect a ſingle ſhilling in dowry, but to leave the 

whole of that to time, and to his own convenience 
and pleaſure.” 

We know, ſaid Sir Thomas, what all this means. 
You talk, my lord, like a young man. You ought 
not to think (you once ſaid it yourſelf) of in- 
volving a young woman you love, as well as your- 
felf, in difficulties. I know the world, and what is 
beſt to be done, if you will think no more of my 
daughter. I hope the has diſcretion. Firft love is 
generally fr? folly. It is ſeldom t to be encourag- 
ed. Your quality, my lord, to fay nothing of your 
merit, will procure you a rich wife from the city. 
And the city now 1s as genteel, as polite, as the 
court was formerly. The wives and daughters of 
citizens, poor fellows! are apes of us gentry ; and 
fucceed pretty well as to outward appearance in 
the mimicry. Vou will, by this means, thake of 
all your father's fins. I ſpeak in the language of 
young fellows, who expect a father to live ſolely 
for them, and not for himſelf. Some ſober young 
men of quality and fortune, affrighted at the 
gaicty and extravagance of the mcderu women, 

will 
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will find out my girls; who, I hope, will have pa- 
tience. If they have not, let them purſue their 
inclinations : Let them take their f// of love, as So- 
lomon ſays ; and if they run their heads into a 
hedge, let them ſtick there by the horns, with all 
my heart ! 

See, my dear, what a man a rakiſh father is !— 
O my good Lady Grandiſon, how might your 
choice have puniſhed your children ! 

I pray to God, Sir 'Thomas, ſaid my lord, bow- 
ing, but angry! I pray to God, to continue me in 
a different way of thinking from yours, if this be 
yours. Give me leave to ſay, you are too young 
a gentleman to be a father of grown up children. 
But I muſt love Miſs Grandiſon ; and ſtill, if poſ- 
ſible, poor young lady! more than ever, for what 
has paſſed in this converſation. And ſaying this, 
he withdrew. 

Sir Thomas was very angry at this ſpirited 
ſpeech. He ſent for his daughter, and forbad her 
to receive my lord's addreſſes. He ordered her 
never to think of him: And directing Miſs Char- 
lotte to be called in, repeated his commands before 
her; and threatened to turn them both out of his 
houſe, if they preſumed to encourage any addreſs, 
but with his knowledge. And don't think, ſaid 
he, of going on to engage your affedtions, as a ſen- 
ſual forwardneſs is _ and then hope to take 
advantage of my weakneſs, to countenance your 
own. I know the world: I know your ſex,— 
Your ſiſter, I ſee, Charlotte, is a whining fool: 
See how ſhe whimpers Be gone from my pre- 
ſence, Caroline! And remember, Charlotte (for 
I ſuppoſe this impertinent Lord's addreſs to your 
filter will go near to ſet you agog), that I expect, 
whether abſent or preſent, to know of any appli- 
cation that may be made to you, before your lik- 
ing has taken root in eve, as it is called, and while 

my 
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my advice may have the weight that the permiſ. 
ſion or diſſent of a father ought to have. 
They both wept, courteſied, and withdrew. 

At dinner Miſs Caroline begged to be excuſed at. 
tending her gay and arbitrary father; being exceſ. 
ſively grieved, and unfit, as the deſired her ſiſter to 
fay, to be ſeen. But he commanded her atten- 
dance. | 

Miſs Charlotte Grandiſon told me what this wick- 
ed man [Shall I call Sir Charles Grandiſon's fu- 
ther ſo?] ſaid on the occaſion : „Women's tears 
« are but, as the poet ſays, the ſweat of eyes. Ca- 
“ roline's eyes will not miſbecome them. The 
« more ſhe is aſhamed of herſelf, the leſs reaſon 
« will ſhe give me to be aſhamed of her. Let me 
« fee how the fool looks, now ſhe is conſcious of 
« her folly. Her baſhful behaviour will be a half 
% conſeſſion; and this is the firſt ſtep to amendment. 
Tell her, that a woman's grief for not having 
«© been able to carry her point, has always been a 
% pleaſure to me. I will not be robbed of my plea- 
„ ſure. She owes it me for the pain ſhe has given 
« me.” 

Lord L. and ſhe had parted. He had, on his 
knees, implored her hand. He would not, he ſaid, 
either aſk, or expect a ſhilling of her father: His 
_ eſtate would and ſhould work itſelf clear, without 
injury to his ſiſters, or poſtponing their marriage. 
Her prudence and generoſity he Guilt upon : They 
would enable him to be juſt to every one, and to 
preſerve his own credit. He would not, he gene- 
rouſly ſaid, for the beloved daughter's ſake, utter 
one reflecting word upon her father, after he had 
laid naked facts before her. "Thoſe, however, would 
too well juſtify him, if he did. And he again urg- 
ed for her hand, and for a private marriage. Can 
I bear to think with patience, my deareſt Miſs Gran- 
diſon, added he, that you and your ſiſter, according 
to Sir Thomas's ſcheme, ſhall be carried to "ow 
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with minds nobler than the minds of any women 
in it, as adventurers, as male fortune-hunters, to 
take the chance of attracting the eyes and hearts of 
men, whether worthy or unworthy, purely to ſave 
your father's pocket? No, madam : Believe me, I 
love you not for my own ſake merely, though hea- 
ven knows you are dearer to me than my lite, but 
for yours as well: And my whole future conduct 
ſhall convince you that I do. My love, madam, 
has Friend/hip for its baſe ; and your worthy bro- 
ther, once in an argument convinced me, that 
Lye might be ſelfith 3 that Friendſhip could not; 
and that in a pure flame they could not be diſunit- 
ed; and when they were, that love was a cover on- 
ly to a baſeneſs of heart, which taught the preten- 
der to it to ſeek to gratify his own paſſion, at the 
expence of the happineſs or duty of the object pre- 
tended to be beloved. | 

See, my Lucy Did we girls ever think of this 
nice but juſt diſtintion before? And is not Friend- 
ſhip a nobler band than Lede ?—But 2 not Lord L. 
a good man? Don't you love him, Lucy ?—Why 
have I not met with theſe notions before in the men 
I have known ? 

But Miſs Caroline was not leſs generous than my 
Lord L. No ſcheme of my father's ſhall make me 
forget, ſaid ſhe, the merits of Lord IL. Your Lord- 
ſhip's affairs will be made eaſier by time. I will 
not embarraſs you. Think not yourſelf under any 
obligation to me. Whenever any opportunity of- 
ters to make you ealy all at once (for a mind fo 
gencrous ought not to be laid under difficulties) 
embrace it: Only let me Jook upon you as my 
friend, till envy to a happier woman, or other un- 
worthineſs in Caroline Grandiſon, make me forfeit 
your good opinion. 

Generous creature! ſaid my Lord. Never will 
I think of any other wife while you are ſingle. 
Yet will I not fetter her, who would leave me free. 

— May 
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D— May I, madam, hope, if you will not bleſs me 
with your hand now, that my letters will be receiy. 
ed ?—Your father, in forbidding my addreſs to you, 
has forbidden me his houle. He is, and ought to 
be, maſter in it. —May I hope, madam, a corre. 
ſpondence— 

I am unhappy, faid ſhe, that, having ſuch a bro. 
ther as ſiſter never had, I cannot contult him. The 
dear Charlotte 1s too partial to me, and too apt to 
think of what may be her own caſe. But, my Lord, 
I depend upon your honour, which you have never 
given me reaſon to doubt, that you will not pur me 
upon doing a wrong thing, either with regard te 
my duty to my father, or to my own character. 
Try me not with a view to fee the power you have 
over me. That would be ungenerous. I own you 
have ſome : Indeed a grear deal. 


LET TSIREVLI 
Miſ. Byron. In Continuation. 


Tueſday Night. 
OV may gueſs what were my Lord's aſſurances 
on this generous confidence in him. They 
agreed upon a private correſpondence by letters.— 
Ah! Lady L. was this quzte right, though it came 
out happily in the event? Does not concealment 
always imply ſomewhat wrong ? Ought you not to 
have done your duty, whether your Sther did his, 
or not? Were you not called upon, as I may ſav, to 
a trial of yours ? and 1s not virtue to be proved by 
trial? Remember you not who ſays, „For what 
« glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
6c — ye ſhall take it patiently ? But if, when 
« ye do well, and ſuffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
« this 
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« this is acceptable with God.” —But you Lady 
L. loſt your excellent mother very early. 

The worthy young lady would not, however, be 
prevailed upon to conſent to a private marriage ; 
and my Lord took leave of her. Their parting was 
extremely tender ; and the amiable Caroline, in the 
ſoftneſs of her heart, overcome by my Lord's prote- 
ſtations of everlaſting love to her in preference to all 
the women on earth, voluntarily aſſured him, that 
ſhe never would receive any other propoſal, wJilk: 
he was living and ſingle. 

Sir Thomas ſhewed himſelf ſo much diſpleaſed 
with Lord L. for the freedom of his laſt ſpeech, 
that my Lord choſe not to deſire another audience 
of him; and yet, being unwilling to widen the 
difference, he took polite leave of the angry baro- 
net in a letter, which was put into his hands juſt 
before he had commanded Miſs Caroline to attend 
him at dinner, which ſhe had begged to be excuſed 
doing. 

Don't you pity the young lady, Lucy, in this ſi- 
tuation? Lord L. having but a little before taken 
leave of her, and ſet out for London. 

Miſs Charlotte told her fiſter, that, were it ſhe, 
ſhe ſhould hardly have ſuffered Lord L. to go away 


| by himſelf Were it but to avoid an interview with 


a father who ſeemed to have been too much uſed 
to women's tears to be moved by them; and who 
had ſuch a ſatirical vein, and ſuch odd notions of 
love. 

I was very earneſt to know what paſſed at this 
dinner-time. 

Miſs Grandiſon faid, It is beſt for „ to anſwer 
Miſs Byron's curioſity, I believe; as I am a ſtan- 
der-by, and only my father and filter were the 
players. 

Players! repeated Lady L.—lIt was a cruel ſcene. 
And I believe Miſs Byron, it will not make you 
wonder, that I liked Lord L. much the better for 

Vor. II. P being 
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2 rather a man of underſtanding than a may 
Ot Wit. 

Miſs Grandiſon began as follows: 

I went up with my father's peremptory, as I may 
call it, to my ſiſter. 

O my dear mamma ! ſaid Caroline, when ſhe 
found the mult go down, on what a new accalion do 
I want your ſweet mediation ! But, Charlotte, I can 
neither t nor land. 

You mult then lean upon me, my dear, and creep: 
love will creep, they ſay, where it cannot go. 
Wicked girl! interrupted Lady L. I remem- 
ber that was what ſhe ſaid. 

I ſaid it to make you ſmile, if I could, and take 
courage: But you know I was in tears for you not- 
withſtanding. | 

You thought of what might befal yourſelf, Char. 
Jotte. 

So I did. We never, I believe, properly feel for 
others what does not touch ourſelves. 

A compaſſionate heart, ſaid I, is a bleſſing, tho 
a painful one: And yet there would be no ſupport- 
ing life, if we felt quite as poignantly for others as 
we do for ourſelves. How happy was it for my 
Charlotte, that ſhe could ſmile, when the father's 
apprehended lecture was intended for the uſe of 
both! a 

I thank you for this, Harriet. You will not be 
long my creditor But I will proceed. 

Caroline took my advice. She leaned upon me; 
and creep, creep, creep, down ſhe crept, A freſh 
ſtream of tears fell from her eyes, when ſhe came to 
the dining-room door: Her tremblings were increa- 
ſed: And down ſhe dropt upon a window-ſeat in 
the paſſage: I can go no further, ſaid ſhe. 

Inſtantly a voice, that we knew muſt be obſerved, 
alarmed our ears Where are you, Caroline! Char- 
lotte! Girls! where are you? The houſekeeper 
was in hearing, and ran to us! ladies! 1 
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Your papa calls !—And we, in ſpite of the weak- 
neſs of the one, and the unwillingneſs of the other, 
recovered our feet; and, after half a dozen ereep- 
ing motions more, found ourſelves within the door, 
and in our father's ſight, my ſiſter leaning upon 
my arm, 

What devil's in the wind now ! What tragedy- 
movements are here What meaſured ſteps !—In 
ſome caſes, all women are natural actreſſes. But 
come, Caroline, the play is over, and you miſtake 
your cue. 

Good Sir! Her hands held up—T wept for her; 
and for my own remoter caſe, if you will, Mits 
Byron. 

The prologue 1s yours, Caroline. Charlotte, L 
doubt not, is ready with her epilogue, But come, 
come, it is time to cloſe this farce— Take your 
places, girls! and don't be fools. -A pretty cau- 
tion, thought I, ſaid Miſs Charlotte, when you make 
us both ſuch ! 

However, the ſervants entering with the dinner, 
we hemmed, handkerchieted, twinkled, took up our 
knives and forks, laid them down, and took them 
up again, when our tather's eye was upon us; pid- 
dled, ſipped; but were more buſy with our elbows 
than with our teeth. As for poor ſiſter Caroline, 
love {tuck in her throat. She tried to ſwallow, as 
one in a quinfey ; a wry face, and a ſtrained neck, 
denoting her difficulty to get down but a lark's 
morſel—And what made her more aukward (I am 
fure it did me) was a pair of the ſharpeſt eyes that 
ever were ſcen in a man's head, and the man a ta- 
ther (the poor things having no mother, no aunt,, 
to ſupport their ſpirits), calt firſt on the one, then 
on the other ; and now and then an overclouded 
brow, adding to our aukwardnefs : Yet ſtill more 
apprehenſive of dinner-time being over, and the 
vithdrawing of the fervants. 
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The ſervants loved their young ladies. They 
attended with very ſerious faces; and ſeemed glad 
when they were diſmiſſed. 

Then it was that Caroline aroſe from her ſeat, 
made her courteſy aukwardly enough, with the air 
of a boarding- ſchool miſs, her hands before her. 

My father let her make her honours, and go to 
the door, I riſing to attend her; but then called her 
back; I dare ſay, on purpoſe to enjoy her auk- 
wardneſs, and to punith her. 

Who bid you go? Whither are you going, Caro. 
line? Come back, Charlotte, —But it will be always 
thus : A father's company is deſpiſed, when a girl 

ets a lover into her head. Fine encouragement 
Ne a father to countenance a paſſion that ſhall give 
himſelf but a ſecond or third place, who once had 
a firſt in his children's affections! But I ſhall have 
reaſon to think myſelf fortunate, perhaps, if my 
children do not look upon me as their enemy — 
Come back when I bid you. 

We crept back more aukwardly than we went 
from table. 

Sit down—We croſſed our hands, and ſtood like 
a couple of fools. 

Sit down when I bid you. You are confoundedly 
humble. I want to talk with you. 

Down fat the two ſimpletons on the edge of their 
chairs ; their faces and necks averted. 

Miſs Grandiſon then gave the following dialogue. 
She humorouſly, by her voice (an humble one for 
her ſiſter, a leſs meek one for herſelf, an imperious 
one for Sir Thomas) marked the ſpeakers. I will 
prefix their names. 

Sir Thomas. What ſort of leave has Lord L. taken 
of you, Caroline? He has ſent e a letter. Has he 


ſent yon one? I hope he did not think a perſonal 

leave due to the daughter, and not to the father. 
Charlotte. He thought you were angry with him, 
Sir, ſaid I, [poor Caroline's anſwer was not ready]. 
Sir 
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Sir Tho. And ſuppoſed that your ſiſter was t. 
Very well! What leave did he take of you, girl? 
woman ? What do you call yourſelf ? 

Charlotte. Sir, my Lord L. I dare ſay, intended. 
no reſpect to 

I might as well have been ſilent, Harriet. 

Sir Tho. 1 like not your preface, girl, interrupted 
he— Tell me not what you dare ſay. I ſpoke to 
your ſiſter Come, ſit upright. None of your a- 
verted faces, and wry necks. A little more inno- 
cence in your hearts, and you'll have leſs ſhame in 
your countenances. I ſee what a league there is 
between you. A. promiſing proſpect before me, 
with you 5th But tell me, Caroline, do you love 
Lord L.? Have you given him hope that you will 
be his, when you can get the croſs father to change 
his mind; or, what is ſtill better, out of your way 
for ever? All fathers are plaguy ill-natured, when 
they do not think of their girls? fellows as their 
fooliſh girls think of them ! Anſwer me, Caroline ! 

Caroline (weeping at his ſevere ſpeech). What 
can I ſay, Sir, and not diſpleaſe you? 

Sir Tho. What ?—Why, that you are all obedi- 
ence to your father. Cannot you ſay that ? Sure 
you can ſay that. 

Car. I hope, Sir— 

Sir Tho. And TÞ hope too. But it becomes you to 
be certain. Can't you anſwer for your own heart? 

Car. I believe you think, Sir, that Lord L. is 
not an unworthy man. 

Sir Tho. A man is not more worthy, for making 
my daughter forget herſelf, and behave like a foot 
to her father.. 

Car. I may behave like a fool, Sir, but not un- 
dutifully, You frighten me, Sir. I am unable to 
hold up my head before you when you are angry 
with me. 


Sir Tho. Tell me that you have broken with Lord 


L. as I have commanded you. Tell me, that you 
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will never ſee him more, if you can avoid it. Tell 
me, that you will not write to him 

Car. Pardon me, Sir, for ſaying, that Lord L.“; 
behaviour to me has been very unitormly reſpectful 
He reveres my papa too: How can I treat him 
with diſreſpect ?— 

Sir Tho. So! I ſhall have it all out preſently— 
Go on, girl—And do you, Charlotte, attend to the 
leſſon ſet you by your elder ſiſter. 

Char. Indeed, Sir, I can anſwer for the goodneſ; 
of my ſiſter's heart, and for her duty to you. 

Sir Tho. Well ſaid! Now, Caroline, do you ſpeak 
up tor Charlotte's heart : One good turn deſerves 
another. But ſay what you will for each other, I 
will be my own judge of both your hearts; and 
facts ſhall be the teſt. Do you know, Caroline, 
whether Charlotte has any lover that is to keep you 
in countenance with yours ? | 

Car. I dare ſay, Sir, that my ſiſter Charlotte will 
not diſoblige you. 

Sir Tho. I hope, Caroline, you can ſay as much 
for Charlotte's ſiſter. 

Car. L hope I can, Sir. 

Sir Tho. Then you know my will. 

Car. 1 preſume, Sir, it is your pleaſure, that I 
ſhould always remain ſingle. 

Sir Tho. Hey-dey !—But why, pray, does your 
ladyſhip ſuppole ſo ?—Speak out. 

Car. Beeauſe I think, forgive me to ſay it, that 
my Lord L.'s character and his quality are ſuch, 
that a more creditable propoſal cannot be expected. 
—Pray, Sir, forgive me. And ſhe held up her 
hands, pray-pray-faſhion, thus 

Well ſaid, Caroline! thought I— Pull up a cou- 
rage, my dear. — What a duce— 

Sir Tho. His quality —Gewgaw!— What is a 
Scottiſh peerage !—And does your ſilly heart beat 
after a coronet? You want to be a Counteſs, do you? 
But let me tell you, that if you have a true my 

or 
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for Lord L. you will not, incumbered as he is with 
ſitters? fortunes, wiſh him to marry you. | 

Car. As to title, Sir, that is of very little account 
with me, without the good character. As to pru- 
dence my Lord L. cannot ſee any-thing in me to 
forfeit his prudence for. 

Well anſwered, Caroline ! thought I, again ſaid 
Miſs Grandiſon. In ſuch a laudable choice, all 
ſhould not be left upon the poor Z-v-yer / 

Sir Tho. So the difficulty lies not with you, I find. 
You have no objection to Lord L. if he has none to 
you. You are an humbled and mortified girl, then. 
The woman mult indeed be in love, who, once 
thinking well of herſelf, can give a preference againſt 
herſelf to her lover. 

What buſineſs had Sir Thomas to ſay this, my 
Lucy ? | 

95 Tho. Let me know, Caroline, what hopes you 
have given to Lord L.—Or rather perhaps, what 
hopes he has given you ?—Why are you ſilent? An- 
{wer me, girl. 

Car. I hope, Sir, I ſhall not diſgrace my father, 
in thinking well of Lord L. 

Sir Tho. Nor will he diſgrace himſelf, proud as 
are the Scottiſh beggars of their anceſtry, in think- 
ing well of a daughter of mine. 

Car. Lord L. though not a beggar, Sir, would 
think it an honour, Sir.— 

Sir Tho. Well ſaid! Go on: Go on: Why ſtops 
the girl ?—And ſo he ought. But if Lord L. is not 
a beggar for my daughter, let not my daughter be 
a beggar for Lord L. But Lord L. would think it 
an honour, you ſay—To be what ? Your huſband, 
I ſuppoſe. Anſwer my queſtion; how ſtand mat- 
ters between you and Lord L.? 

Car. I cannot, ſuch is my unhappineſs! ſay any- 
thing that will pleaſe my father. 

Sir Tho. How the girl evades my queſtion !— 
Don't let me repeat it. 3 
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Car. It is not diſgraceful, I hope, to own, that 1 
had rather be— 

There ſhe Ropt, and half-hid her face in her bo. 
ſom. And I thought, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, that ſhe 
never looked prettier in her life. 

Sir Tho. Rather be Lord L.'s wife than my 
daughter — Well, Charlotte, tell me, when are yo, 
to — to eſtrange me from your affections! 
When are you to begin to think your father ſtands 
in the way of your happineſs? When do you caſt 
your purveying eyes upon a mere ſtranger, and 
prefer him to your father ?—I have done my part, 
I ſuppoſe ; I have nothing to do but to allot you 
the fortunes that your lovers, as they are called, 
will tell you are neceſſary to their affairs, and then 
to lay me down and die. Your fellows then, with 
yon, will dance over my grave; and I ſhall be no 
more remembered, than if I had never been—cx- 
cept by your brother. 

I could not help ſpeaking here, ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
fon, O Sir! how you wound rac !-—-Do all fa- 
thers—Forgive me, Sir— 

I ſaw his brow begin to lour. 

Sir Tho. I bear not impertinence. I bear not 
There he ſtopt in wrath—But why, Caroline, do 
you evade my queſtion! You know it. Anſwer it. 

Car. I ſhould be unworthy of the aſſection of ſuch 
a man as Lord L. is, if I diſowned my eſteem for 
him. Indeed, Sir, I have an eſteem for Lord L. 
above any man I ever ſaw. You, Sir, did not 41. 
aways diſeſteem him My brother 

Sir Tho. $0! Now all is out !—You have the for- 
wardneſs— What ſhall I call it?—Bat I did, and I 
do eſteem Lord L.— But as what ?—Not as a ſon- 
in-law. He came to me as my ſon's friend. I in- 
vited hum down in that character: He, at that time, 
knew nothing of you. But no ſooner came a ſingle 
man into a ſingle woman's company, but you both 
wanted to make a match of it. You were dutiful : 


And 
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And he was prudent: Prudent for himſelf, I think 
you talked of his prudence a while ago. He made 
his application to you, or you to him, I know not 
which [Then how poor Caroline wept! And I, 
ſaid Miſs Charlotte, could hardly forbear ſaying 
Barbarous!)] And when he found himſelf ſure of 
you, then was the fool of the father to be conſulted : 
And for what ? Only to know what he would do 
for two people, who had left him no option in the 
caſe. And this is the trick of you all: And the 
poor father is to be paſſive, or elle to be accounted 
a tyrant. . 

Car. Sir, I admitted not Lord L's addreſs, but 
conditionally, as you ſhould approve of it. Lord 
L. deſired not my approbation upon other terms. 

Sir Tho. What nonſenſe is this? Have you left 
me any way to help myſelf? Come, Caroline, let 
me try you. I intend to carry you up to town: A 
young man of quality has made overtures to me. I 
believe I ſhall approve of his propoſals. I am ſure 
you will, if you are not prepoſſeſſed. Tell me, are 
you, have you left yourſelf at liberty to give way 
to my recommendation Why don't you anſwer 
me Mou know that you rectived Lord L's ad- 
dreſſes but conditionally, as I ſhould approve of them. 
And your ſpark deſired not your approbation upon 
other terms. Come, what ſay you to this — What! 
are you confounded ?—Well you may, if you can- 


not anſwer me as I wiſh! If you can, why don't 


you ?—You ſee I put you but to your own teſt, 
Car. Sir, it is not for me to argue with my fa- 
ther. Surely, I have not intended to be undutiful. 
Surely, I have not diſgraced my family, by admit- 
ting Lord L's conditional— 
Sir Tho. Conditional Fool! How conditional! 


Is it not abſolute, as to the excluſion of me, or of - 


my option ? But I have ever found that the man 
who condeſcends to argue with a woman, eſpecially 


on certain points, in which nature, and not reaſon, 
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is concerned, muſt follow her through a thouſand 
windings, and find himſelt fartheſt off when he ima- 

ines himſelf neareſt ; and at laſt muſt content 

imſelf, panting tor breath, to fit down where he 
ſet out ; while ſhe gambols about, and is ready to 
lead him a new courſe. 

Car. I hope— 

Sir Tho. None of your hopes—T will have cer. 
tainty. May I—Come, I'll bring you to a point, 
if I can, woman as you are—May I receive propo- 
fals for you from any other man? Anſwer me, Ves 
or No. Don't deal with me as girls do with com- 
mon fathers —Don't be difobedient, and then de- 
pend upon my weakneſs to forgive you. I am no 
common father. I know the world. I know your 
ſex. I have hun more fools in it than I have 
made, Indeed, no man makes, nor needs to make, 
you fools. You have folly deep-rooted within you. 
That weed is a native of the ſoil. . A very little 
watering will make it ſprout, and choak the noble 
flowers that education has planted. I never knew 
a woman itt my life, that was wiſe by the experi- 
ence of ether people. But anſwer me: Sxy—Can 
you receive a new propoſal? or can you not? 
Caroline anſwered only by her tears. 

Sir Tho. Damnably conſtant, I fuppoſe !—So you 

— up real virtue, give up duty to a Father, for 

delity, for conſtancy, for a fictitious virtue, to a 
Lover! Come hither to me, girl Why don't you 
come to me when I bid you? 


LETTER XVIL 


Miſs Brzon. In Continuation. 


18 8 Caroline aroſe: Four creeping ſteps, 
her handkerchief at her eyes, brought her 
within her fathcr's reach. He ſnatched her hand, 


quickened 
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quickened her pace, and brought her cloſe to his 
knees. Poor ſiſter Caroline! thought I: O the 5 
And I had like, at the time, to have added the 
ſyllable rent to myſelf.— He pulled the other hand 
trom her eye. The handkerchief dropt: He 
might ſee that it was wet and heavy with her 
tears. Fain would ſhe have turned her blubbered 
eye from him. He held both her hands, and burſt 
out into a laugh 

And what cries the girl forꝰ Why, Caroline, you 
ſhall have a huſband, I tell you. I will haſten with 
you to the London market. Will you be offered 
at Ranelagh market firſt ? the concert or break- 
falting ?—Or ſhall I thew you at the opera, or at 
the play? Ha, ha, ha !-—Hold up your head, my 
amorous girl! You ſhall ftick ſome of your mo- 
ther's jewels in your hair, and in your boſom, to 
draw the eyes of fellows. You mult ſtrike at once, 
while your face is new; or you will be mingled 
with the herd of women, who proſtitute their faces 
at every polite place. Sweet impatient ſoul— 
Look at me, Caroline. Then he laughed again. 

Car. Indeed, Sir, if you were not my father 

Well ſaid, Caroline ! thought I; and trod on her 
toe. 

Sir Tho. Hey-dey ! But what then ? 

Car. I would ſay you were very cruel, 

Sir Tho. And is that all you would ſay, poor ſoft 
thing! in ſuch circumitances, to any other man? 
Well, but, all this time, you don't tell me (ſtill hold- 
ing her hands) whether any other man will not do 
as well as your Scots-man? 

Car. I am not kindly uſed. Indeed, Sir, you 
don't uſe me kindly. I hope I am ot an ameorous 
creature, as you call me. I am 72 in haſte to be 
married. I am willing to wait your time, your 
pleaſure : But, as I preſume that there can be no 
objection to Lord L. I wiſh not to be carried to 
any London mart. | 


Sir 
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Sir Tho. (gravely). If I am diſpoſed to rally you, 
Caroline ; it I am willing to paſs off, in a pleaſant 
manner, a forwardneſs that I did not expect in my 
daughter ; and for which, in my heart, I have de. 
ſpiſed the daughters of other men, tho? I have not 
told the wenches ſo ; I will not be anſwered pertly, 
I will not have you forget yourſelf. 

Car. (courteſying). Good Sir, permit me to with. 
draw. I will recolle& myſelf, and be forry— 

Sir Tho. And is it neceſſary for you to withdraw 
to recolle& your duty ?—But you thall anſwer my 
queſtion How ſtand you and Lord L.? Are you 
reſolved to have him, and none other — Will you 
wait for him, will he wait for you, till death has 
numbered me with my anceſtors ? 

Car. O Sir! And ſhe looked down after her dropt 
handkerchief. She wanted it; and would have 
withdrawn one of her hands to reach it; and when 
ſhe could not, the big tears running down her cheeks 
[Yet ſhe looked pretty], down the dropt on her 
knees Forgive me, Sir dread your diſpleaſure— 
But I muſt fay, that I am not an amororns girl: And, 
to convince you that I am not, I never will marry 
any man living, if it be not Lord L. 

I was all this time in agitations for my poor ſiſ- 
ter. I tired three chairs; and now looked at her, 
now from her; then at my finger ends, wiſhing 
them claws, and the man a hu/band, inſtead of a fa- 
ther. Indeed, Mits Byron, I could not but make 
Caroline's treatment my own ; and, in fancy, not 
ſo very remote as you imagined, Lady L. Once 
I ſaid to myſelf, if ſome Lord L. tenders himſelf to 
me, and I like him, I will not ſtand all this. The 
firſt moon- light night, if he urge me heartily, and 

if I am ſure the parſon is ready, I will be under 
another protection, deſpicably as I have always 
thought of runaway daughters — Should I have 
done right, Miſs Byron? 4 
he 
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The example, Mils Grandiſon ! replied I.—Snch 
a mother as you were bleſſed with! The world 
that would have ſat in judgment upon the flight 
of the daughter, would not have known the cruel! 
treatment of the father. I believe, my dear, you 
are glad you had not the trial: And you ſee how 
Lady L. is rewarded ſor her patient duty. 

That's my good Harriet! faid Lady L. I love 
you for your anſwer. But, lifter, you leave me in 
too much diſtreſs. You mult releaſe me from m 
knees, and ſend me up ro my chamber as falt as 
you can. 

A little patience, Lady L.—Bnt what ſay my 


| minutes ?— Miſs Byron ſeems all attention. This 
is a new ſubje& to her. She never had any body 
| to controul her. 


I think I could have borne any thing from a fa- 
ther or mother, ſaid I, had it pleaſed God to con- 
tinue to me ſo dear a blefling. | 

Fine talking, Harriet! ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. 


| But let me fay, that a witty father is not a deſira- 


ble character By the way, ours was as cruel 
[ſhall T ſay it, Lady L.? You are upon your 
knees, yon know] to two very worthy fiſters of 
his own : One of th-m ran away trom him to a 
relation in Yorkthire, where ſhe lives ſtill, and as 


| worthy an old maid ſhe is as any in the county: 
The other died before the could get her fortune 


paid, or ſhe would have been married to a man 


| lhe loved, and who loved her: But ſhe left every 
| ſhilling of her fortune to her maiden ſiſter, and 
noching to my father. 


It is well my brother is not in hearing, ſa'd Ia- 


dy IL. He would not have borne the hundredth 
part of what we have ſaid. But ſufferers will 
complain. Remember, however, Charlotte, that 


Il am ſtill upon my knees. | 
See, my Lucy! Rakiſh men make not either 
good huſbands, or good fathers; nor yet gocd 
'__ brathers--- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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brothers —ZBut, no wonder! The narrow-hearted 
creatures center all their delight in themſelves.— 
Finely do women chuſe, who, taken in by thcir 
ſpecious airs, vows, proteſtations, become the ab. 
je& properties of ſuch wretches ! Yet a reformed 
rake, they ſay, makes the beſt huſband—Agpainſ 
eneral experience this is ſaid—But by whom? 
y the vulgar and the inconliderate only ſurely | 
Mits Grandiſon proceeded. 
Sir Tho. You will never marry any other man 
living !—And this is declared, in order to con. 


vince me that you are not amorous !—Quibbling 


nonſenſe ! Had you 04 been amorous, you had 
not put yourſelf into a ſituation, that ſhould give 
you courage to ſay this to me. Bold fool! Be. 
gone! 

She aroſe. 

Yet you ſhall not go, holding both her hands, 
And dare you thus declare yourſelt : What op- 
tion, I again aſk you, is left me ?—And yet Lord 
L. and you, as you pretended juſt now, were de- 
termined only on a conditional courtſhip, as I thould, 
or ſhould not, approve of it! Confound your ſex! 
This ever was, and ever will be, the caſe. The 
blind god ſets you out, where you mean the 50% 
on a pacing beaſt ; you amble, prance, parade, til 
your giddy heads. turn round; and then you 
gallop over hedge and ditch, leap fences, and 
ys decency, and diſcretion, are trodden under 
oot ! 

Poor Miſs Caroline! ſaid I, Lucy, to them 
both—I expected this cruel retort. 

I toreſaw it, replied Lady L. And this kept 
me off ſo long from declaring my preference of 
Lord L. to all the men in the world; as, in juſ- 
tice to his merit, my heart ſeveral times bid me do 
without ſcruple. 

Be gone from my preſence, ſaid Sir Thomas, 
proceeded Miss Grandifon—Yet he ſtill held her 
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hands—That little witch ! I have been watching 
her eyes, and every working mnſcle of her ſaucy 
ſace [meaning poor me, faid Miſs Grandiſon]: 
She takes part with you in all your diſtreſfes—You 
are ſorely diſtreſſed, are you not? Am I not a ty- 
rant with you both 2—You want to be gone, both 
of you: Then ſhall I be the ſubject ot your ſree 
diſcourſes. All the reſentment, that now you en- 
deavour to confine, will then burſt ont: I ſhall be 
intitled to no more of your duty than is conſiſtent 


| with your narrow intereſt : Lord L. will be con- 


ſulred in preference to me, and have the whole 
confidence of my daughters againſt me. I am 
now, from this hour, to be looked upon as your 
enemy, and not your father, But I will renounce 
you both; and permit your brother, the joy of my 
life, and the hope of my better days, to come 
over: And he ſhall renounce you, as J do, or J 
will renounce him: And, in that caſe, I thall be a 
father without a child; yet three living by the bell. 
How would ſhe— 

I broke out here, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, with an 
emotion that I could not ſuppreſs. O my dear 
mamma! How much do we miſs you Were you 


| to have become angel when we were iaſunte, ſhould 


we have miſſed you as we do now -O my dear 
mamma ! 'This, this, is the time that girls moſt 


| want a mother. 


I was about to fly for it. I trembled at the 


| fternueſs of my father's looks, on this apoſtrophe 


to my mother. He aroſe. Caroline, don't ſtir, 


| ſaid he; I have ſomething more to ſay to you. 
| Come hither, Charlotte | and held out both his 


hands—You have burſt out at laſt. I ſaw your 
aſſurance ſwelling to your throat— 
I threw myſelf at his feet, and beſought him to 
_— me ! 
ut taking both my hands in one of his, as I 
held them up folded—Curſe me if I do! ſaid he. 


Q 2 I was. 
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I was willing you ſhould be preſent, in hopes 10 
make you take warning by your ſiſter's folly and 
inconſiſtency. Lord L. has been a thief in my 
houſe. He has ſtolen my elder daughter's aſtec. 
tions from me: Yet has drawn her in, as pretend. 
ing that he deſired not her favour, but as I ap. 
pros of his addreſſes. I do t approve of them, 


hope I may be allowed to be my own judge in 


this caſe. She however declares the will have no. 
body elſe. And have I brought up my children 
till the years that they thould be of uſe and com. 
fort to me; and continued a widower myſelf for their 
fakes [So my father was plcaſed to ſay, ſaid Mit; 
Grandiſon] ; and all for a man I approve not ?— 
And do you, Charlotte, call your bleſſed mother 
from her peaceful tomb, to relieve you and your 
ſiſter againſt a tyrant father — What comfort 
have I in proſpe& before me from ſuch daugh- 
ters ?—But leave me: Leave my houſe. Seck 
1 fortunes where you will. Take your cloaths: 

ake all that bclongs to you: But nothing that 
was your mother's. I will give you each a draught 
on my banker for 5col. When that is gone, ac- 
cording to what I ſhall hear of your behaviour, 
you ſhall, or ſhall not, have more. 

Dear Sir, ſaid Caroline, flinging herſelf on 
her knees by me, forgive my ſiſter !—Dear, good 
Sir! whatever becomes of me, forgive your Char- 
lotte ! 

You are fearleſs of your deſtiny, Caroline. You 
will throw yourſelf into the arms of Lord L. I 
doubt not.— I will ſend for your brother. But 
you ſhall both leave this houſe. I will ſhut it up 
the moment you are gone. It ſhall never again be 
opened while I live. When my aſhes are mingled 
with thoſe of your mother, then may you keep 
open houſe in ir, and trample under foot the aſhes 


ct both. 
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I ſobbed out: Dear Sir, forgive me! I meant not 
to reflect upon my father, when I withed for my 
mother. I wiſhed for her for your fake, Sir, as 
well as for ours. She would have mediated—She 
would have ſoſtened— 

Sir Tho. My hard heart—I know what you 
mean, Charlotte! 

And flung from us a few. paces, walking about 
in wrath, leaving us Kneeling at his vacant 
chair. | 

He then ringing the bell, the door in his hand, 
ordered in the houſekeeper. She entered. A ve- 
ry good woman ſhe was. She trembled for her 
kneeling ladies. 

Sir Tho. Beckford, do you aſſiſt theſe girls in 
getting up every thing that bclongs to them. Give 
me an inventory of what they take. Their fa- 
ther's authority is grievous to them. They want 
to ſhake it off. They find themſelves women 
grown. They want huſbands— 

Indeed, indeed, Beckford, we don't, ſaid Caro- 
line; interrupted by my father. 

Do you give me the lie, bold face ? | 
Pray your honour—Good your honour—in- 
treated honeſt Beckford : Never were modeſter 
young ladies. They are noted all over the coun- 

ty for their modeſty and goodneſs — 

Woman, woman, argue not with me. Modeſty 


never forgets duty. Caroline loves not her father. 


Lord L. has ſtolen away her affections from me. 
Charlotte is of her party: And ſo are you, I find. 
But take my commands in ſilence A weck longer 
they ſtay not in this houſe 

Beckford throw ing herſelf on her knees, repeat - 
ed Good your honour— 
, We both arouſe and threw ourſelves at his. 
cet a 
Forgive us! I beſeech you, forgive us For 
my mamma's ſake, forgive us! —ſaid Caroline 

3 | For 


| 
f 
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For my mamma's ſake, for my brother's ſake, 
dear Sir, ſorgive your daughters! cried I, in as 
rueſul an accent. 

And we each of us took hold of his opened 
coat, both in tears; and Beckford keeping us 
company. 

Unmoved he went on—I intend you a pleaſure, 
girls. I know you want to be ſreed from my au— 
thority. You are women grown. The man who 
has daughters knows not diſcomfort with them, 
till buſy tellows bid them look out of their father's 
houle for that happineſs, which they hardly ever 
fad but in it. 

We are yours, my papa, ſaid I— We are no- 
body's elſe—Do not, do not expoſe your children 
to the cenſures of the world. Hitherto our re— 
putations are unſullied 

Dear Sir, cried Caroline, throw us not upon the 
world, the wide world! Dear Sir, continue us 
in your protection. We want not to be in any 
other. 

You ſhall try the experiment, girls I am not 
fit to be your counſellor, Lord L. has diſtanced 
me with the one: The other calls upon her de- 
parted mother to appcar to ſhield her from the 
cruclty of an unnatural father. And Lord I. 
has the inſolence to tell me to my face, that I am 
tco young a father to take upon me the »1anage- 
ment of women-grown daughtcrs. And ſo I find it. 
Blubber not, Beckford ; aſſiſt your young ladies 
jor their departure. A week is the longeſt time 
they have to ſtay in this houie. I want to ſhut 
it up; never more to enter its gates. 

We continued our pleadings. 

O Sir, ſaid Caroline, turn not your children out 
of doors. We are daughters, We never more 
wanted a father's protection than now. 

What have we done, Sir, cried I, to deſerve be- 
ing turned out of doors? For every offcuſive word 
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we beg your pardon. You ſhall always have du- 
tiſul children of us. Permit me to write to my 
brother. — 

So, ſo! You mend the matter. You want to 
intereſt your brother in your tavour—You want to 
appeal to him, do you? and to make a fon fit in 
judgment upon his father !—Prate not, girls! In- 
treat not! Get ready to be gone. I will ſhut up 
this houſe— 

Where-ever you are, Sir, intreated I, there let 
us be—Renounce not your children, your penitent 
children. | 

He proceeded. I ſuppoſe Lord L. will as ſoon 
find ont your perſon, Caroline, as he has your in- 
clination; ſo contrary to my liking. As to you, 
Charlotte, you may go down to your old aunt. 
Prue in Yorkſhire [ He calls their aunt Eleanor fo 
from the word Prude—Yet we have ſeen, Lucy, it 
was owing to him that this lady did not marry] : 
She will be able to inſtruct you that patience is a 
virtue ; and that you ought not to be in haite to 
take a firſt offer, for fear you ſhould not have a 
ſecond. 

Poor ſiſter Caroline! He looked diſdainfully at 
her. 

You are my father, Sir, ſaid ſhe. All is wel- 
come from you : But you thall have no cauſe to 
reproach me. I will not be in haſte. And here 
on my knees I promiſe, that I will never be Lord 
L.'s without your conſent. I only beg of you, 
Sir, not to propoſe to me any other man. 

My father partly relented [partly Harriet]: I 
take you at your word, girl, ſaid he: And I infiſt 
that you ſhall not correſpond with him, nor ſee 
him.—You anſwer not to that. But you know my 
will. And once more, anſwer or not, I require 
your obedience, Beckford, you may go. Riſe, 
Caroline, 

And 
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And am I forgiven, Sir? ſaid I—Dear Sir, for- 
give your Charlotte Vet, Miſs Byron, what was 
my crime ?] 

Make the beſt uſe of the example before you, 
Charlotte: Not to imitate Caroline, in engaging 
your afſections unknown to me.—Remember that, 
She has her plagues in giving ue plague. It is fit 
ſhe ſhould. here you cannot in duty ſollow the 
example, take the warning. 

Beckford was withdrawn. He graciouſly ſalut- 
ed each girl: And thus triumphantly made them 
expreſs ſorrow for—Do you know for what, Har- 
riet? 

I wiſh, thought I to myſelf, Lucy, that theſe 
boiltcrous ſpirits, either fathers or huſbands, were 
not generally moſt obſerved. 

But was Miſs Grandiſon's ſpirits ſo eaſily ſub- 
dued ? thought I. 

You ſmile, Harriet. What do you ſmile at ? 

Will yon forgive me, it I tell you? 

I don't know. 

I depend on your good-nature—I ſmiled to 
think, Lady L. how fincly Miſs Grandiſon has 
got up ſince that time. 

Miſs Gr. O the ily girl! Remember you not, 
that I was be/ore your debtor ? 

A good hit, I proteſt ! ſaid Lady L. Yet Char- 
lotte was always a pert girl out of her father's 
preſence. But I will add a word or two to my 
filter's narrative. 

My father kept us with him till he read Lord 
L.'s tetter, which he opened not till then, and 
plainly, as I ſaw, to find ſome new fault with him 
and me on the occafion : But I came off better 
than I apprehended I ſhould at the time; for I had 
not ſeen it. Here is a copy of it. 

Lady L. allowed me, Lucy, to take it up with 
me, when we parted for the night. 
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ERMIT me, Sir, by pen and ink, rather than 

in perſon, as I think it will be moſt accepta- 
ble to you, to thank you, as I moſt cordially do, 
lor the kind and generous treatment I have re— 
ceived at your hands, during the whole month's 
reſidence at Grandiſon-hall, whither I came with 
intent to [tay but three days. 

[ am afraid I ſuffered myſelf to be ſurpriſed in- 
to an undue warmth of expreſſion, when I laſt 
went from your preſence. I atk your pardon, if 
ſo. You have a right in your own child. God 
forbid that I ſhould ever attempt to invade it | But 
what a happy man ſhould I be, it my love tor Miſs 
Grandiſon and that right could be made to coin- 
cide! I may have appeared to have acted wrong 
in your apprehenſion, in applying myſelf firſt to 
Miis Grandiſon: I beg, Sir, your pardon for that 
allo. 

But perhaps TI have a till greater fault to atone 
for. I need not indeed acquaint you with it; but 
I had rather intitle myſelf by my ingenuouſneſs to 
your forgiveneſs, than to with to conceal any thing 
from you in an article of this high importance, 
whether you grant it me or not. I own then, that 
when I laſt departed from your angry preſence, I 
directly went to Miſs Grandiſon, and on my knees 
implored her hand. I preſumed that an alliance 
with me was not a diſgraceful one to her: and aſ- 
ſured her, that my eſtate ſhould work itſelf clear 
without any expectation from you; as it will, I 
hope, in a few years, by good management, to 
which I was ſure ſhe would contribute. But the 
refuſed me, and reſolved to await the good plea- 
lure of her father; yet giving me, I mult honeſtly 
add, condeſcending hopes of her favour, could 
your conſent be obtained. 

Thus is the important affair circumſtanced. 

I will never marry any other woman, while 
there is the leaſt ſhadow of hope that ſhe can be 

mine. 
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mine. The converſation of the | beſt of young 
men, your ſon, for two months, in Italy, and one 
before that in ſome of the German courts, has 
made me ambitious of following ſuch an example 
m every duty of liie: And if 1 might obtain, by 
your tavour, ſo dear a wife, and fo worthy a bro. 
ther, the happieſt man in the world would then 


3 
Sig, 
Your obliged and faithful ſervant, 
I. 


Yet my father, ſaid Lady L. called it an artful 
letter ; and oblerved, that Lord L. was very ſure 
of me, or he had not offered to make a propoſal to 
me that deſerved not to be excuſed. You were 
aiming at prudence, girl, in your refuſal, I fee 
that, ſaid my father. You had no reaſon to doubt 
but Lord L. would hereafter like you the better 
for declining marriage in that clandeſtine manner, 
becauſe the refuſal would give him an opportunity 
to make things more convenient to himſelf. One 
half of a woman's virtue is pride, continued he 
[I hope not truly, ſaid Lady L. ]; the other half, 
policy. If they were ſure the man would not 
think the worſe of them for it, they would not 
wait for a ſecond queſtion. Had you an indepen- 
dent fortune, Caroline, what would you have done? 
— But go; you are a weak, and yet a cunning 
girl, Cunning is the wiſdom of women. Women's 
weakneſs is man's ſtrength. I am ſorry that y 
daughters are not compounded of leſs brittle ma- 
terials. I wonder that any man who knows the 
ſex marries. 

Thus ſpoke the raki/h, the keeping father, Lucy, 
endeavouring to juſtify his private vices by gene- 
ral reflections on the ſex. And thus are wicked- 
neſs and libertiniſm called a knowledge of the 
world, a knowledge of human nature. Swift, for 

often 
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often painting a dunghill, and ſor his abominable 
Yahoe ſtory, was complimented with this know- 
ledge : But I hope, that the character of human 
nature, the character of creatures made in the i- 
mage of the Deity, is not to be taken ſrom the 
overflowings of ſuch dirty imaginations. 

What company, my dear, muſt theſe men be 
ſuppoſed to have generally kept? How are we au- 
thoriſed to wiſh (only that good is often produced 
out of evil, as is inſtanced in two ſuch daughters, 
and ſuch a ſon) that a man of this caſt had never 
had the honour to call a Lady Grandiſon by his 
name! And yet Sir Thomas's vices called forth, 
if they did not eſtabliſh, her virtues. What ſhall 
we ſay ? 


Whatever is, is in iti cauſes juſt : 

But purblind man 

Sees but a part o' th chain, the neareſt link ; 
His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 


That poiſes all above. 


DavpEx. 


I thought, my Lucy, that the converſation I have 
attempted to give would not, though long, ap- 
pear tedious to you; being upon a eu ſubject, the 
behaviour of a free- liver of a father to his grown- 
up daughters, when they came to have expectations 
upon him, which he was not diſpoſed to anſwer; 
and the rather, as it might ſerve to ſtrengthen us, 
who have had in our family none but good men 
(though we have neighbours of a different cha- 
rater, who have wanted to be acquainted with us), 
m our reſolution to reje the ſuits of libertine men 
by a ſtronger motive cven than for our own fates : 
And I therefore was glad of the opportunity of 
procuring it for you, and for our Nancy, now her 
recovered health will allow her to look abroad more 
than ſhe had of late been uſed to do. I am jure, 

my 
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my grandmamma, and my aunt Selby, will be 
pleated with it: becauſe it will be a good ſupple. 
ment to the leſſons they have conſtantly inculcated 
upon us, againſt that narrow-hearted race of men, 
who live only for the gratification of their own 
lawleſs appetites, and conſider all the reſt of the 
world as made for themſelves, the worlt and moſt 
noxious reptiles in it. 


ꝓ̈—— —„— 


rr. 
Miſs Byron. 


In Continuation. 

HUS far had the ladies proceeded in their in- 

tereſting ſtory, when the letters of my grand- 
mamma and aunt were brought me by a man and 
horſe from London. By my anſwer you will ſee 
how much I was affected by its contents. The la- 
dies ſaw my uneaſineſs, and were curious to know 
the cauſe. 1 told them from whence the letters 
came, and what the ſubjet was; and that my 
aunt was to give for me, next Saturday, an an- 
{wer to Lady D. in perſon. 

I then retired to write. When I had diſpatched 
the meſſenger, the ladies withed to know the reſo- 
lution I had come to. I told them I had confirm- 
ed my negative. 

Miſs Grandiſon, with archneſs, held vp her hands 
and eyes. I was vexed the did. Then, Charlotte, 
ſaid I, ſpitefully, %% would not have declined ac- 
cepting his propoſal. 

She looked earneſtly at me, and ſhook her head. 
Ah, Harrict, ſaid ſhe, you are an unaccountable 
girl! You will tell the truth; but not the whole 
truth. 

1 bluſhed, as I ſelt; and believe looked filly. 

f l Ah, 


a better ſubject. 
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Ah, Harrict, repeated ſhe; looking as if ſhe 
would look me through. 

Dear Miſs Granditon ! ſaid J. 

There is ſome Northamptonſhire gentleman, of 
whom we have not yet heard. 

I was a little eaſter then. But car this lady mean 
any thing particular? She cannot be ſo ungene- 
rous, ſurely, as to play upon a poor girl, 1 the 
thought her entangled. All I am afraid of is, that 
my temper will be utterly ruined. I am not ſo 
happy in myſelf as I uſed to be. Don't you think, 
Lucy, that, taking one thing with another, I am 
in a ſituation that is very teazing ?—Burt let me find 


Tas ladies, at my requeſt, purſued their Faui- 
LY- HisTORY. 

Lord L. and Miſs Caroline went on, hoping for 
a change in Sir Thomas's mind. He would no 
doubt, they ſaid, have been overcome by the young 
lady's duty, and my Lord L.'s generolity, had he 
not made it inconvenient to himſelf to part with 


money. 


He went to town, and carried his daughters with 
him; and, it is thought, would not have been ſor- 
ry, had the lovers married without his conſent ; 
for he prohibited anew, on their coming to town, 
my lord's viſits ; ſo that they were obliged to their 
ſiſter, as ſhe pleaſantly had told Lady L. for con- 
triving to forward their interviews. 

Mean time, my lord's affairs growing urgent, 
by reaſon of his two ſiſters marrying, he gave way 
to the offers of a common friend, of his and Lord 
W. 's, to engage that nobleman, who approved of 
the match, to talk to Sir Thomas on the ſubject. 

Lord W. and the baronet met. My lord was 
earnelt in the cauſe of the lovers. Sir Thomas was 
not pleaſed with his interfering with his family af- 
fairs. And indeed a more improper man could 
Vor. II. R hardly 
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hardly have been applied to on the occaſion : For 

Lord W. who is immenſely rich, was always de. 
ſpiſed by Sir Thomas for his avarice ; and he as 
much diſliked Sir Thomas ſor what he called his 
proſuſion. | 

High words paſſed between them. They parted 
in paſſion; and Sir Thomas reſenting Lord J..“; 
appeal to Lord W. the filters were in a worſe ſity. 
ation than before; tor now, beſides having incur. 
red the indignation of their father, their uncle, who 
was always afraid that Sir Thomas's extravagance 
would reduce the children to the neceſſity of hoping 
tor his alliſtance, made a pretence of their father”; 
ill-treatment to diſclaim all acts of kindneſs and 
relation to them. 

What concerned the fiflers ſtill more was, my 
lord's declared antipathy to their brother; and 
that for no other reaſon, but becauſe his father 
(who, he was ſure, he ſaid, could neither love nor 
hate in a right place) doted on him. 

In this ſad fituation were theſe lovers, when o- 
vertures were made to Sir Thomas for his younger 
daughter: but though Miſs Charlotte gave him no 
pretence to accuſe her of beginning a love-affair 
unknown to him, yet thoſe overtures never came 
to her knowledge from him, though they did from 
others: And would you have wondered, Harriet, 
ſaid ſhe, with ſuch treatment beſore my eyes as 
Caroline met with, if 1 had been provoked to take 
ſome rath ſtep? 

No provocation, replied I, from a father, can 
juſtify a raſh ſtep ina child. I am glad, and fo, 1 
dare ſay, are you, that your prudence was your 
ſate-guard, when you were 'deprived of that which 
ſo good a child might have expected from a father's 
indulgence, eſpecially when a mother was not in 
being. 

Miſs Grandiſon coloured, and bit her lip, Why 
did the colour ? 
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At laſt Sir Thomas took a reſolntion to look in- 
to and regulate his affairs, preparative to the leave 
he intended to give to his beloved ſon to come 0+ 
ver. From his duty, diſcretion, and good ma— 
nagement, he was ſure, he ſaid, he ſhould be the 
happieſt of men. But he was at a lois what to do 
with Mrs Oldham and her two children. He 
donbted not but his ſon had heard of his gully 
commerce with her: Yet he cared not, that the 
young gentleman thould find her living in a kind 
of wite-like ſtate in one of the family-1eats. And 
yet the had made too great a ſacrifice to him to 
be unhand{omely uſed ; and he thought he ought 
to provide for his children by her. 

While he was meditating this change of mea- 
ſures, that he might {tand well with a on, whole 
character for virtue and prudence made Jus father 
lalf afraid of him, a propoſal of marriage was 
made to him for his ſon by one of the firſt men in 
the kingdom, whole daughter, accompanying her 
brother and his wife, in a tour to France and 
Italy, ſaw and fell in love with the young gentle- 
man at Florence : And her brother gave way to 
his ſiſter's regard for him, for the ſake of the cha- 
rater he bore among the people of prime conſide- 
ration in Italy. 

Sir Thomas had ſeveral mectings on this ſubject, 
both with the brother and the carl his father ; and 
was ſo fond of bringing it to bear, that he had 
thoughts of reſerving to himlelt an annuity, and 
making over the whole of his cllate to his fon, in 
favour of this match: And once he ſaid, he ſhould 
by this means do as Victor Amadeus of Savoy did, 
rid himſelf of many incumbrances ; and being not 
a king, was ſure of his ſon's duty to him. 

The ladies found a letter of their brother's a— 
mong Sir Thomas's looſe papers, which ſhewed 
that this offer had been actually made to him. 
This is a copy of it: 

R 2 Hear 
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Dear and ever-honoured Sir, 


AM aſtonithed at the contents of your laſt ſa. 
vour. If the propoſal made in it aroſe from 
the natural greatneſs of your mind, and an indul- 
gence which I have ſo often experienced, what 
thall 1 ſay to it ?—I cannot bear it. If it proceed 
trom propoſals made to yon, God forbid that I 
thould give your name to a woman, how illuſtrious 
ſoever in her deſcent, and how high ſoever the cir- 
cumilances of her family, whoſe friends could pro- 
poſe ſuch conditions to my father. 

receive with inexpreſſible joy fo near a hope of 
the long withed-for leave to throw myſelf at your 
fect in my native country. When I have this hap- 
pineſs granted me, I will unhoſom my whole heart 
to my father. The credit of your name, and the 
knowledge every one has of your goodneſs to me, 
will be my recommendation whenever you ſhall 
wiſh me to enlarge the family connextons, 

Till 1 have this honour, I beſcech you, Sir, to 
diſcontinue the treaty already begun. 

You are pleaſed to aſk my opinion of the lady, 
and whether I have any objection to her perſon. I 
remember, I thought her a very agreeable woman, 

You mention, Sir, the high ſenſe the lady, as 
well as Lord and Lady N. have of the civilities 
they received ſrom me. My long refidence abroad 
gives me the power of doing little offices for thoſe 
of my country, who vilit France and Italy. The 
little ſervices I did to my lord, and the ladies with 
him, are too gratcfully remembered by them. 

I am extremely concerned that you have reaſon 
to be diſpleaſed with any part of the conduct of my 
ſiſters. Can the daughters of ſuch a mother as 

ou had the happineſs to give them, forget them- 
elves ? Their want of confideration ſhall reccive 
no countenance from me. I (hall let them know, 
that my love, my eſteem, if it be of conſequence 
with 
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with them, is not founded on relat' on, but merit: 
And that, where duty to a parent is wanting, all 
other good qualities are to be ſuſpected, 

You aſk my opinion of Lord L. and whether 
he has ſought to engage me to ſavour his addrets 
to your Caroline. fie wrote to me on that ſub- 
jet: I incloſe his letter, and a copy of my an- 
(wer. As to my opinion of him, I muſt ſay, that 
I have not met with any Britiſh man abroad, of 
whoſe diſcretion, ſobriety, and good-nature, I 
think more highly than 1 do of Lord Ls. Jullice 
requires of me this tellimony. But as to the at- 
fair between him and my filter, I thall be cxtreme- 
ly ſorry, if Lord L.'s %% impropriety of beha- 
viour were to you; and it ny lifter has ſuflered- 
ker heart to be engaged againlt her duty. 

You have the goodneſs to fay, that my return 
will be a ſtrengthening of your hands. May my 
own be weakened ; may I ever want the power to 
do good to myſelf, or to thoſe I Jove, when I for- 
get, or depart from, the duty owiuy to the mo{. 
indulgent of fathers, by 

{lis CharkLEs GNANDISO&R 


What an excellent young man is this !—But ob- 
ſerve, Lucy; he ſays he will on his return to Eng- 
land unboſom his whole heart to his father; and 
till then, he defires him to difcontinue the begun 
treaty with Lord N. —Ah, my dear I What has 
any zew acquaintance to expect, were {ſhe to be en- 
tangled in à hopeleſs paſſion ? But let us conlider— 
Had Sir Charles been actually married, would his 
being ſo have enabled a woman's regen to triumph 
over her paſſion If ſo, pathon is turely conque- 
rable: And did J know any body that would al- 
low it to be ſo in the one calc, and not in the other, 
I would bid her take ſhame to herſelf, and, with- 
deep humiliation, mourn her ungovernable folly. 


R 3 The 
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The ahove letter came not to the hands of the 
young ladies till after their father's death, which 
happened within a month of his receiving it, and be- 
fore he had actually given permiſſion for the young 
gentleman's return. You may ſuppoſe they were 
exceſſively affected with the bad impreſſions their 
tather had ſought to make in their brother's heart, 
of their conduct; and, when he died, were the 
more apprehentive of their force. 

He had ſuſpended the treaty of marriage for his 
fon till the young gentleman ſhould arrive. He 
bad perplexed himſelf about his private affairs, 
which, by long neglect, became very intricate, and 
of conſequence mult be very irkſome for ſuch a 
man to look into. He was reſolved therefore to 
leave it to each ſteward (having perſuaded himſelt, 
againſt appearances, to have a good opinion of 
both) to examine the accounts of the other ; not 
only as this would give the teaſt trouble to himſelf, 
but as they had ſeveral items to charge, which he 
had no mind ſhould be explained to his ſon. Nor 
were thoſe gentlemen leſs ſolicitous to obtain diſ- 
charges from him; for, being appriſed of his rea- 
fon tor looking into his affairs, they were afraid of 
the inſpection of ſo good a manager as their young 
maſter was known to be. 

Mr Filmer, the ficward for the Iriſh eſtate, came 
over, on this occaſion, with his accounts: The 
two ſtewards acted in concert ; and on the report 
of each, Sir Thomas examined totals only, and 
ordered releaſes to be drawn for his ſigning. 

What a degrader even of high ſpirits 1s vice! 
What meanncis was there in Sir Thomas's pride! 
To be afraid of the eye of a ſon, of whoſe duty 
he was always boaſting. 

But \ tw ' aniwer for the reformation of an 
habitual libertine, when a temptation offers? Ob- 
tex ve what followcd : * 

* 
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Mr Filmer, knowing Sir Thomas's frailty, had 
brought over with him, and with a view to enfnare 
the unhappy man, a fine young crearure, not more 
than ſixteen, on pretence of viliting her aunt, who 
lived in Pallmall, and who was a relation of his 
wife. She was innocent of actual crime: But her 
parents had no virtue, and had not made it a part 
of the young woman's education; but, on the con- 
trary, had brought her up with a notron that her 
beauty would make her fortune; and ſhe knew it 
was all the fortune they had to give her. 

Mr Filmer, in his attendance on Sir Thomas, 
was always praiſing the beauty of Miſs Obrien; 
her genteel deſcent, as well as figure; her inno- 
cence [ Innocence ! the attractive equally to the at- 
tempts of rakes and devils !]: But the baronet, 
intent upon purſuing his better ſchemes, for ſome 
time only gave the artſul man the hearing. At 
laſt, however (for curiolity-ſake), he was prevailed 
npon to make the aunt a viſit. The niece was not 
abſent. She more than anſwered all that Filmer 
had ſaid in her praiſe, as to the beauty of her per- 
fon. Sir Thomas repeated his viſits. The girl was 
well tutored ; behaved with prudence, with reſerve 
rather; and, in ſhort, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
his heart, that he declared to Filmer that he could 
not live without her. 

Advantage was endeavoured to be taken of his 
infatuation. He offered high terms: But for ſome 
time the aunt inſiſted upon his marrying her niece. 

Sir Thomas had been too Jong a leader in the 
free world, to be fo taken-in, as it is called. But 
at laſt, a propoſal was made him, trom no part of 
which the annt declared ſhe would recede, though 
the poor girl (who, « was pretended, loved him 
above all the men ſhe had ever ſeen) were to breax 
her heart for him. A fine piece of flattery, Lucy, 
to a man who numbered near three times her years; 
and who was ſtill fond of making conquelts ! 2 

he 
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The terms were: That he fhould ſettle upon the 
young woman 500 /. a-year ſor her liſe; and on 
her father and mother, if they could be brought 
to conſent to the (infamous) bargain, 200 J. a- 
year ſor their joint and ſeparate lives: That Miſs 
Obrien ſhould live at one of Sir Thomas's ſeats in 
England; be allowed genteel cquipages, his livery ; 
and even (lor her credit-ſake in the eye of her 
own relations, who were of figure) to be connived 
at in taking his name. The aunt leſt it to his ge- 
neroſity to reward her for the part the had taken, 
and was to take, to bring all this about with the 
parents and pirl. 

Sir Thomas thought theſe demands much too 
high: He ſtood out ſor ſome time; but artifice be- 
ing uſed on all ſides to draw him on, Love, as it is 
called (proitituted word!) obliged him to comply. 

His whole concern was now, how to provide 
for this new expence, without u, as he called 
it, his ſon [daughters were but daughters, and no 
part of the queſtion with him]; and to find ex- 
cuſes for eontinuing the young, gentleman abroad. 

Mrs Oldham had tor ſome time been uneaſy her- 
ſelf, and made him ſo, by her compunction on 


their guilty commerce; and, on Sir Thomas's com- 


municating his intention to recal his ſon, hinted 
her wiſhes to be allowed to quit the houſe in Eſſex, 
and to retire both ſrom that and him; ſor ſcar of 
making the young gentleman as much her enemy 
az the two filters avowedly were, a 

Sir Thomas, now that he was acquainted with 


Miſs Obrien, better reliſhed Mrs Oldham's propo- 


ſal than otherwiſe he would have donc: And be- 


ſore he actually ſigned and ſealed with Miſs Obrien's 


aunt, for her niece, he thought it beſt to ſound 
that unhappy woman, whether ſhe in carneſt deſi- 
red to retire; and if fo, what were her expectations 
from him : Relolving, in order to provide for both 


expences, to cut down timber, that, he ſaid, groan-- 


cd 
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ed for the ax; but which hitherto he had let ſtand 
as a reſource for his ſon, and to enable him to 
clear incumbrances that he had Jaid upon a part 
of his eſtare. 

Acccrdingly he ſet out for his ſeat in Eſſex. 

Turk, while he was planning future ſchemes 
of living, and reckoning upon his ſavings in ſe— 
veral articles, in order the better to ſupport an ex- 
pence ſo guiltily to be incurred ; and had actually 
begun to treat with Mrs Oldham, who agreed, at 
the firſt word, to retire ; not knowing but his mo- 
tive (poor mm!) as well as hers, was reſorma- 
tion ;—There was he attacked by a violent fever, 
which in three days deprived him of the uſe of the 
reaſon he had ſo much abuſed. 

Mr Bever, his Engliſh ſteward, poſted down, on 
the firſt news he had of his being taken ill, hoping 
to get him to ſign the — — up releaſes. 
But the eagerneſs he ſhewed to have this done, giv- 
ing cauſe of ſuſpicion to Mrs Oldham, ſhe would 
not let him ſee his maſter, though he arrived on the 
ſecond day of Sir Thomas's illneſs, which was be- 
fore the fever had ſeized his brain. | 

Mr Filmer had been to meet, and conduct to 
London, Mrs Obrien, che mother of the girl, who 
came over to ſee the ſale of the poor victim's honour 
completed [Could you have thought, Lucy, there 
was ſuch a mother in the world ?]; and it was not 
till the fifth day of the unhappy man's illneſs that 
he got to him, with his releaſes alſo already drawn 
up, as well as the articles between him and the O- 
briens, in hopes to find him well enough to ſign 
both. He was in a viſible conſternation when he 
found his maſter ſo ill. He would have ſtaid in the 
houſe to watch the event; but Mrs Oldham not 
permitting him to do ſo, he put up at the next vil- 
lage, in hopes of a favourable turn of the diſtemper. 

On the ſixth day, the phyſicians giving no hopes 
of Sir Thomas's recovery, Mrs Oldham ſent to ac- 

quaint 
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quaint the two young ladies with his danger; and 
they inſtantly ſet out to attend, their father. 

They could not be ſuppoſed to love Mrs Oldham; 
and, taking Mr Grandiſon's advice, who accompu- 
med them, they let the unhappy woman know, that 
there was no farther occation for her attendance on 
their father. She had prudently, before, that the 
might give the leſs oftence to the two ladies, re— 
moved her ſon by her former huſband, and her two 
children by Sir Thomas; but infilted on continu- 
ing about him, and in the houle, as well from mo— 
tives of tenderneſs, as for her own ſecurity, leſt the 
ſhould be charged with embezzlements; for the 
expected not mercy from the family, if Sir Thomas 
died. 

Poor woman! what a tenure was that by which 
the held! 

Mils Caroline conſented, and brought her ſiſter 
to conſent, that ſhe ſhould ſtay ; abſolutely againſt 
Mr Grandiſon's advice; who, libertine as he was 
himſelf, was very zealous to punith a poor Mag da- 
lene, who, „%s“ faulty, was not fo faulty as hnmicll, 
Wicked people, I believe, my dear, are the ſevereſt 
puniſhers ol thoſe wicked people, who adminiſter 
not to their own particular gratifications. Can 
mercy be expected from ſuch? Mcrcy is a virtue. 

It was ſhocking to the lalt degree to the worthy 
daughters to hear their raving father call upon no— 
body ſo often as upon Miſs Obrien; tho” they then 
knew nothing of the girl, nor of the treaty on toot 
for her; nor could Mrs Oldham inform them who 
or what ſhe was. Sometimes, when the unhappy 
man was quieteſt, he would call upon his ſon in 
words generally of kindneſs and love; once in par- 
ticular, crying out—O ſave me! ſave me! my 
Grandiſon, by thy preſence II ſhall be conſumed 
by the fire that is already lighted up in my boiling 
blood. 

On the ninth day, no hope being left, and the 

phyſicians 
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phyſicians declaring him to be a dying man, they 
diſpatched a letter by a meſſenger to haſten over 
their brother, who (having lett his ward, Miſs Emi- 
ly Jervois, at Florence, in the protection of the 
worthy Dr Bartlett) was come to Paris, as he had 
written, in expectation of receiving there his Father's 
permiſſion to return to England. 

On the eleventh day of his illneſs, Sir Thomas 
came a little to himſelft. He knew his daughters. 
He wept over them. He withed he had been kinder 
to them. He was ſenſible of his danger. Several 
times he lifted up his fecble hands, and dying eyes, 
repeating, God is juſt. I am, I have been, very 
wicked! 1 ! Repentance! how hard a taſk! 
ſaid he once to the miniſter who attended him, and 
whoſe prayers he defired. And Mrs Oldham once 
coming in his ſight—O Mrs Oldham! ſaid he, what 
is this world now ? What would I give—But re- 
pent, repent—Put your good reſolutions in prac- 
tice, leſt I have more ſouls than my own to anſwer 
for. 

Soon after this his delirium returned; and he ex- 
pired about eleven at night in dreadful agonies. 
Unhappy man! Join a tcar with mine, my Lucy, 
on the awful exit of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, tho? 
we knew him not. 

Poor man! inthe purſuit—Poor man!—He lived 
not to ſee his beloved fon !— | 

The two daughters, and Mr Grandiſon, and 
Mrs Oldham (for her own ſecurity), put their re- 
ſpective ſeals on every place, at that houſe, where 
papers, or any thing of value, were ſuppoſed to be 
repoſited : And Mr Grandiſon, aſſuming that part 
ol the management, diſmiſſed Mrs Oldham from 
the houſe ; and would not permit her to take with 
her more than one ſuit of cloaths beſides thoſe ſhe 
had on. She wept bitterly, and complained of 
harſh treatment: But was not pitied; and was re- 

terred 
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ferred by My Grandiſbn to his abſent couſin: for ill 
more rigorous juſtice. 

She appealed. to the ladies ;_ but they reproached 
ber with having lived a life of ſhame, againſt better 
knowledge; and ſaid, That now ſhe: muſk. take the 

nence. Her puniſhment was but beginning: 
Their brother would do her ſtrict juſtice, they 
doubted not: but a man of his virtue, they were 
ſure would abhor her. She had miſled their fa - 
ther; they ſaid. It was not in bis. temper to be 
cruel to his children, She had lived! upon, their 
fortunes:; and now they had nothing but their bro- 
ther's. favour-to depend upon, 

Daughters ſo dutiful, my Lucy, did right to ex- 
cuſe their father all they could: But Mrs Oldham 
ſuffered for all. 


I an ſo much intereſted in this important hiſto- 
ry, that I have not the heart to; break into it, to 
tell, you. how. v ably I paſs my. time with 
theſe ladies, and Lord L. in thoſe parts of the day, 
when we are all aſſembled. Miſs Emily has a fine 
mind; gentle, delicate, innocently childiſh beyond 
ber {ſtature and womanly appearance; but not her 

s. The two ladies; are very good to her, 
ord L. is an excellent man. 

This is Friday morning: And no Sir Charles! 
Canterbury is ſurely a charming place. Was you 

ever at Canterbury, Lucy? 

Tomorrow, Lady D. is to viſit my aunt. My 
letter to my aunt will be in time, I hope. I long 
to know-—Yet why ſhould I?— But Lady D. is ſo 
gad a woman! I hope ſhe will take kindly my de- 
nial, and look upon it as an abſolute one. | 

L have a great deal more of the family-hiſtory to 
give you: I wiſh I could write as faſt as we can 
talk. But, Lucy, concerning the lady, with whoſe 
father Sir Thomas was in treaty for his ſon? Don't 
you. want to know ſomething more- about * — 
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But, ah, my dear, be this as it may, there is a lady 
in whoſe favour both ſiſters intereſt themſelves. I 
have found that out. Nor will it be long, I ſup- 
poſe, before I ſhall be informed who the is; and 
whether or not Sir Charles encourages the propoſal. 
Adieu, my Lucy! You will ſoon have another 

letter from | 
'Your HAARIET Byrox. 


— — _ ——_ — —— 


LET TE R XII. 
Miſs Byzon. In Continuation. 


Ob ſee, my dear, how many important mat- 
ters depended on the conduct and determina- 
tion of the young baronet. 

Lord L. was at this time in Scotland, where he 
had ſeen married two of his three ſiſters; and was 
buſying himſelf in putting his affairs in ſuch a way, 
as ſhould enable him ro depend the leſs either on 
the juſtice or generoſity of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, 
whoſe daughter he was impatient to call 
Miſs Charlotte was abſolutely dependent upox 
her brother's generoſity ; and both fiſters had rea- 
ſon to be the more uncaſy, as it was now, in the 
worldly-wiſe way of thinking, become his interęſt 
to keep ap the diftance which their unhappy father 
had been ſolicitous to create between them, from a 
policy low, and entirely unworthy of him. 

The unhappy Mrs Oldham had already received 
2 ſevere inſtance of the change of her fortune; and 
had no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſiſters, who had 
always from the time ſhe was ſet over them as their 
governeſs, looked upon her with an evil eye, and 
afterwards had but too juft a pretence for their a- 
verſion, would incenſe againſt her a brother, whoſe 
Vor. II. - 1 fortune 
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fortune had been leſſened by his father's profuſion ; 
The few relations the had living were people of ho- 
nour, who had renounced all correſpondence with 
her from the time the had thrown herſelf ſo abſo- 
Jutely into the power of Sir Thomas Grandiſon: 
And the had three ſons to take care of. 

Bever and Filmer, the Engliſh and Irith ſtewards, 
were attending vir Charles's arrival with great im- 
patience, in hopes he would ſign thoſe accounts of 
theirs, to which they had no reaſon to queſtion but 
his father would have ſet his hand, had he not been 
taken ſo ſuddenly ill, and remained delirious almoſt 
to the end of his lite, 

"Miſs Obrien, her mother, and aunt, I ſhall men- 
tion in another place. 

Lord W. had a great diſlike to his nephew, for 
no other reaſon, as I have ſaid, than becauſe he was 
his father's favourite. Yet were not his nieces likely 
to find their uncle more their friend tor that. He 
was indeed almoſt entirely under the management 
of a woman, who had not either the birth, the e- 
ducation, the ſenſe, or moderation, of Mrs Oldham, 
to put in the contrary ſcale againſt her Joſt virtue; 
but abounded, it ſeems, in a low ſelfiſh cunning, by 
which ſhe never failed to carry every point ſhe ſet 
her heart upon: For, as is uſual, they ſay, with 
theſe keeping men, Lord W. would yield up, to a- 
void her teazing, what he would not have done to 
a wife of fortune and family, who might have been 


a credit to his own : But the real fave imagined 
himſelf maſter of his /iberty ; and ſat down ſatisfied 


with the ſound of the word. 
The ſuſpended treaty of marriage with Lord N.'s 
ſiſter was alſo to be taken into conſideration, either 


to be proceeded with, or broken off, as ſhould be 
concluded by both parties. 


This was the ſituation of affairs in the family, 

when Sir Charles arrived. 
He returned not an anſwer to his ſiſter's notifica- 
don 
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tion of his father's danger; but immediately ſet 
out for Calais, embarked, and the ſame day arrived 
at the houſe of his late father in St James's Square. 
His ſiſters concluded, that he would be in town 
nearly as ſoon as a letter could come; they there- 
fore every hour, for two days together, expected 
bim. | 

Judge, my dear, from the foregoing circumſtanres 
(filterly love out of the queſtion, which yet could 
not be), how awful muſt be to them, after eigut or 


nine years abſence, the firſt appearance of a bro- 


ther, on whom the whole of their fortunes depen- 
ded ; and to whom they had been accuſed by a fa- 
ther, mow ſo lately departed, of want of duty; 
their brother's duty unqueſtionable! | 

In the ſame moment he alighted from his poſt- 
chaiſe, the door was opened ;. he entered ; and his 
two filters met him in the hall. 

The graceful youth of ſeventeen, with fine curl- 
ing auburn locks waving upon his ſhoulders: deli- 
cate in complexion ; intelligence ſparkling in his 
fine tree eyes; and good humour ſweetening his 
lively features; they remembered: And, forgetting 
the womanly beauties into which their own fea- 
tures were ripened in the ſame ſpace of time, they 
ſeemed not to expect that manly ſtature and air, 
and that equal vivacity and intrepidity, which e- 
very one who ſees this brother admires in his no- 
ble aſpe& : an aſpect then appearing more ſolemn 
than uſual ; an unburied and beloved father in his 
thoughts. 

O my brother! ſaid Caroline, with open arms: 
But ſhrinking from his embrace; May I ſay, my 
brother ?—and was juſt fainting. He claſped her 
m his arms to ſupport her— 

Charlotte, ſurpriſed at her ſiſter's emotion, and af- 
feed with his preſence, ran back into the roomy 
they had both quitted, and threw himſelf upon a 
ſettee. 

£5! | 82 Her 
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Her brother followed her into the room, his arm 
round Mits Caroline's waiſt, ſoothing her; and with 
eyes of expectation, my Charlotte! ſaid he, his in. 
viting hand held out, and haſtening towards the 
ſettee. She then found her feet; an throwing her 
arms about his neck, he folded both ſiſters to his 
boſom : Reccive, my deareſt ſiſters, receive your 
brother, your friend; aſſare yourſelves of my un- 
abated love, 

That aſſurance, they ſaid, was balm to their 
hearts; and when each was ſeated, he, ſitting over. 
againſt them, looked firſt on one, then on the other ; 
and, taking each by the hand, Charming women ! 
ſaid he ; on I admire my ſiſters ! You-muft have 
minds anſwerable to your perſons. What pleaſure, 
what pride, ſhall I take in my ſiſters ! 

My dear Charlotte ! ſaid Miſs Caroline, taking 
her ſiſter's other hand, has not our brother, now 
we ſee him near, all the brother in his aſpect? His 

oodneſs only looks ſtronger, and more perfect: 
What was I afraid of ? | 

My heart alſo ſunk, ſaid Charlotte; I know not 
why. But we feared— Indeed, Sir, we both feared 
—O my brother !-—Tears trickling down the cheeks 
of each—We meant not to be undutifub— 

Love your brother, my ſiſters, as he will endea- 
vour to deſerve your love. My mother's daughters 
could not be undutiful! Miſtake only !—Unhappy 
miſapprehenſion ! We have all ſomething—Shades 
as well as lights there muſt be !—A kind, a dutiful 
veil— | 

He preſſed the hand of each with his lips, aroſe, 
_ to the window, and drew out his handker- 
chief. 

What muſt he have had in his thoughts? No 
doubt but his father's unhappy turn, and recent 
departure! No wonder, that ſuch a fon could not, 
without pious emotion, bear the reflections that muſt 
croud into his mind at that inſtant ! = 

en 
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Then turning towards them, Permit me, my 
dear liſters, ſaid he, to retire for a few moments. 
He turned his face from them. My father, ſaid 
he, demands this tribute. I will not alk your ex- 
cuſe, my liſters. 

They joined in the payment of it ; and waited on 
him to his apartment, with ſilent reſpect. No ce- 
remony, I hope, my Caroline, my Charlotte. We 
were true filters and brother a tew years ago. See 
your: Charles as you ſaw him then. Let not ab- 
ſence, which has. increaſed my love, leſſen yours. 

Each ſiſter took a hand, and would have kiſſed 
it. He claſped his arms about them both, and ſa- 
luted them, 

He caſt; his eye on his ſather's and mother's 
pictures with ſome emotion, then on them, and 
again ſuluted each. | 

They withdrew. He waited on them to the 
Rair's head. Sweet obligingneſs! Amiable ſiſters! 
In a quarter of an hour I ſeck your pretence. 

Tears of joy trickled down their cheeks. In 
half an hour he joined them in another dreſs, and 
re-ſaluted his ters with an air of tenderneſs, that 
ogy fear, and left room for nothing but ſiſterly 
ove. p 

Mr Grandiſon came in ſoon after. That gentle-- 
man, who (as I believe I once before mentioned): 
had affected, in ſupport of his' own free way of 
life, to talk how he would laugh at his couſin 
Charles, when he came to England, on his pious 
turn, as he called it; and even to boaſt, that he 
would enter him into the town diverſions, and 
make a man of him; was ſtruck with the dignity 
of his perſon; and yet charmed with the freedom 
of his behaviour. Good God-! ſaid he to the 
ladies afterwards, what a fine young man is your 
brother What a ſelf-denier was your father !— 

The ladies retiring, Mr Grandiſon entered upon 
the circumſtances of Sir Thomas's illneſs and 

8 3 | death ;; 
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death; which, he told the ſiſters, he touched en- 
derſy : As tenderly, I ſappoſe, as a man of his un. 
feeling heart could touch ſuch a ſubject. He in. 
veighed againſt Mrs Oldham ; and, with ſome ex. 
ultation over her, told his couſin what they had 
done as to her; and exclaimed againſt her for the 
ſtate ſhe had lived in; and the difficulty ſhe made 
to reſign Sir Thomas to his daughter's care in his 
illneſs; and particularly for preſuming to inſiſt 
npon putting her ſeal with theirs to the cabinets 
_ cloſet, where they ſuppoſed were any valu. 
ables, 

Sir Charles heard all this without ſaying one 
word, either of approbation or otherwiſe. 

Are you not pleaſed with what we have done, as 
to this vile woman, Sir Charles? 

I have no doubt, couſin, replied Sir Charles, 
that every Gay was deſigned for the beſt, 

And then Mr Grandiſon, as he told the ſiſters, 
ridiculed the unhappy woman on her grief, and 
'mortified behaviour, when ſhe was obliged to quit 
the houſe, where, he ſaid, ſhe had reigned ſo long 
Lady Paramount. 

Sir Charles aſked, If they had ſearched for, or 
found a will? 

Mr Grandiſon ſaid, they had looked in every 
probable place, but found none. 

What I think to do, couſin, ſaid Sir Charles, is, 
to inter the venerable remains (I muſt always 
ſpeak in this dialeR, Sir) with thoſe of my mother, 
This, I know, was his defire. I will have an ele- 
£ant, but not ſumptuous, monument erected to the 
memory of both, with a modeſt infeription, that 
ſhall rather he matter of inſtruction to the living, 
than a panegyric on the departed. The funeral 
"ſhall be decent, but not oſtentatious. The diffe- 
rence in the expence ſhall be privately applied to 
'relieve or aſſiſt diſtreſſed houſekeepers, or ſome ot 
my father's poor tenants, who have large — 
| an 
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and have not been wanting in their honeſt endea- 
yours to maintain them. My ſiſters, I hope, will 
not think themſclves neglected, it 1 ſpare them the 
pain of conferring with them on a ſubject that 
muſt afflict them. 

Theſe ſentiments were new to Mr Grandiſon. 
He told the ſiſters what Sir Charles had ſaid. I 
did not contradit him, ſaid he: But as Sir Tho- 
mas had ſo magnificent a mind, and always lived 
up to it, I ſhould have thought he ought to have 
been honoured with a magnificent funeral. But I 
cannot but own, however, that what your brother 
ſaid had ſomething great and noble in it. 

The two ladies, on their brother's hinting his, 
intentions to them, acquieſced with all he propoſ- 
ed; and all was performed according to directions 
which he himſelf wrote down. He allowed of his 
ſiſters compliance with the faſhion : But he in per- 
fon ſaw performed, with equal piety and decorum, 
the laſt offices. 

Sir Charles is noted for his = dexterity in 
buſineſs. Were I to expreſs myſelf in the language 
of Miſs Grandiſon, I ſhould ſay, that a ſun-beam 
1s not more penetrating. He goes to the bottom 
of an affair at once, and wants but to hear both 
ſides of a queſtion to determine; and when he de- 
termines, his execution can only be ſtaid by per- 
verſe accidents, that lie out of the reach of human 
* And when he finds that to be the caſe, 
yet the thing right to be done, he changes his 
methods of proceeding ; as a man would do, who 
finding himſelf unable to purſue his journey by 
one road, becauſe of a ſudden inundation, takes 
another, which, though a little about, carries him 
home in ſafety. 

As ſoon as the ſolemnity was over, Sir Charles,. 
leaving every thing at Grandiſon- hall as he found 
it, and the ſeals unbroken, came to town, and, in 
the preſence of his ſiſters, broke the ſeals that — 

| cn 
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been affixed to the cabinets and eſcritoires in the 
houſe there. WS: | 

The ladies told him, that their bills were ready 

for his inſpection; and that they had a balance in 
their hands. His anſwer was, I hope, my liſters, 
we ſha]l have but one intereſt. - It is for you to 
make demands upon me, and for me to anſwer 
them as I ſhall be able. 

Hle made memorandums of the contents of ma. 
ny papers with ſurpriſing expedition; and then 
locked them up. He found a bank- note of 2501, 
in the private drawer of one of the bureaus in the 
apartment that was his father's. Be pleaſed, my 
ſiſter, ſaid he, preſenting it to Miſs Caroline, to 
add that to the money in your hands to anſwer 
family calls. .* In 1 

He then went with his ſiſters to the houſe in 

Eſſex. When there, he told them, it was neceſſa- 
ry for Mrs Oldham (who had lodgings at a neigh- 
bouring farm-houſe) to be preſent at the breaking 
of the ſeals, as the had hers affixed; and ac- 
cordingly ſent for her. 

They deſired to be excuſed ſeeing her. 

It will be a concern to me, ſaid he, to ſee her: 
But what ought to be done ie be done. 

The poor woman came with fear and trem- 
bling. 

You will not, Lucy, be diſpleaſed with an ac- 
count of what paſſed on the occaſion. I was very 
attentive to it, as given by Miſs Grandiſon, whoſe 
memory was aided by the recollection of her ſiſter. 
And, as I am uſed to aim at giving affecting 
ſcenes in the very words of the perions, as near as 
I can, to make them appear lively and natural, 
you will expect that I ſhould attempt to do ſo in 
this caſe. 

Sir Charles, not expecting Mrs Oldham would 
be there ſo ſoon, was in his ſtud with his groom 
and coachman, looking upcn his horſes: For 

there 
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there were moſt of the hunters and racers, ſome of 
the fineſt bealts in the kingdom. 

By the miltake of Miis Caroline's maid, the 
poor woman was ſhewn into the room where the 
two ladies were. She was in great confuſion 
courteſied; wept ; and ſtood, as well as ſhe could 
ſtand ; but leaned againſt the tapeſtry-hung wall. 
How came this? ſaid Miſs Caroline to her maid. 
She was not to be ſhewn into us. 

I beg pardon ; 1 and was for with- 
drawing; but ſtopt on Charlotte's ſpeech to her 
My brother ſent for you, madam—Not ve, I aſſure 
you.—He ſays it is neeeſſary, as you thought fit to 
put your ſeal with ours to the locked-up places, 
that you ſhould be preſent at the breaking them. 
Yet he will fee you with as much pain as you give 
us. Prepare yourſelf to ſee him. You ſeem 
mighty unfit—No wonder! | 

ou have heard, Lucy, that Charlotte attributes 
a great deal of alteration for the better in her tem- 
per, and even in her heart, to the example of her 
brother. 

Indeed, I am unfit, very unfit, ſaid the poor wo- 
man. Let me, ladies, beſpeak your generoſity : A 
little of your pity : A little of your countenance. 
I am, indeed, an unhappy woman! 

And ſo you deſerve to be. 

I am ſure ave are the ſufferers, ſaid Caroline. 

Lord L. as ſhe owned, was then in her head, as 
well as heart. 

If I may withdraw without ſeeing Sir Charles, 
I ſhould take it for a favour. I find I cannot 
bear to ſee him. I inſiſt not upon being preſent at 
the breaking the ſeals. I throw myſelf upon your 
mercy, ladies, and upon his. i 

Cruel girls ! ſhall I call them, Lucy? I think I 
will-—Cruel girls! They aſked her not to fit down, 


though they ſaw the terror ſhe was in: And _ 
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ſhe had the modeſty to forbear ſitting in their pce. 
ſence. | 5 ö 
What an humbling thing is the conſciouſneſs of 
having lived faulty, when calamity ſeizes upon the 
heart — But ſhall not virtue be appeaſed, when the 
hand of God is acknowledged in the words, coun. 
tenance, and behaviour, of the offender! Yet, per. 
haps, it is hard for ſufferers—Let me confider— 
Have I, from my heart, forgiven Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen ?2—I will examine into that another 
ume, 

And ſo you have put yourſelf into mourning, 
madam ? 

Shall I ſay, that Caroline ſaid this, and what fol. 
lows? Yet I am glad it was not Charlotte, me- 
thinks; for Caroline thought herſelf a ſufferer by 
her, in an eſpecial manner—However, I am ſorry 
it was either, | 

Pretty deep too! Your weeds, I ſuppoſe, are at 
your lodgings — 

You have been told, Lucy, that Mrs Oldham by 
many was called Lady Grandiſon; and that her 
birth, her education, good ſenſe, though all was 
not ſutfcient to ſupport her virtue againſt neceflity 
and temptation (poor woman !), might have given 
her a claim to the title. 

Indeed, ladies, I am a real mourner: But I 
never myſelf aſſumed a character, to which it was 
never in my thought to ſolicit a right. 

Then, madam, the world does you injuſtice, a- 
am, ſaid Charlotte. 1 

Here, ladies, are the keys of the ſtores, of the 
confectionary, of the wine-vaults; you demand- 
ed them not, when you diſmiſſed me from this 
houſe. I thought to ſend them: But by the time 


I. could provide myſelf with a lodging, you were 
gone; and left only two common ſervants, beſides 
the groom and helpers: And I thought it was 
deſt to keep the keys, till I could deliver them to 
your 
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your, order, or Sir Charles's. I have not been a 


bad manager, ladies, conſidered as a houſekeeper. 
All I have in the world is under the ſeals. I am 
at yours and your brother's mercy. 

The fitters - ordered their woman to take the 
keys, and bring thera to the foot of their thrones. 
Dear ladies, forgive me, if you ſhould, by ſurpriſe, 
ſee this. I know that you think and act in a dif- 
ferent manner now. 

Here comes my brother! ſaid Caroline. 

You'll ſoon know, madam, what you have to 
trait to from hi, ſaid Charlotte. 

The poor woman trembled, and turned pale. O 
how her heart mult throb ! 


— * 


renn 


Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 
1 1 
IR Charles entered. She was near the door. 
His ſiſters were at the other end of the room. 

He bowed to her- Mrs Oldham, I preſume, 
ſaid he—Pray, madam, be ſeated. I ſent to you, 
_ you might ſee the ſeals Pray, madam, fit 

OWN. 

He took her hand, and led her to a chair not 
far diſtant from them and ſat down in one be- 
tween them and her. 

His ſiſters owned, they were ſtartled at his com- 
plaiſance to her. Tas ladies! they forgot, at 
that moment, that mercy and juſlice are ſiſter- 
graces, and cannot be ſeparated in a virtuous 
boſom. 

Pray, madam, compoſe yourſelf; looking upon 
her with eyes of anguith and pity mingled, as the 
ladies ſaid, they afterwards recollected with more 
e than at the time. What, my Lucy. 

muſt 
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muſt be the reflections of this humane man, re. 
ſpecting his father, and her, at that moment 

He turned to his ſiſters, as if to give Mrs Old. 
ham time to recover herſelf. A flood of tears re. 
lieved her. She tried to ſuppreſs her audible ſobs, 
and, moſt conſiderately, he would not hear them. 
Her emotions attracting the eyes of the ladies, he 
took them off, by aſking them ſomething about a 
picture that hung on the other fide of the room. 

He then drew his chair nearer to her, and again 
taking her trembling hand—I am not a ſtranger to 
your melancholy ſtory, Mrs Oldham—Be not diſ. 
compoſed — 

He ſtopt to give her a few moments time to re. 
cover herſelf —Reſuming ; See in me a friend, rea- 
dy to thank you for all your paſt good offices, and 
to forget all miſtaken ones. : 

She could not-bear this. She threw herſelf at 
his feet. He raiſed her to her chair. 

Poor Mr Oldham, ſaid he, was unhappily care- 
leſs ! Yet I have been told he loved you, and that 
you merited his love—Your misfortunes threw you 
into the knowledge of our family. You have been 
a faithful manager of the affairs of this houſe— 
By written — I can juſtify you; evidences 
that no one here will, I am fure, diſpute. 

It was plain that his father had written m her 
Praiſe as an economiſt ; the only hght in which 
this pious ſon was then willing to conſider her. 

Indeed, I have—And I would ſtill have been 

No more of that, madam. Mr Grandiſon, who 
is a good-natured man, but a little haſty, has told 
me that he treated you with unkindneſs. He owns 
you were patient under it. Patience never yet was 
a ſolitary virtue. He — — you wrong for in- 
fiſting to put your ſeal: But he was miſtaken: 


You did right, as to the thing ; and I dare ſay, a 
woman of your prudence did not wrong in the 
manner. No one can judge properly ef another, 

that 
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that cannot be that very other in imagination, 
when he takes the judgment-feat. wht 

O my brother ! O my brother—ſaid both ladies 
at one time—half in admiration, though halt-con- 
cerned, at a goodneſs ſo eclipſing. 

Bear with me, my ſiſters. We have all ſome- 
thing to'be forgiven for. 

They knew not how far they were concerned, in 
his opinion, in the admonition, from what their 
father had written of them. They owned that 
they were mortified : Yet knew not how to be an- 
gry with a brother, who, though more than an 
equal ſufferer with them, could preſerve his cha- 
rity. 

He then made a motion, dinner-time, as he ſaid, 
not being near, for chocolate ; and referred to Mrs 
Oldham to direct it, as knowing beſt where every 
thing was. She referred to the delivered up keys. 
Caroline called in her fervant, and gave them to 
her. Sir Charles deſired Mrs Oldham to be fo 
good as to direct the maid. CORD | 

The ladies eaſily ſaw, that he intended by this 
to relieve the poor woman by fome little employ- 
ment; and to take the opportunity of her abſence 
to endeavour to reconcile them to his intentions, 
as well as manner of behaving to her. | 

The moment fhe was gone ont of the room, he 
thus addreffed himſelf to the ladies: 

My dear ſiſters, let me beg of you to think fa- 
vourably of me on this A [in I would not dif- 
oblige you for the world. I confider not the cafe 
of this poor woman, on the foot of her own me- 
rits, with regard to us. Our father's memory is 
concerned, Was he acconntable to us, was he, 
for what each did ?—Neither of them was. She 
is intitled to juſtice, for its own ſake : To genero- 
ſity for ours: To kindnefs for my ſather s. Mr 
'Grandifon accuſed her of living in too much Rate, 
as he called it. Can that be faid to be er fault? 
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With regard to us, was it any body's? My father; 
magnificent ſpirit is well known. He was often at 
this houſe: Wherever he was he lived in the ſame 
taſte. He praiſes to me Mrs Oldham's economy 
in ſeveral of his letters. He had a right to do 
what he would with his own fortune. It was not 
ours till now. Whatever he þas left us, he might 
have ſtill leſſened it. That economy is all that 
concerns us in intereſt ; and that is in her favour, 
If any act of kindneſs to my ſiſters was wanting 
from the parent, they will rejoice, that they 4. 
ſerved what they hope to meet with from him: 
And where the parent had an option, they will be 

lad that they acquieſced under it. He could 
— given Mrs Oldham a title to a name that 
would have commanded our reſpect, if not our 
reverence. My ſiſters have enlarged minds: They 
are daughters of the moſt charitable, the moſt ſor- 
giving of women. Mr. Grandiſon (it could not 

e you) has carried too ſevere a hand towards her. 
Yet he meant ſervice to us all. I was willing, be- 
fore I commended this poor woman to your mercy 
(ſince it was neceſſary to ſee her), to judge of her 
behaviour. Is ſhe not, humbled cough? From 
my ſoul I pity her. She loved my father; and I 
have no doubt but mourns for him in ſecret ; yet 
dares not own, dares not plead her love. I am 
willing to confider her only as one who has exe- 
euted a principal office in this houſe ; It becomes 
us ſo. to behave to her, as that the world ſhould 
think we conſider her in that light only. As to 
the /iving proofs (unhappy innocents !) I am con- 
cerned, that what are the delight of other parents 
are the diſgrace of this. But Jet ws not, by re- 
ſentments, publiſh faults that could not be hers on- 
ly,—Need I ſay more ?—It would pain me to be 
obliged to it. With pain have I ſaid thus much 
The circumſtances of the caſe are ſuch, that 1 
cannot give it its full force. I aſk it of you as a 
| | favour , 
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favour, not as a right (I ſhould hate myſelf, were 
] capable of exerting to the utmoſt any power that 
may be devolved upon me), that you will be ſo 
ood as to leave the conduct of this affair to me. 
You will greatly oblige me, if you can give me 
your chearful acquieſcence. i; 
They anſwered by tears. They could not ſpeak. 
By this time Mrs Oldham returned; and, in an 
humble manner, offered ehocolate to each young 
lady. They bent their neeks, not their bodies, 
with cold civility, as they owned ; each extending 
her ſtately hand, as if ſhe knew not whether the 
ſhould put it out or not. | 
Methinks I ſee them. How could ſuch gracious 
girls be ſo ungracious, after what Sir Charles had 
laid ? | | 
Their brother, they ſaw, ſeemed diſpleaſed. He 
took the falver from Mrs Oldham. Pray, madam, 
ſit down, ſaid he, offering her a diſh, which the 
declined ; and held the toaſted bread to his ſiſters; 
who then were ready enough to take each ſome 
And when they had drank their chocolate, Now, 
Mrs Oldham, faid he, Iwill attend you—Siſters, 
you will give me your company. | 
They aroſe to follow him. The poor woman 
courteſied, I warrant, and ſtood by while they 
paſſed : And methinks. I ſee the dear girls bridle, 
and walk as ſtately, and as upright, as ducheſſes 
may be ſuppoſed to do in a coronation proceſſion. 
Miſs Grandiſon acknowledged, that the grudged 
her brother's extraordmary complaiſance to Mrs 
Oldham; and ſaid to her fiſter, as arm in arm they 
went out, Politeneſs is a charming thing, Caroline: 
I don't quite underſtand it, rephed' the other. 
They did not intend their brother ſhould hear 
what they ſaid: But he did; and turned back to 
them-(Mrs Oldham being at a diſtance, and, on 
his ſpeaking low, dropping till further behind 
them]: Don't you, my ſiſters, do too little, and 
| 70 I wilt 
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J will not do too much. She is a gentlewoman, 
She is unhappy from within. Thank God you are 
not. And the is not now, nor ever was your fer. 
vant. |. hes! | 
They reddened, and looked upon each other ig 
fome confuſion. | * Ir 
. He preſſed each of their hands as in love, 
Don't let me give you concern, ſaid he ; only per. 
mit me to remind you, while it is yet in time, that 
you have an opportunity given you to ſhew your. 
ſelves Grandiſons. 
When they came to the chamber in which Sir 
Thomas died, and which was his uſual apartment, 
Mrs Oldham turned pale, and begged to be excu- 
ſed attending them in it. She wept. You will 
find every thing there, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to be as it 
ought. I am ready to anſwer all queſtions. Per- 
mit me to wait in the adjoining drawing-room. 
Sir Charles allowed her requeſt. 
Poor woman! ſaid he: How unhappily circum- 
ſtanced is the, that ſhe dares not, in i compa- 
Ny, ſhew the tenderneſs, which is the glory, not 
only of the female, but of the human nature! 

In one of the cabinets in that chamber they 
Found a beautiful little caſket, and a paper wafer- 
ed upon the back of it; with theſe words written 
an Sir Thomas's hand, My wife's jewels, &c. 

The key was tied to one of the filver handles. 

Had you not my mother's jewels divided be- 
tween you? aſked he. 

My father once ſhewed us this caſket at Gran- 
diſon-hall, anſwered Caroline. We thought it was 
Kill there. | 

My dear ſiſters, let me aſk you : Did my father 
forbear preſenting theſe to you, from any declared 
21iſapprehenjion of your want of duty to him? 

No, replied Miſs Caroline. But he told us, they 
ſhould be ours when we married. You have heard, 
dare ſay, that he was not fond of ſeeing * 
. þ b 
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It muſt have been miſapprehenſion only, had it 
been ſo. You could not be undutiful to a father. 

He would not permit it to be opened before him: 
But, preſenting it to them, Receive your right, 
my ſiſters. It is heavy. I hope there is more 
than jewels in it. I know that my mother uſed to 
depoſit in it her little hoard. I am ſure there can 
be no diſpute between ſuch affectionate ſiſters, on 
the partition of the contents of this caſket. 

While their brother was taking minutes of pa- 
pers, the ladies retired to open this caſket. | 

They found three purſes in it; in one of which 
was an India bond of 500 J. incloſed in a paper, 
thus inſcribed by Lady Grandiſon From my maiden 
money. 120 Carolus's were alſo in this purſe in 
two papers; the one inſcribed, From my aunt Mol- 
ly ; the other, From my aunt Kitty. 

In the ſecond purſe were 115 Jacobus's, in a 
paper, thus inſcribed by the ſame lady, Preſents 
made at different times by my honsured mamma, Lady 
VV. three bank-notes, and an India bond, to the 
amount of 3oo J. 

The third purſe was thus labelled, as Lady L. 
ſhewed me by a copy ſhe had of it in her memo- 
raadum-book. 


% For my beloved ſon: In acknowledgement of his 
« duty to his father and me from infancy to 
„this hour Jan. 1. 17. . .-Of his love to his 
« fiſters Of the generoſity of his temper ; 
never once having taken advantage of the 
„ indulgence ſhewn him by parents ſo fond of 
„ him, that, as the only ſon of an antient fa- 
« mily, he might have done what he pleaſed 
« with them Of his love of truth: And of 
his modeſty, courage, benevolence, ſteadi- 
« neſs of mind, docility, and other great and 
* amiable qualities, by which he gives a mo- 

ghd fag 1 ,n&4 « rak 
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« ral aſſurance of making A GOOD MAN 
« GOD grant it! Amen.” 


The ladies immediately carried this purſe, thus 
labelled, to their brother. He took it; read the 
tabel, turning his face from his ſiſters, as he read; 
A Excellent woman! ſaid he, when he had read 
it, Being dead, /he ſpeaks, May her pious prayer be 
anſwered ! looking up. Then opening the purſe, 
he found five coronation-medals of different princes 
in it, and feveral others of value ; a gold ſnuff-box, 
m which, wrapt in cotton, were three diamond 
rings; one ſignified to be his grandfather's ; the 
two others, an uncle's and brother's of Lady Gran- 
diſon: But what was more valuable to him than 
all the reſt, the ladies ſaid, was a miniature picture 
of his mother, ſet in gold; an admirable likeneſs, 
they told me; and they would get their brother to 
let me ſee it. t 

Neglecting all the reſt, he eagerly took it out of 
the ſhagreen caſe, gazed at it in ſilence, kiſſed it, 
a tear falling from his eye. He then put it to his 
heart : Withdrew for a few moments; and return- 
ed with a chearful aſpect. | 

The ladies told him what was in the ether two 
purſes. 'They ſaid they made no ſcruple of accept- 
ing the jewels ; but the bonds, the notes, and: the 
money, they offered to him. 

He aſked, If there were no particular direction 
upon either? They anſwered, No. 

He took them; and emptying them upon the 
rable, mingled the contents of both together: There 
may be a difference in the value of each : Thus. 
mingled, you my ſiſters, will equally divide them 
between you. This picture (putting his hand on 
his boſom, where jt yet was) is of infinite more va- 
tae than all the three purſes contained beſides. 

You. will excuſe theſe partieularities, my dear 
friends: But if you de not, I can't help it. — 
We arc all apt, I believe, to purſue the * 
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that moſt delight ns. Don't grudge me my plea- 
ſure: Perhaps I ſhall pay for it. I admire this 
man more than I can expreſs. 

[Saturday Night—And ue Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon. With all my heart! 
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LETTER XXI. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


HEN Sir Charles and his ſiſters had looked' 
over every other place in his father's apart- 

ment, they followed Mrs Oldham to hers. 

A very handſome apartment, upon my word! 

How could Miſs Grandiſon—She knew the ſitua- 
tion the unhappy woman had been in: Miſtreſs of 
that houſe. 

Her brother looked at her. 

Mrs Oldham ſhewed them which of the furniture: 
and pictures (ſome of the latter valuable ones) ſhe- 
had brought into the houſe, ſaved, as ſhe ſaid, from 


the wreck of her huſband's fortune—Bur, ſaid ſhe, 


with the conſent of creditors. I, for my part, did. 
not wrong any-body. | 
In that cloſet, Sir, continued ſhe, pointing to it, 


is all that I account myſelf worth in the world. 


Mr Grandiſon was pleaſed to put his ſeal upon the 
door. I beſought him to let me take 50 J. out of 
it, having but very little money about me : But he 
would not : His refuſal, beſides the diſgrace, has 
put me to ſome ſhifts. But weeping, I throw my- 
ſelf upon your mercy, Sir, | 
The fiſters frankly owned, that they hardened 
each other by fault-finding.. 'They whiſpered, that 
the expected no mercy from them, it was plain. G 
what a glory belongs to goodneſs, as well in its 
influences as in itſelf ! Not even theſe two amiable 
. ſiſters, 
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ſiſters, as Miſs Charlotte once acknowledged, were 
ſo noble in themſelves before their brother's arrival, 
as they are now. | | 
Aſſure yourſelf of juſtice, madam, ſaid Sir Charles. 
Mr Grandiſon is haſty : But he would have done 
you juſtice, I dare ſay : He thought he was acting 
for a truſt. —You may have letters, you may have 
things here in his cloſet that we have no buſineſ 
with.— Then, breaking the ſeal, I leave it to you 
to ſhew us any-thing proper for us to take account 
of. The reſt I wiſh not to ſee. | 
My ladies, Sir—They will be pleaſed to— 
Yes, Mrs Oldham, ſaid Caroline: And was put- 
ting herſelf before her brother, and ſo was her 
ſiſter, while Sir Charles was withdrawing from the 
cloſet : But he took each by her hand, interrupting 
Caroline— 
NO, Mr: Clabam. Do you lay out things as you 
pleaſe : We will ſtep into the next apartment. 
He accordingly led them both out. 
You are very generous, Sir, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. 
I weuld be ſo, Charlotte. Ought not the private 
drawers of women to be ſacred ? 
But ſuch a creature, Sir—ſaid Miſs Caroline 
Every creature is intitled to juſtice—can ladies 
forget decorum ? You ſee ſhe was ſurpriſed by Mr 
Grandiſon. ' She has ſuffered diſgrace : Has been 
put to difficulties. 
Well, Sir, if ſhe will do juftice— _ 
Remember (with looks of meaning) whoſe - 
keeper ſhe was. 5 
They owned they were daunted [And ſo, dear 
ladies, you ought to have been], but not convinced 
at that inſtant. It is generous to own this, ladies; 
becauſe the behaviour makes not for your honour. 
Mrs Oldham, with tears in her eyes, came cour- 
teſying to the ladies and their brother, offering to 
conduct them into her cloſet. They found, that ſhe 
had ſpread on her table in it, and in the two 2 
ws, 
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dows, and in the c 
linen, ©c. | 

Theſe papers, Sir, ſaid ſhe, belong to you. I was 
bid to keep them ſafe [Poor woman! ſhe knew not 
how to fay, by whom bid.] You will ſee, Sir, the 
ſeals are Whole. x: | 

Perhaps a will, ſaid he. 

No, Sir, I believe not. I was told they belong- 
ed to the Iriſh eſtate. Alas! and ſhe wiped her 
eyes, I have reaſon to think, there was not time for 
2 will £ RES 

I ſuppoſe, Mrs Oldham, you «rged for a will 
ſaid Miſs Charlotte. 
Indeed, ladies, I often did; I own it. 

I I don't doubt it, ſaid Miſs Caroline. 

And very prudently, ſaid Sir Charles. I myſelf 
have always had a will by me. I ſhould think it a 
kind of prtſumption to be a week without one. 
In this drawer, Sir, are the money, and notes, 
and ſecurities that I have been getting together; I 
do aſſure you, Sir, very honeſtiy—pulling out a 
drawer in the cabinet. | 

To what amount, Mrs Oldham, if I may be fo 
bold ? aſked Caroline. (IL 14 | 

No matter, filter Caroline, to what amount, ſaid 
Sir Charles. You hear Mrs Oldham ſay, they are 
honeſtly got together. I dare ſay, that my father's 
bounty enabled even his meaneſt ſervants to fave 
money. I would not keep one that I thought did 
not. I make no compariſons, Mrs Oldham: You 
are a gentle woman. « | | 
The two ladies only whiſpered td each other, as 
they owned, So wwe think were there ever fuch 
perverſe girls? Iam afraid my unele will think him- 
ſelf juſtified by them on this vecaſion, when he af- 
ſerts, that it is one of the moſt difficult things in the 

world to put a wornan right, when ſhe tets out 
wrong. Ik it be generally ſo with us, I am fure 
we ought to be very careful of — 


hairs, letters, papers, laces, fine 
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has he not ſaid, Lucy, that the beſt women, when 
wrong, are moſt tenacious ? It may be. ſo: But 
then; I hope, he will allow that at the time they 
think-theraſelves righhlt. 

I beheye there is near 1200/. ſaid Mrs Oldham, 
and looked, the ladies obſerved, as if the was afraid 
of their cenſures. vil bi 

Near 12001. Mrs Oldham! faid Miſs, Charlotte, 
— Lord, ſiſter, how glad would we have been ſome- 
times of as many ſhillings between us! 

And what, Caroline, what, Charlotte, young 
ladies as you were, only growing up into women, 
and in your father's houte, would you have done 
with more than current money? Now you have a 
claim to independency, I hope that 1200 J. will not 
he the fum of either of your ſtores. 

They courteſied, they ſaid ; but yet thought 
1200 J. a great ſaving.— Dear ladies! how could 
you forget, and what a pain would it have been for 
your brother to have reminded you, that Mrs Old- 
am had Zo children: to ſay nothing of a third! 
Trembling, as they owned, Here, ſaid ſhe, in 
this private drawer are ſome preſents.— diſclaim- 
ed them. If you believe me, ladies, I never wiſhed 
for them. I never was ſeen in them but once, I 
never {hall wear them—offering to pull out the 
drawer. _ 413 . 70: 
Forbear, Mrs Oldham. Preſents are yours. The 
money in that drawer is yours. Never will I either 
diſparage or diminiſh my father's bounty. He had 
a right to do as he pleaſed. Have not we, to do 
as we pleaſe? Had he made a will, would they not 
have been yours —If you, Mrs Oldham, if you, 
my ſiſters, ean tell me of any- thing he but intended 
or inclined to do by any one of his people, that in- 
tention will I execute with as much exactneſs as if 
he had made a will, and it was part of it. Shall 
we do nothing but g/ juſtice The law was not 


made for a man of conſcience. 1 | 
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Lord bleſs me, my Lucy ! what ſhall I do about 
this W081 [cl 22 1 $1335 


Hers (would you believe it) I laid down my 
pen; pondered, and wept for joy ; I think it was 
tor joy that there is ſuch a young man in the 
world; for, what ele could it be: And now, with 
a watry eye, twinkle, twinkle, do I reſume-it. ; 

His ſiſters owned they. were confounded; but 
that ſtill the time was to come when they were. to. 
approve, from their hearts, of what he ſaid and did. 

Mrs Oldham wept at his goodneſs. She wept, I 
make no doubt allo, as a penitent.—If my ladies, 
ſaid ſhe, will be pleaſed to—And ſeemed to be a- 
bout making an offer to them—of the jewels, as L 
ſuppoſe. | | 

My ſiſters, Mrs Oldham, ſaid Sir Charles, inter- 
rupting her, are Grandiſons. Pray, madam— 
holding in her hand, which was extended to the 
drawer — | HA: | 

She took out of another drawer 40/. and ſome 


filver. This, Sir, is money that belongs to you. I 


received it in Sir Thomas's illneſs. have ſome 
other moneys ; and my accounts wanted but a few 
hours of being perfected when I was diſmiſſed. 
They ſhall be completed, and laid before you. 

Let this money, Mrs Oldham, be a part of thoſe 
accounts; declining, then, to take it. | 

There are letters, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I would with-- 
bold nothing from you. I know not it, among 
ſome things that I with not ary body to ſee, there 
are not concerns, that you ought to be made ac- 
quainted with, relating to perſons and things, par- 
ticularly to Mr Bever and Mr Filmer, and their 
accounts. I hope they are good men.—You mult 
ſee theſe letters, I believe. | 

Let me deſire you, Mrs Oldham, to make ſuch 
extracts from thoſe letters, or any others, as you 


think will concern me; ang as ſoon as you can: 
* For 


— _--- ew. 
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ed Mrs Oldham to lock up the cheſt. She did; 
| | * | | 
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For thoſe gentlemen have written to me to fi 
their accounts ; which, they hint, had my father's 
approbation. | g 
She then told Sir Charles (as I have already re. 
lated) how earneſt Mr. Bever was to get to the 
yn of Sir Thomas ; and how mortified Mr 
ilmer was to find him incapable of writing his 


name; which both ſaid was all that was wanted, 


An honeſt man, faid Sir Charles, fears not in- 
ſpection. They ſhall want no favour from me. I 
hope nothing but juſtice from them. 

She then ſhewed him ſome other papers ; and, 
while he was turning them over, the ladies and ſhe 
withdrew to another apartment, in which, in two 
mahogany cheſts, was her wardrobe. They owned 
they were curious to inſpect it, as ſhe had always 
made a great _ She was intending to oblige 
them; and had actually opened one of the cheſts, 
and, thaugh reluctantly, taken out a gown, when 
Sir Charles entered. | 

He ſeemed diſpleaſed and taking his ſiſters 
aſide, Tell me, ſaid he, can what this poor woman 
ſeems to be about proceed from her own motion? 
I beg of you to ſay, you put her upon it. I would 
not have reaſon to imagine, that any woman, in 
ſuch circumſtances, could make a diſplay of her 
apparel. | LHR 17 28 bs 

Why, the motion is partly mine, I muſt needs 
ſay, anſwered Charlotte. 

Melly, I hope; and the compliance owing to 
the poor woman's mortified ſituation, You are 
young women. You may not have confidered 
this matter. Do you imagine, that your curioſity 
will yield you pleaſure? Don't you know what to 
expect from the magnificent and bountiful ſpirit ef 
him to whoſe memory you owe duty? 

They recolleted themſelves, bluſhed, and defir- 


and 
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and ſeemed pleaſed to be excuſed from the morti- 
fying taſk. 

Ah, my Lucy, 'one thing I am afraid of; and 
that is, that Sir Charles Grandiſon, politely as he 
behaves to us all, thinks us women in general 
very contemptible creatures. I with I knew that 
he did; and that for two reaſons : That I might 
have ſomething to think him blameable for: And 
to have the pride of aſſuring myſelf, that he would 
be convinced of that fault, were he to be acquaint- 
ed with my grandmamma, and aunt. 

But, do you wonder, that the ſiſters, whofe 
minds were thus opened and enlarged by the ex- 
ample of ſuch a brother, blazing upon them all at 
once, as I may ſay, in manly gooddeſs, on his re- 
turn from abroad, whither he ſet out a ſtripling, 
ſhould, on all occaſions, break out into raptures, 
whenever they mention THEIR brother ?—Well 
may Miſs Grandiſon deſpiſe her lovers, when ſhe 
thinks of him and of them at the ſame time ! 

Sunday. Sir Charles is in town we hear: Came 
thither but laſt night—Nay, for that matter, his 
ſiſters are more vexed at him than I am.—But 
what pretence have I to be diſturbed ? But I ſay of 
him as I do of Lady D.: He is ſo good, that one 
would be willing to ſtand well with him.— Th 
he is my brother, you know. 


— 


LETTER l. 


* 


Miſs B v RON. In Continuation. 


FTER Sir Charles had inſpected into every 
thing in this houſe, and taken minutes ct 
Papers, letters, writings, Cc. and locked up the 
Plate, and other valuables, in one room, he order- 


ed his ſervants to carry into Mrs Oldham's apart- 


ment all that belonged her; and gave her the key 
Vo. II. U of 
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of that; and directed the houſekeeper to be aſſſiſt. 
ing to her in the removal of them, at her own time 
and pleaſure, and to ſuffer her to come and go, at 
all times, with freedom and civility, as if ſhe had 
never t the houſe were his words. 

How the poor woman courteſied and wept ! The 
dear girls, I am afraid, then envied her—and per. 
haps expreſſed a grudging ſpirit ; for they 1aid, 
This was their brother's addreſs to them at the 
time: 

You may look upon the juſtice I aim at doing to 
perſons who can claim only juſtice from me, as an 
earneſt that I will do ere than juſtice to my be- 
loved ſiſters: And you ſhould have been the fir 
to have found the fruits of the love I bear you, 
had I not been afraid, that prudence would have 
narrowed my intentions. The moment I know 
what I can do, I will doit; and I requeſt you to 
hope largely: If I have ability, I will exceed your 
hopes. | 

My dear ſiſters, continued he, and took one hand 
of each, I am ſorry, for your ſpirits ſake, that 
you are left in my power. The beſt of women was 
always afraid it would be ſo. But the moment I 
can, I will give you an abſolute independence on 
your brother, that your actions and conduct may 
be all your own. | 

Surely, Sir, ſaid Caroline (and they both wept), 
we mult think it the higheſt felicity, that we are in 
the power of ſuch a brother. As to our ſpirits, 
Sir 

She would have ſaid more, but could not; and 
Charlotte took it up where her ſiſter left off: Beſt 
of brothers, ſaid ſhe Our ſpirits ſhall, as much 
as poſſible (I can anſwer for both), be guided here- 
after by yours. Forgive what you have ſeen amiſs 
in us—But we defire to depend upon our good be- 
haviour. We cannot, we will not, be independent 
of you. | 

We 
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We will talk of theſe matters, replied he, when 
we can do more than talk. I will aſk you, Caro- 
line, after your inclinations ; and yon, Charlotte, 
after yours, in the ſame hour that I know what L 
can do for you both, in the way of promoting 
them. Enter mean time upon your meaſures z 
Reckon upon my beft aſſiſtance: Banith ſuſpenſe. 
One of my firſt pleaſures will be, to ſee you both 
happily married. | 

They did not /ay, when they related this to me, 
that they threw themſelves at his feet, as to their 
better father, as well as brother: But I fancy they 
did. 
He afterwards, at parting with Mrs Oldham, 
ſaid, I would be glad to know, madam, how you 
diſpoſe of yourfelf : Every unhappy perſon has & 
right to the good offices of thoſe who are leſs em- 
barraſſed. hen you are ſettled, pray let me 
know the manner: And if you acquaint me with 
the ſtare of your affairs, and what you propoſe to 
do for and with thofe who are intitled to your firlt 
care, your confidence in me will not be miſplaced. 

And pray, and pray, aſked I of the ladies, what 
ſaid Mrs Oldham ? How did ſhe behave upon this? 

Our Harriet is ſtrangely taken with Mrs Old- 
ham's ſtory, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon— Why, the wept 
plentifully, you may be ſure. She claſped her 
hands, and kneeled to pray to God to bleſs him, 
and all that—She could not do otherwiſe. 

See, Lucy !—But am I, my grandmamma, am 

I, my aunt, to blame? Is it inconſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt virtue to be charmed with ſuch a ſtory ?— 
May not virtue itſelf pity the lapſed ?—O yes, it 
may! I am ſure, you, and Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
will ſay it may. A while ago, I thought myſelf 
a poor creature, compared to theſe two ladies : 
But now I believe J am as good as they in ſome 
things.——But hey had not ſuch a grandmamma. 


and aunt as I am bleſſed with: They loſt their ex- 
U 2 cellent 
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cellent mother while they were young ; and theip 
brother is but lately come over: And his ſuperior 
excellence, like ſun-ſhine, breaking out on a ſud. 
den, finds out, and brings to ſight, thoſe ſpots 
and freckles that were hardly before diſcoverable, 

Sir Charles deſired Mrs Oldham would give in 
writing what ſhe propoſed to do for herſelf, and 
for thoſe who were under her care. She did, at her 
firſt opportunity. It was, That ſhe purpoſed go- 
ing to London, for the ſake of the young people's 
education : Of turning into money what jewels, 
cloaths, and plate, ſhe ſhould think above her then 
ſituation in life : Of living retired in a little gen- 
teel houſe: And the gave in an eſtimate of her 
worth; to what amount the ladies knew not: But 
this they know, that their brother allows her an 
annuity, for the ſake of her ſons by his father: 
And they doubt not but he will be {till kinder to 
them, when they are old enough to be put into the 
world. 

This the ladies think an enconragement to a 
guilty life, I will not dare to pronounce upon it, 
becauſe I may be thought partial to the generous 
man: But ſhould be glad of my uncle's opinion. 
This, however, may be 1aid, that Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon has no vices of his own to cover by the exten- 
fiveneſs of his charity and beneficence ; and if it 
be not goodneſs in him to do thus, it is greatneſs ; 
and this, if it be not praiſe-worthy, is the firſt in- 
{tance that I have known goodneſs and greatneſs 
of ſoul ſeparable. 

The brother and ſiſters went down, after this, 
to Grandiſon-hall ; and Sir Charles had reaſon to 
de pleaſed with the good order in which he found 

every thing there, | | 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Miſs Bron. In Continuation, 


HE next thing the ladies mentioned was, Sir 

* Charles's management with the two ſtewards. 

I will not aim at being very particular in this 
part of the family-hiſtory. _ 

When Sir Charles found that his father had left 
the inſpection of each ſteward's account to the o- 
ther, he entered into the examination of the whole 
himſelf; and though he allowed them ſeveral diſ- 
putable and unproved charges, he brought them 
to acknowledge a much greater balance in his fa- 
your, than they had made themſelves debtors for.. 
This was the uſe he made of detecting them to his 
fiſters.—Y ou ſee, fiſters, that my father was not 
ſo profuſe as ſome people thought him. He had 
partners in his eſtate z and I have reaſon to think 
that he often paid intereſt for his own money. 

On his ſettling with Filmer, the treaty with Miſs: 
Obrien came out. Mr Filmer had, by ſurpriſe, 
brought that beautiful girl into Sir.Charles's pre- 
ſencez and he owned to his lifters, that ſhe was: 
a very lovely creature. | 

But when the mother and aunt found, that he 
only admired her as a man would a fine picture, 
they inſiſted that Sir Thomas had promiſed to mar- 
ry Miſs Obrien privately ; and produced two of his: 
letters to her that ſeemed to give ground for ſuch 
an expectation. Sir Charles was grieved, for the 
ſake of his. father's memory, at this tranſaction; 
and much more on finding that the unhappy man 
went down to his ſeat in Eſſex, his head and heart 
full of this ſcheme, when he was. ſtruck with his. 
laſt iVneſs. | £4 

A meeting was propoſed by Filmer, between Sir 
Charles, the mother, the aunt, and himſelf, at the 
V 3 aunt's 
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aunt's houſe in Pallmall. Sir Charles was very 
deſirous to conceal his father's frailty from the 
world. He met them : But before he entered in. 
to diſcourſe, made it his requeſt to be allowed half 
an hour's converſation with Miſs Obrien by her. 
felf ; at the ſame time, praiſing, as it deſerved, her 
beauty. | 

They were in hopes, that ſhe would be able to 
make an impreſſion on the heart of ſo young and 
fo lively a man, and complied. Under pretence of 
preparing her for ſo unexpected a viſit, her aunt 

ave her her cue: But, inſtead of her captivating 
kim, he brought her to ſuch confeſſions, as ſuffi- 
ciently let him into the baſeneſs of their views. 
He returned to company, che young woman in 
his hand. He repreſented to the mother the wic- 
kedneſs of the part ſhe had come over to act, in 
fuch ſtrong terms that ſhe fell into a fit. The aunt 
was terrified. The young creature wept; and 
vowed. that ſhe would be honeſt. 

Sir Charles told them, That if they would give 
him up his father's two letters, and make a ſolemn 
promiſe never to open their lips on the affair; and 
would. procure for her an honeſt huſband, he would 

ive her 1000 J. on the day of marriage; and, if 
he made a good wife, would be further kind to 
her. Lot: 

Filmer was very deſirous to clear himſelf of ha- 
ving any hand in the blacker part of this plot, 
Sir Charles did not ſeem ſolicitous to detect and 
expoſe him: But leſt the whole upon his conſcience. 
And having made before ſeveral objections to his 
account, which could not be ſo well obviated in 
England, he went over to Ireland with Filmer; 
— there very ſpeedily ſettled every thing to his 
own. ſatisfaction; and, diſmiſſing him more gen- 
teelly than he deſerved, took upon himſelf the ma- 
nagement of that eſtate, directing ſeveral obvious 
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improvements to be made; which are likely to 
turn to great account. | 

On his return, he heard that Miſs Obrien was 
ill of the ſmall-pox. He was not, for her own ſake, 
ſorry for it. She ſuffered in her face, but ſtill was 
pretty and genteel : And ſhe is now the honeſt and 
happy wife of a tradeſman near Golden-ſquare, 
who is very fond of her. Sir Charles gave with 
her the promiſed ſum, and 100/. more for wed- 
ding-cloaths. 

Gne part of her happineſs and her huſband's is, 
that her aunt, ſuppoſing ſhe had diſgraced herſelf 
by this match, never comes near her: And her 
mother is returned to Ireland to her huſband, great- 
ly diſſatisfied with her daughter on the ſame ac- 
count. 

While theſe matters were agitating, Sir Charles 
forgot not ro enquire what ſteps had been taken 
with regard to the alliance propoſed between. him- 
ſelf and Lady Frances N. 

He paid his firſt viſit to the father and brother of. 
that lady. 

All that the ſiſters know of the matter is, thas 
the treaty was, on this firſt viſit, entirely broken 
off, Their brother, however, ſpeaks of the lady, 
and of the. whole family, with great reſpect. The 
lady is known to eſteem him highly. Her father, 
her brother, ſpeak of him every-where with great 
regard: Lord N. calls him the fineſt young gen- 
tleman in England. And ſo, Lucy, I believe he 
is. Sir Charles Grandiſon, Lord N. once ſaid; 
knows better, by non-comphance, how to create 
friendſhips, than moſt men do by compliance. 

Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon, who, as I have 
before intimated, favour another lady, once ſaid 
to him, that the earl and his ſon Lord N. were ſo 
conſtantly ſpeaking in his praiſe, that they could 
not but think that it would at laſt be a match be- 

tween. 
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tween him and Lady Frances. His anſwer was, 
the lady is infinitely deſerving : But it cannot be, 

I am ready to with, he would ſay, what can be, 
that we need not—Ah, Lucy !—1 know not what 
I would fay : But fo it will always be with ſilly 
girls, that diſtinguith not between the would and 
the ſhould: One of which is 
Your HARRIET Byron, 
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LETTER XXIV. 
Miſs By R Ox. In Continuation. 


1 WILL proceed with the family-hiſtory. 

Sir Charles forgot not, on his arrival in Eng- 
land, to pay an — viſit to Lord W. his mo- 
ther's brother, who was then at his houſe near 
Windſor. 

I have told you, that my lord had conceived a 
diſlike to him; and that for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe his father loved him. Lord W. was laid up 
with the gout when he came: But he was inſtant- 
ly admitted to his ſtately preſence. The firſt ſalu- 
tations, on one fide, were reſpectful; on the other, 
coldly civil. My lord often ſurveyed his kinſman 
from head to foot, as he fat; as it he were loth to 
like him, I ſuppoſe ; yet knew not how to help it. 
He found fault with Sir Thomas. Sir Charles 
told him, That it was a very ingrateful thing to 
im to hear his father ſpoken ſlightly of. He de- 
fired his lordfhip to forbear reflections of that ſort. 
My father, ſaid he, is no more. I deſire not to be 
made a party in any diſputes that may have hap- 
pened between him and your lordſhip. I come to 
attend you as a duty which I owe to my mother's 
memory z and I hope this may be done without 
wounding that of my father. 

You 
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You ſay well, ſaid my lord; but I am afraid, 
kinſman, by your air and manner, and ſpeech too, 
that you want not your father's proud ſpirit. 

I revere my father for his ſpirit, my Lord. It 
might not always be exerted as your lordſhip, and 
his other relations, might with : But he had a man- 
ly one. As to myſelf, I will help your lordſhip to 
my character at once. I am, indeed, a very proud 
man. I cannot ſtoop to flatter, and leaſt of all 
men, the great and the rich: Finding it difficult 
to reſtrain this fault, it is my whole ſtudy to direct 
it to laudable ends; and I hope, that I am too 
proud to do any thing unworthy of my father's 
name, or of my mother's virtue. 

Why, Sir, (and looked at him again from head 
to foot), your father never in his whole life ſaid ſo 
good a thing. | | 

Your Lordſhip knew not my father as he deſerve 
ed to be known. Where there are miſunderſtand- 
ings between two perſons, tho? relations, the cha- 
racer of either is not to be taken from the other. 
But, my Lord, this is, as I ſaid before, a viſit of 
duty : I have nothing to aſk of your lordſhip, but 
your good opinion; and no longer than I deſerve 
It. 

My Lord was diſpleaſed. You have nothing 
to aſk of me! - repeated he. Let me tell you, 
independent Sir, that J like not your ſpeech. You 
may leave me, if you pleaſe : And when I want to 
ſee you again, I will ſend for you. | 

Your ſervant, my Lord. And let me ſay, that 
I will not again attend you till you do. But when 
you do, the ſummons of my Mother's Brother ſhall 
be chearfully obeyed, notwithſtanding this unkind 
treatment of Lord . 

The very next day, my Lord, hearing he was 
ſtill at Windſor, viewing the curioſities of the 
place, ſent to him: he directly went. My Lord 
expreſſed himſelf highly pleaſed with his readineſs 

. to 
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are ſetrled, but not before, becauſe I will not de- 


that were brimful ſome minutes before, then ran 
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to come, and apologized to him for his behaviour 
of the day before. He called him nephew, and 
ſwore, that he was juſt ſuch a young man as he had 
wiſhed to ſee. Your mother ufed to ſay, proceeded 
he, that you could do what you would with her, 
mould you even be unreaſonable: And I beg of 
you to atk me no favour. but what is fit for me to 
for fear I ſhould grudge it after I had grant. 
d it; and call in queſtion, what no man is willing 
to do my own difcr-*ion, © © . 
He then aſked him about the methods he intended 
to take with regard to his way of life. Sir Charles 
anſwered; That he was refolved to diſpoſe of his 
racers, hunters, and dogs, as ſoon as he could: 
That he would take a furvey of the timber upon his 
eſtate, and fell that which would be the worſe for 
ſtanding ; and doubted not but that a part of it in 


 Hampthire would turn to a good account: But that 


he would plant an oakling for every oak he cut 
down, for the ſake of poſterity : He was deter- 
mined," he ſaid, to let the houſe in Eſſex ; and 
even to ſell the eſtate there, if it were neceffary, to 
clear incumbrances ; and to pay off the mortgage 
upon the Iriſh eſtate, which he had a notion was 
very improveable. 

What did he propoſe to do for his ſiſters ? who 
were, he found, abſolutely in his power? 

. Marry them, my Lord, as ſoon as I can. I have 
a good opinion of Lord L. My elder ſiſter loves 
him. I will inquire what will make him eaſy : And 
eaſy I will make him, on his marriage with her, if 
it be in my power. I will endeavour to make the 
younger happy too. And when theſe two points 


ceive the family with which I may engage, I will 
think of myſelf. 
Bravo! Bravo ! ſaid my Lord; and his eyes, 
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over. As I hope to be ſaved, I had a good mind 
to—to—to—And there he itopt. 

I only aſk for your approbation, my Lord, or 
correction, if wrong, My father has been very 
regardful of my intereſts. He knew my heart, or 
he would perhaps have been more ſolicitous for his 
daughters. I don't find that my circumſtances will 
be very narrow: And if they are, I will live with- 
in compaſs, and even lay up. I endeavour to 
make a virtue of my pride, in this reſpe&; I 
cannot live under obligation. I will endeavour 
to be juit ; and then, it I can, I will be generous. 
That is another ſpecies of my pride. I told your 
lordſhip, that if I could not conquer it, I would 
endeavour to make it innocent at leaſt, 

Bravo ! Bravo! again cried my Lord—And threw 
his arms about his neck, and kiſſed his cheek, tho? 
he ſcreamed out at the ſame time, having hurt his 
gouty knee with the effort. 

And then, and then—ſaid my Lord, you will 
marry yourſelf. And if you marry with diſcretion, 

ood Lord, what a great man you will be !—And 
3 I ſhall love you! Have you any thoughts of 
marriage, kinſman : Let me be conſulted in your 
match, —and— and—and—you will vaſtly oblige 
me. Now I believe, I thall begin to think the name 
of Grandiſon has a very agree:ble ſound with it. 
What a fine thing it is, for a young man to be able 
to clear up his mother's prudence ſo many years 
after ſhe is gone, and leſſen his father's follies ! 
Your father did not uſe me well.; and I muſt be 
allowed ſometimes to ſpeak my mind of him. 

That, my Lord, is the only point in which your 
lordſhip and I car differ. 

Well, well, we won't differ Only one thing, my 
dear kinſman : If you ſell, give me the preference. 
Your father told me, that he would mortgage to any 
man upon God's earth ſooner than to me, I took 
that very heinouſly, 
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There was a miſunderſtanding between you, my 
Lord. My father had a noble ſpirit. He might 
think, that there would be a ſelfiſhneſs in the ap- 
pearance, had he aſked of your Lordſhip's favour. 
Little ſpirited men ſometimes chuſe to be obliged 
to relations, in hopes that payments will be leis ri. 
goroully exacted than by a ſtranger. 

Ah kinſman ! kinſman ! That's the white ſide 
of the buſineſs. 

Indeed, my Lord, that would be a motive with 
me to avoid troubling your lordſhip in an exigence, 
were it to happen. For miſtruſt will ariſe from 
poſſibilities of being ungrateful, when perhaps there 
is no room, were the heart to be known, tor the 
ſuſpicion. 

Well ſaid, however. You are a young man that 
one need not be afraid to be acquainted with. But 
what would you do as a lender? Would you think 
hardlyof a man that wanted to be obliged to you ? 

O no !—But in this caſe I would be determined 
by prudence. It my friend regarded himſelf as the 
firit perſon in the friendſhip ; e but as the ſecond, 
in caſes that might hurt my fortune, and diſable me 
from acting up to my ſpirit to other friends, I 
would then let him know, that he thought as meanly 
of my underſtanding as of my juſtice. 

Lord W. was delighted with his nephew's notions, 
He over and over propheſied, That he would be a 
great man. 

Sir Charles, with wonderful diſpatch, executed 
thoſe deſigns, which he had told Lord W. he would 
carry into effect. And the ſale of the timber he cut 
down in Hamptlhire, and which lay convenient for 
water- carriage, for the uſe of the government, fur- 
niſhed him with a very conſiderable ſum. 

I have mentioned, that Sir Charles, on his ſetting 
out from Florence to Paris, to attend his father's 
leave for his coming to England, had left his ward 
Miſs Jervois at the former place, in the protection 

f ot 
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of good Dr Bartlett.. He ſoon ſent for them both 


over, and placed the young lady with a diſcreet wi- 
dow-gentlewoman, who had three prudent daugh- 
ters; ſometimes indulging her with leave to viſit 
his ſiſters, who were very fond of her, as you have 
heard. And now let me add, That ſhe is an hum- 
ble petitioner to me, to procure her the felicity, as 
ſhe calls it, to be conſtantly reſident with Mits 
Grandiſon. She will be, ſhe ſays, the beſt girl in 
the world, if ſhe may be allowed this favour : And 
not one word of advice, either of her guardian, or 
of Miſs Grandiſon, or of Lady L. ſhall be loſt upon 
her—And beſides, as good women, ſaid ſhe, as Mrs 
Lane and her daughters are, what proteQion can 
women give me, were my unhappy mother to be 
troubleſome, and reſolve to have me, as the is con 

tinually threatening ? 

What a new world opens to me, my Lucy, from 
the acquaintance I am permitted to hold with this 
family ! God grant that your poor Harriet pay not 
too dearly for her knowledge! She would, I believe 
you think, were the to be entangled in a bapel. ſs 
Love. 
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ORD L. came to town from Scotland within 

two or three months of Sir Charles's arrival 

in England. His firſt viſit was to the young ba- 
ronet; who, on my Lord's avowing his paſſion for 
his ſiſter, and her acknowledging her eltecm for 
him, introduced him to her, and put their hands 
together, holding them between both his : With 
pleaſure, ſaid he, I join hands where hearts ſo wor- 


thy are united. Do me, my Lord, the horo r, 
Vor. II, X 1reun 
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There was a miſunderſtanding between you, my 
Lord. My father had a noble ſpirit. He might 
think, that there would be a ſelfiſhneſs in the ap. 
333 had he aſked of your Lordſhip's favour. 

ittle ſpirited men ſometimes chuſe to be obliged 
to relations, in hopes that payments will be leſs ri. 
gorouſly exacted than by a ſtranger. 

Ah kinſman ! kinſman !—That's the white ſide 
of the buſineſs. 

Indeed, my Lord, that would be a motive with 
me to avoid troubling your lordſhip in an exigence, 
were it to happen. For miſtruſt will ariſe from 
poſſibilities of being ungrateful, when perhaps there 
is no room, were the heart to be known, for the 
ſuſpicion. | 

Well ſaid, however. You are a young man that 
one need not be afraid to be acquainted with. But 
what would you do as a lender ? Would you think 
hardlyof a man that wanted to be obliged to you ? 

O no !—But in this caſe I would be determined 
by prudence. If my friend regarded e as the 
firſt perſon in the friendſhip ; ue but as the ſecond, 
in caſes that might hurt my fortune, and diſable me 
from acting up to my ſpirit to other friends, I 
would then Ter him know, that he thought as meanly 
of my underſtanding as of my juſtice. 

Lord W. was delighted with his nephew's notions, 
He over and over propheſied, That he would be a 
great man. 

Sir Charles, with wonderful diſpatch, executed 
thoſe deſigns, which he had told Lord W. he would 
carry into effect. And the ſale of the timber he cut 


down in Hamplhire, and which lay convenient for 


water- carriage, for the uſe of the government, fur- 
niſhed him with a very conſiderable ſum. 

IT have mentioned, that Sir Charles, on his ſetting 
out from Florence to Paris, to attend his father's 
leave for his coming to England, had left his ward 
Miſs Jervois at the former place, in the nog 
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of good Dr Bartlett. He ſoon ſent for them both 
over, and placed the young lady with a diſcreet wi - 
dow-gentlewoman, who had three prudent daugh - 
ters; ſometimes indulging her with leave to viſit 
his ſiſters, who were very fond of her, as you have 
heard. And now let me add, That ſhe is an hum» 
ble petitioner to me, to procure her the felicity, as 
ſhe calls it, to be conſtantly reſident with Mit 
Grandiſon. , She will be, ſhe ſays, the beſt girl in 
the world, if ſhe may be allowed this favour : And 
not one word of advice, either of her guardian, or 
of Miſs Grandiſon, or of Lady L. ſhall be loſt upon 
her—And beſides, as good women, ſaid the, as Mrs 
Lane and her daughters are, what proteQion can 
women give me, were my unhappy mother to be 
troubleſome, and reſolve to have tue, as the is con 
tinually threatening ? | | | 
What a new world opens to me, my Lucy, from 
the acquaintance I am permitted to hold with this 
family ! God grant that your poor Harriet pay not 
too dearly for her knowledge! She would, I believe 


you think, were, the to be extangled in a hopeliſe 


Love. 


IL. Ir. 
Miſs Byxon. In Continuation. 


ORD L. came to town from Scotland within 

two or three months of Sir Charles's arrival 

in England. His firſt viſit was to the young ba- 
ronet; who, on my Lord's avowing his paſſion for 
his ſiſter, and her acknowledging her eſteem for 
him, introduced him to her, and put their hands 
together, holding them between both his: With 
pleaſure, ſaid he, I join hands where hearts ſo wor- 
thy are united. Do me, my Lord, the horo in, 
Vor. II. X rom 
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from this moment, to look upon me as your bro. 
ther. My father, I find, was a little embarraſſed 
in his affairs. He loved his daughters, and per. 
haps was loth that they ſhould earty claim another 
protection: But had he lived to make himſelf eaſy, 
I have nd doubt but he would have made them 
happy. He has leſt that duty upon me— And ] 
will perform it. 

His filter was unable to fpeak for joy, My 

lord's tears were ready to ſtart. 
My father, proceeded Sir Charles, in one of his 
letters to me, t quainted me with the Rate of your 
lordſhip's affairs. Reckon upon my beſt ſervices; 
Promiſe, engage, undertake, The brother, my 
lord, hopes to make you cafy: The fiſter will 
make you happy- 

Miſs Charlotte was affected with this ſcene; and 
the prayed, with her hands and eyes lifted up, rhat 
God would make his power as large as his heart: 
The whole world would then, fhe faid, be benefited 
either by his bounty, or his example. 

Do you wonder now, my dear, Mr Reeves, that 
Miſs Grandiſon, Lady L. and Lord L. know not 
how to contain their gratitude, when this bene- 
ficent-minded brother is ſpoken of? 

And has not my Charlotte, ſaid he, turning to- 
wards her, and looking at Miſs Caroline, ray Bed 
Py man, that ſhe can diſtinguiſh by her love? You 
are equally dear to me, my ſiſters. Make me your 
confident, Charlotte. Your inclinations ſhall be 
my choice. | | 

Dear Miſs Grandiſon, why did you miflead me 
by your boaſts of unreſervedneſs? What room was 
there for reſerves to ſuch a brother? And yet it is 
plain, you have not let him know all your heart ; 
and he feems to think ſo too. And now you are 
uneaſy at a hint he has thrown out of that nature. 

Two months before the marriage, Sir Charles 
put into his ſiſter's hands a paper ſealed up: Re- 
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ceive theſe, my Caroline, ſaid he, as from your fa- 
ther's bounty, ia compliance with what your mo- 
ther would have wiſhed, had we been bleſſed with 
her life. Whea you oblige Lord L. with one 
hand, make him, with the other, this preſent : And 
intitle yourſelf to all the gratitude, with which I 
know this worthy heart will overflow, on both oc- 
caſions. I have done my duty. I have performed 
only an article of the will, which I have made in 
my mind for my father, as time was not lent to 
make one for himſelf. 

He ſaluted her, and withdrew, before ſhe broke 
the ſeal: And when the did, ſhe found in it bank» 
notes for 10,0000. | 

She threw herſelf into a chair, and was unable 
for ſome time to fir ; but recovering herſelf hyre 
ried out to find her brother, She was told he was 
in her Gſter's apartment. She found him not there, 
but Charlotte in tears. Sir Charles had juſt leſt 
her, What ails my Charlotte ? 

O this r, my Caroline!-—There is no bear- 
ing his goodneſs, Bee that deed! See that 
paper that lies upon it! She took it up; and theſe 
were the contents of the paper : 

* I have juſt now paid my ſiſter Caroline the 
« ſum that I think the would been intitled to 
expect from my fatber's bounty, and the family 
©< circumſtances, had hfe been lent him to ſettle 
% his affairs, and make a will. I have an entire 
confidence in the difcretion of my Charlotte: 
« And have, by che incloſed deed, eſtabliſhed for 
« her, beyond the power of revocation, that inde- 
0 as to the fortune, to which, from my 
« father's death, I think her intitled. And for 
chis, having aded but as an executor, I claim no 
* merit, but that of having fulfilled the ſuppoſed 
% will of eicher of our parents, as either ſurvived 
© the other. Cheriſh, therefore, in your grateful 
« heart, their memory. Remember, that when you 

| &2 « marry, 
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« marry, you change the name of Grandiſon. 
Vet, with all my pride, what is name?—Let the 
« man be worthy of you: And be he who he will 
« that you intitle to your vows, I will embrace him 
as the brother of | | 
| Your affeQionate 
CHarLEs GRANDIS Ox.“ 


The deed was for the ſame ſum as he had given 
her ſiſter, and to carry intereſt. 

The two ſiſters congratulated, and wept over 
each other, as if diſtreſſed.— To be ſure, they wer: 
diſtreſſed. 

Caroline found out her brother: But when ſhe 
approached him, could not utter one word of what 
the had meditated to ſay : But, dropping down on 
one knee, bleſſed him, as ſhe owned, in heart, both 
for Lord L. and herſelf ; but could only expreſs her 
gratitude by her lifted-up hands and eyes. 

Juſt as he had raiſed and ſeated her, entered to 
them the equally grateful Charlotte. He placed 
her next her ſiſter, and drawing a chair for himſelf, 
taking a hand of each, he thus addreſſed himſelf to 
them : | = 
My deareſt fiſters, you are 709 ſenſible of theſe but 
due inſtances of my brotherly love; it has pleaſed 
God to take from us our father and mother. We 
are more than brother and ſiſters; and muſt ſup- 
Ply to each other the wanting relations. Look u- 
pon me only as executor of a will, that ought to have 
deen made, and perhaps would, had time been given. 
My circumſtances are greater than I expected; 
greater, I dare ſay, than my father thought they 

would be. Leſs than I have done could not be 
done, by a brother who had power to do this. 
You don't know how much you will oblige me, if 
you never ſay one word more on this ſubject. You 
will a& with leſs dignity than becomes my er 
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if you look upon What I have done in any other 
lght than as your due. 

O my — be ſo good as to let the ſervants 
prepare my apartment at Selby-houſe. There is 
no living within the blazing glory of this man! 
But, for one's comfort, he ſecms to have one fault; 
and he owns it And yet does not acknowledg- 
ment annihilate that fault 0 no! for he thi 


not of corre&ing it. This fault is pride. Do — 


mind abhat a ſtreſs he lays now - and- then on the fa- 
mily name ? and, as above, Diguty, fays he, that 
becomes ony ſifters Proud mortal !—-O my Lucy! 
he is proud; too proud, I doubt, as well as too 
conſiderable in his ſortunes—What would 1 fay ? 
—Yet, I know who would fudy to make him the 
happieſt of men-—Spare me, ipave me here, my 
uncle; or rather ſkip over this paſſage, Luey. 

Sir Charles, at the end of eight months from his 
father's death, gave Caroline, with his own hand, 
to Lord L. 

Charlotte has two humble ſervants, Lord G. and 
Bir Walter Watkyns, as you have ſeen in my for- 
mer letters; but likes not either of them. 

Lord L. carried his lady down to Scotland, where 
ſhe was greatly admired and careſſed by all his rela- 
tions. How happy for your Harriet was their cri- 
tically propoſed retura, which carried down Sir 
Charles aud Miſs Charlotte to Prepare every-thivg 
at Colnebrook for their reception! 

Sir Charles accompanied my Lord and Lady L. 
as far on the way to Scotland as York ; where he 
made a vit to Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon, bis father's. 
maiden ſiſter, who refides there. She, having heard 
of his goodneſs to his ſiſters, and to every-body elſe 
with whom he had concerns, tonged to fee him; 
and on this occaſion rejoiced in the opportunity he 
gave her to congratulate, to bleſs, and applaud her 
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What multitudes of things have I further to tell MW the 
you relating to this /frange man !—Let me call him ane 
names. | 4 402 

I enquired after the hiſtory of the good Dr Bart. his 
lett: But the ladies ſaid, as they knew not the wr. 

whole of it, they would refer me to the doctor Sir 
himſelf. They knew however enough, they ſaid, tak 


to reverence him as one of the molt worthy and tec 
moſt pious of men. They believed, that he knew no 
all the ſecrets of their brother's heart. | tag 

Strange, methinks, that theſe ſecrets lie ſo deep! in 


Vet there does not ſeem any thing ſo very forbid: ch 
ding, either in Sir Charles or the doctor, but that ſo1 
ane might aſk them a few innocent queſtions: | 

And yet I did not uſe to be ſo very curious nei- m 


ther. Why ſhould I be more ſo than his ſiſters! of 
—Yet perſons coming _—— into a family of ſo 


extraordinary merit, are apt, I believe, to be more g. 
inquiſitive about the affairs and icularities of al 
that family, than thoſe who make a part of it: h 
And when they have no other motive for their cu- 0 
rioſity, than a deſire to applaud and imitate, I ſee 
x not any great harm in it. ; 
I was alſo very anxious to know what, at ſo ear- t 


ly an age (for Sir Charles was not then eighteen), a 
were the faults he found with the governor ap- £ 
pointed for him. It ſeems, the man was not only 1 
profligate himſelf, but, in order to keep himſelf in 1 
countenance, laid ſnares for the young gentleman's 1 
virtue; which, however, he had the happineſs to 1 
eſcape ; though at an age in which youth is gene- 
ral ed. This man was alſo contentious, F 
quarrelſome, and a drinker ; and yet (as Sir | 
Charles at the time acknowledged to his fitters) it | 
had ſo very indifferent an appearance, for a youn 

man to find fault with his governor, that, as well 

ſor the appearance-ſake as for the man's, he was 

very 4eth to complain, till he became inſupporta- 

dle. It was mentioned, as it ought, greatly 0 
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the honour of the young gentleman's .franknefs 
.and magnanimity, that when, at laſt, he found 


himſelf — to complain of this wicked man to 
his father, he gave him a copy of the letter he 
wrote, as ſoon as he ſent it away. Vou may make, 
Sir, ſaid he, what uſe you pleaſe of the ſtep I have 
taken. You ſee my charge. I have not aggrava- 


ted it. Only let me caution you, that, as J have 
not given you by my own miſconduct any advan- 


tage over me, ue do not make a ſtill worſe figure 
in my reply, it you give me occaſion to juſtify my 
charge. My father loves his ſon. I uf be his 
ſon. An altercation cannot end in your favour. 
But on enquiry into the behaviour of this bad 
man (who might have tainted the morals of one 
of the fineſt youths on earth) which the ſon be- 
ſought the father to make, before he paid any re- 


gard to his complaints, Sir Thomas diſmiſſed him, 
and made a compliment to his ſon, that he ſhould 


have no other governor for the future than his 
own diſcretion *. | | | | 

Miſs Jervois's hiſtory is briefly this : 

She had one of the beſt of fathers : Her mo- 

ther is one of the worſt of women. A termagant, 
a ſwearer, a drinker, unchaſte—Poor Mr Jervois/! 
—[ have told you, that he (a meek man) was ob- 
liged to abandon his country to avoid her. Yet 
ſhe wants to have her daughter under her own tu- 
ition—Terrible!—Sir Charles has had trouble 
with her. He expects to have more—Poor Miſs 
Jervois! 
. Miſs Emily's fortune is very great. The ladies 
ſay, Not feſs than 50,000 /. er father was an 
Italian and Turkey merchant ; and Sir Charles, 
by his management, has augmented it to that ſum, 
by the recovery of ſome thouſands of pounds, 
which Mr Jervois had thought deſperate. 


And thus have I brought down, as briefly as I 
: was 
* See further, Letter 7. Vol. iii. 
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was able, though writing almoſt night and 
(and greatly indulged in the latter by the ladies, 
who ſaw-wy heart was in the talk), the hiſtory of 
this family, to the time when I had the happineſs 
{dy means, however, moſt ſhockingly wndefirable) 
to be fiſt acquainted with it. 

And now a word or two to preſent ſituations. 

Sir Charles is not yet come down, Lacy. And 
this is Monday | Very well! He made excuſes by 
His couſin Grandiſon, who came down with my 
couſin Reeves on Sunday morning ; and both went 
up together yelterday-—YVallly buſy, no doubt 
He will be here to-morrow, I think, he ſays. His 
excuſes were to his fiſters and Lord IL. I am glad 
he did not give himſelf the importance with your 
Harriet, to make any to her on his abſence. 

Maſs Grandiſon complains, that I open not my 
heart to her. She wants, the ſays, to open hers 
to me; but as ſhe has intricacies that I cannot have, 
the ſays I mult begin: She knows not hon, ſhe pre- 
tends. What her ſecrets may be, I preſume not 
— But ſurely I cannot tell a ſiſter, who, 

ith her ſiſter, favours another woman, that 1 
have a regard for her brother; and that before [ 
can be ſune he has any for me. 

. She will play me a trick, the juſt now told me, 
af I will not let her know who the happy man in 
Northamptonſbire is, whom I prefer to all others. 
That there 4: ſuch a one ſomewhere, the ſays, the 
has no doubt: And if the find it out before I tell 
her, ſhe will give me no quarter, ſpeaking in the 
military phraſe ; which ſometimes the is apt to do. 
Lady L. ſmiles, and eyes me with great attention, 
when her caſter is rallying me, as it ſhe atſo want- 
ed to find out fome reaſon for my refuſing Lord D. 
I told them an hour ago, that I am beſet with 
their eyes, and Lord L.*s; for Lady L. keeps no 
one ſecret of her heart, nor, I believe, any body's 
ele that ſhe is miſtreſs of, ſrom her lord. _— 
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T think, of all the men I know (my uncle not ex- 
cepted), I-could ſooner intruſt with a ſecret. But, 
have I, Lucy, any to reveal? It is, I hope, a ſe- 
cret to myſelf, that never will be unfolded, even 
to myſelf, that I love a man, who has not made 
profeſſions of love to me. As to Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon—But have done, Harriet ! Thou haſt named 
a man that will lead the—Whither will it lead me? 
More than I am at preſent my own, I am, and 
will ever be, my dear Lucy, 
| Your affettionate Harriet Byron. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Fs Miſs Byxox. In continuation. 


| 5 Monday, March 13. 
T WILL now tell you who the lady is to whom 
the two ſiſters have given their intereſt. 

It is Lady Anne S. the only daughter of the 
Earl of 8. A vaſt fortune, it ſeems, independent 
of her father ; and yet certain of a very great one 
from him. She is to be here this very afternoon 
on a viſit to the two ladies, With all my heart. 
I hope ſhe is a very agreeable lady. I hope ſhe has 
a capacious mind. I hope—I don't know what to 
hope—And why ? Becauſe I find myſelf out to be 
a ſelfiſh wretch, and don't with her to be ſo fine 
and ſo good a woman as I fay I do. Is love, if 
I muft own love, a narrower of the heart : I don't 
know whether, while it is in ſuſpenſe, and is only 
on one ſide, it be not the parent of jealouſy, envy, 
diſſimulation; making the perſon pretend genero- 
ſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and I cannot tell what; but 
ſecretly wiſhing, that her rival may not be ſo wor- 
thy, ſo lovely, as ſhe pretends to wiſh her to be. 
Ah! Lucy, were one ſure, one could afford to 
be generous e One might then look down with pity 
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upon a rival, inſtead of being mortified with a 
prehenſions of being nfo UPON. ei 

But I will be juſt to the education given me, and 
the examples ſet me. Whatever I ſhall be able to 
do or to with, while I am in ſuſpenſe, when any 
happy woman becomes the wite of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, I will revere her, and wiſh her, for 
his ſake as well as her own, all the felicities that 
this world can afford; and if I cannot do this 
from my heart, I will diſown that heart. 

The two ladies ſet upon Mr Grandiſon on Sun- 
day, to get out of him the buſineſs that carried 
Sir C ſo often of late to Canterbury. But 
though he owned that he was not enjoined ſecre- 
cy, he affected to amuſe them, and ſtrangely to 
romance; hinting to them a ſtory of a fine woman 
in love with inn, and he with her; yet neither of 
them thinking of marriage : Mr Grandiſon valued 
not truth, nor ſcrupled — words, though lu- 
dierouſly uttered, to make the moſt improbable 
ſtuff 2 and teazing ; and then the wretch 

ed immoderately at the ſuſpenſe he ſuppoſed 
be cauſed. 

What witleG creatures, what mere nothings, are 
theſe beaux, fine fellows, and langhers of men !— 
How filly muſt they think us women !-—And how 
filly indeed are ſuch of us, as can keep in coun- 
tenance, at our own expence, their folly ! 

. He was leſt alone with me for half an hour laſt 
night; and, in a very ſerious manner, beſought 
me co receive his addreſſes, I was greatly diſ- 
pleaſed with the two filters ; for I thought they 
intended to give him this opportunity, by their 
manner of withdrawing. Surely, thought I, I am 
not ſunk ſo low in the eyes of the ladies of fuck a 
family as this, as to be thought by them a fit wiſe 
to the only worthleſs perſon in it, becauſe I have 
not the fortune of Lady Aune 8. I will hear, 
thought I, what Miſs Grandiſon ſays to this ; and 
fare | although 
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although I had made excuſes to my cotiſin Reeves, 
at their requeſt, for ſtaying here longer that I had 
intended, I will get away te town as faſt as I can. 
Proud as they are of the name of Grandiſon, 
though I, the name only won't do with Harriet 
Byron. I am as proud as they. | 

I ſaid nothing of my reſentment ; but told both 
ladies, the moment I ſaw thern, of Mr Grandiſon's 
declaration. They expreffed themſelves highly dif- 
pleaſed with him for it; and ſaid, they would talk 
to him. Miſs Grandiſon fard ſhe wondered at his 
preſumption. His fortune was indeed very conſider- 
able, the ſaid, notwithſtanding the extravagance of 
his youth: Bur it was a high degree of confidence, 
it a man of ſach free principles, to think himſelf 
intitled to countenance from—in ſhort, from fuch a 
lady as your Harriet, Lucy, whatever you may 
think of her in theſe days of her humiliation. 

She added the goodneſs of my heart to her com- 
pliment. I hope it is not a bad one. Therit was 
that I rold them of my thoughts of going to town 
on the occaſion : And the two ladies inftantly 
went to their couſin, and talked to him in fuch a 
manner, thar he promrfed, if no more notice were 
taken of the matter, never again to give occaſion 
for them to reprimand him on this fubject. He 
had indeed, he owned, no very /trong aſpirations 
after matrimony ; and had balanced about it a good 
while, before he could allow himſelf to declare his 
paſſion ſo ſeriouſly : but only, as it was probable, 
that he might at one time or other enter the pale, 
he thought he never in his life ſaw a woman with 
whom he could be fo happy as with me. 

But you fee, Lucy, by this addrefs of Mr Gran- 
diſon, that nothing is thought of in the family of 
another nature. hat makes me a little more af- 
fected than otherwiſe I believe I ſhould be, is, that 
all you, my dear friends, are ſo much in love with 
this really great, becauſe good man. It is a very 

happy 
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happy circumſtance for a young woman to look 
forward to a change of condition with a man, of 
whom every one of her relations Wah, approves. 
But what can't be, can't. I ſhall ſee what merit 
Lady Anne has by and by. But if fortune — In- 
F =. my dear, were I the firſt princeſs on earth, I 
would have no other man, if I might have him. 
And ſo I ſay, that am but poor Harriet Byron. By 
this time Lady D. will have taken ſuch meaſures, 
I hope, as will not diſturb me in my reſolution. It 
is fixed, my dear. I cannot help it. I muſt not, I 
ought not, I therefore will not give my hand, what. 
ever has paſſed between that lady and my aunt, to 
any man living, and leave a preference in my heart 
againſt that man. Gratitude, juſtice, virtue, de- 
cency, all forbid it. a adit | 

And yet, as I ſee no hope, nor trace for hope, I 
have begun to attempt the conqueſt of my hopele/5—- 
What ſhall I call it - Paſon? Well, if I ft call 
it ſo, I muſt. A child in love matters, if I did not, 
would find me out, you know. Nor will I, however 
hopeleſs, be aſhamed of owning it, if I can help it. Is 


not reaſon, is not purity, is not delicacy, with me? 


Is it perſon that I am in love with, if I am in love? 
No: It is virtue, it is goodneſs, it is generoſity, it 
is true politeneſs, that I am captivated by; all 
centered in this one good man. What then have I to 
be aſhamed of — And yet I am a little aſhamed 
now-and-then, for all that. 58s 

After all, that love, which is founded on 
fancy, or exterior advantages, is a love, I ſhould 
think, that may, and oftentimes ought to be over- 
come: But that which is founded on interior worth, 
that blazes out when charity, beneficence, piety, 
fortitude, are ſignally exerted by the object belov- 
ed; how can ſuch a love as that be reſtrained, 
damped, ſuppreſſed ? How can it, without damping 
every ſpark of generous goodneſs, in what my partial 
grandmamma calls a elle heart, admiring and 


| longing 
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longing to promote and ſhare in ſuch glorious 
philanthropy ? 

Philanthropy Ves, my uncle; why ſhould wo- 
men, in compliance with the perulance of narrow- 
minded men, forbear to uſe words that ſome ſeem 
to think above them, when no other {ingle word will 
equally expreſs their ſenſe? It will be ſaid, they 
need not write. Well then, don't let them read: 
And carry it a little further, and they- may be for- 
bidden to = And every lordly man will then 
be a Grand Signior, and have his mute attendant, 

But won't. you think my heart a little at eaſe, 
that I can thus trifle? I would fain have it be at 
eaſe ; and that makes me give way to any chearful 
idea that riſes to my mind. | 

The ladies here have made me read to them 
ſeveral paſſages out of my letters to you before T 
ſend them. They are more generous than I think 
I wiſh them to be, in — me to ſkip and paſs 
over ſentences and paragraphs as I pleaſe: for is 
not this allowing that I have ſomething to write, 
or have written ſomething, that they think I ought 
to keep from their rn and which they do 
not deſire to know? With all my heart. I will not 


be mean, Lucy. 


Wer, Lucy, Lady Anne has been here, and is 
one. She is an agreeable woman. I can't ſay but 
e is very agrecabl And were the actually Lad 
Grandiſon, I think I could reſpe&t her. I ind 
could But O, my dear friends, what a happy crea- 
ture was I before I came to London] : 
There was a good deal of diſcourſe about Sir 
Charles. She owned, that ſhe thought him the 
handſomeſt man ſhe ever ſaw in her li She was 
in love with his great character, ſne ſaid. She could 
$0 no-where, but he was the ſubject. She had 
eard of the affair between him and Sir Hargrave 
and made me a hundred compliments on the occa- 
Vor. II. Y ſion 3 
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ſion ;z and ſaid, That her having heard that I was 
at Colnebrook, was one inducement to her to make 
this viſit, - 

It ſeems ſhe told Miſs Grandiſon, That ſhe 
thought me the prettieſt creature ſhe ever beheld.— 
Creatures was Her word—we are all creatures, tis 
true: But I think I never was more diſpleaſed with 
the ſound of the word Creature than I was from 
Lady Anne. 


My aunt's letter relating to what paſſed between 
her and Lady D. is juſt brought me. 

And ſo Lady D. was greatiy chagrined?—I am 
Jorry for it. But, my dear aunt, you ſay, that ſhe 
is not diſpleaſed with me in the main, and com- 
mends my ſincerity. That, I hope, is but doing 
me juſtice. I am very glad to find, that ſhe knew 
not how to get over my prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
another man. It was worthy of herſelf, and of my 
Lord D.'s character. I ſhall always reſpe& her. 
I hope this affair is quite over. 

My grandmamma regrets the uncertainty Iam in: 
But did ſhe not ſay herſelf, that Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon was too conſiderable in his fortune, in his 
merit? That we were but as the private, he the 
public, in this particular ? What room is there then 
for regret? Why is the word uneertainty uſed ? We 
may be certain—And there's an end of it. His 
ſiſters can rally me; „Some happy man in Nor- 
„ thamptonſhire !''—As much as to ſay, „ You 
«© muſt not think of your brother.” « Lady Anne 
« 8, has a vaſt fortune.” Is not that ſaying, 
« What hope can you have, Harriet Byron?“ — 
Well, I don't care: This life is but a paſſage, a 
ſhort and a dark paſſage, to a better: And let one 
joſtle, and another elbow ; another puſh me, be- 
cauſe they know the weakeſt muſt give way ; yet I 
will endeavour ſteadily to purſue my courſe, till I 
get through it, and into broad and open day. A 

ne 
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One word only more on this ſubject There is 
but one man in the world whom I can honeſtly 
marry, my mind continuing what it is. His I can- 
not expect to be: I muſt then of neceſlity be a ſingle 
woman as long as I live. Well! and where is the 
great evil of that? Shall I not have leſs cares, leſs 
anxieties ?—I all, And let me beg of my dear 
friends, that none of you will ever again mention 
marriage to 


Your HARRIET BYRON. 


ry LETTER XXVIL 
"3 Miſs Byrxon. In Continuation. 


Tueſday, March 14. 
ny IR Charles is come at lat! He came time e- 

nough to breakfaſt, and with him the good 
Dr Bartlett. My philoſophy, I doubt, is gone a- 
gain, quite gone; for one while at leaſt. I muſt 


4 take ſanctuary, and that very ſoon, at Selby-houſe. 
* Every word that paſſes now ſeems to me worth 
ie repeating. There is no deſcribing how the preſence 
1 of this man animates every one in company. But 
1 take only a part of what paſſed. 

1 We were in hopes, Sir Charles, ſaid Lord L. 


F that we ſhould have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
= before now. 4 

: My heart was with you, my Lord : And (taking 
, my hand; for he ſat next me, and bowing) the more 
1 ardently, I muſt own, for the pleaſure I thould have 
i ſhared with you all, in the company of this your 
̃ lovely gueſt. 

[What buſineſs had he to take my hand? But in- 
deed the character of brother might warrant the 
freedom. 

Y 2 I was 
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I was engaged molt part of laſt week in a very 
melancholy attendance, as Mr Grandiſon could have 
informed you. | 

But not a word of the matter, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, 
did I tell the ladies; looking at his two couſins. 1 
amuſed them, as they love to do all mankind, when 
they have power. 

The ladies, I hope, couſin, will puniſh you for 
this reflection. e 

I came not to town till Saturday, proceeded Sir 
Charles; and found a billet from Sir Hargrave Pol. 
lexfen, inviting himſelt, Mr Merceda, Mr Bagen- 
hall, and Mr Jordan, to paſs the Sunday evening 
with me at St James's Square. The company was 
not ſuitable to the day, nor the day to the purpoſed 
meeting. I made my excuſes, and deſired them to 
favour me at breakfaſt on Monday morning. They 
came. And when we were all in good humour with 
one another, I propoſed, and was ſeconded by Mr 
Jordan, that we would make a viftit—You will hard- 
ly gueſs to whom, Miſs Byron—lIt was to the wi- 
dow Awberry at Paddington. 


I ſtarted, and even trembled. What I ſuffered. 


there was all in my mind. - 


He proceeded then to tell me, that he had, though . 


not without ſome difficulty on Sir Hargrave's part, 
actually engaged him to draw ofthis banker for the 
100/, he had promited Wilſon 5 du Mr Merceda, 


on his banker for 5o/. and he himſelf generouſly 


added 50/. more; and, giving, as he ſaid, the air 
of a frolick to the performance of a promiſe, they 
all of them went to Paddington. Thete, ſatisfying 
themſelves of the girl's love for Wilſon, and of the 
widow's opinion of Wilſon's good intentions by 
the girl, they let them know, that the ſum of 2007. 
was depoſited in Sir Charles's hands to be paid on 
the day of marriage, as a portion for the young 


woman; and bid them demand it as ſoon as they 


thought fit. Neither Wilſon nor the widow's ſon 
| was 
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was there, The widow and her daughters were 
overjoyed at this unexpected good news. 

They afterwards thewed Sir Charles, it ſeems, 
every ſcene of my diſtreſs; and told him, and the 
gentlemen, all but Sir Hargrave (who had not pa- 
tience to hear it, and went into anorher room), my 
whole ſad ſtory. Sir Charles was pleaſed to ſay, 
That he was ſo much ailc&ted with it, that he had 
ſome little difficulty, on joining Sir Hargrave, to be 
as civil to him as he was before he heard the rela- 
tion. | | ph 

To one condition, it ſeems, the gentlemen inſiſted 
Sir Charles ſhould conſent, as an inducement for 
them to comply with his propoſal : It was, that Sir 
Charles ſhould dine with Sir Hargrave and'the'com- 
pany at his houſe on the Foreit, ſome one day in 
the next week, of which they would give him notice. 
They all inſiſted upon it; and Sir Charles ſaid, he 
came the more readily into the propoſal, as they 
declared it would be the laſt time they ſhould ſee 
him for at leaſt a twelvemonth to come; they being 
determined to proſecute their intended tour. 

Wilſon and young Awberry waited on Sir Charles 
the ſame evening. The marriage is to be celebra- 
ted in a few days. Wilſon ſays, that his widow ſiſ- 
ter in Smithfield will, he is ſure, admit him into a 
partnerſhip with her, now that he ſhall have ſome- 
thing-to carry into the ſtock; for ſhe loves his 
wife-ele& ; and the ſaving both of body and ſoul 
will be owing, he declared (with tranſport that left 
him ſpeechleſs), to Sir Charles Grandiſon, 

Every-body. was delighted with the relation he 
gave. Dear Sir Charles, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, let 
me be allowed to belierxe the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of Supererogation ; and let me expreſs my 
hope, that I, your kinſman, may be the better for 
your good works. If all you do is but neceſſary, 
the Lord have mercy upon me ! 
| + & Jl Miſs 


- 
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Miſs Grandiſon faid, if I had written to my 
friends the account of what I ſuffered from the vile 
attempt of Sir Hargrave, as ſhe doubted not but J 
had, Lady L. as well as herſelf, would take it for a 
particular mark of my confidence, it they might be 
allowed to peruſe it. 

When J am favoured, replied I, with the return 
of my letters, I will very chearfully communicate 
to you, my dear ladies, my relation of this ſhock. 
ing affair. 

They all expreſſed a pleaſure in my ſrankneſs, 
Sir Charles faid, he admired me beyond expreſſion 
for that noble criterion of innocence and goodneſs, 

There, Lucy ! 


I think there is nothing in that part but what 
they may ſee. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 


HE two ſiſters and Lord L. were then ſolici- 

tous to know what was the occaſion, which 
he called melancholy, that had engaged his atten- 
dance fo many days at Canterbury. 

It is really a melancholy occaſion, replied he. 
You muſt not be ſurpriſed, my Lord, nor you, my 
ſiſters, if you ſee me in mourning in a few days. 
His ſiſters ſtarted. And ſo truly muſt I. But I 
am his third ſiſter, you know. He ſeemed in haſte 
to explain himſelf, leſt he ſhould keep us in painful 
ſuſpenſe. My journeyings to Canterbury have 
been occaſioned by the melancholy neceſſity of vi- 
fiting a ſick friend, who is now no more. | 

You had all ſuch an opinion, ſaid Mr Grandiſon, 
that I could keep no ſecret, that= _ * 

ou 
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You were reſolved, interrupted Miſs Grandiſon, 
to ſay any-thing but the truth. Indeed, couſin, 
you had better have been ſilent at this time— Is 
there a neceſſity, brother, for us to go into mourn- 
ing ? 

There is not, I had a true value for the depart- 
ed. But cuſtom will —— me to mourn outward- 
ly, as an executor only, And I have given orders 
about that, and other neceſſary matters. 

Did we know the deceaſed gentleman, brother ? 
ſaid Lady L. 

No. His name was Danby. He was an emi- 
nent merchant, an Engliſhman ; but, from his 
youth, ſettled in France. He had for months been 
in a languiſhing ſtate of health; and at laſt, find- 
ing his recovery deſperate, was deſirous to die in 
his native country. He landed at Dover about 
two months ago: But his malady ſo greatly in- 
creaſed, that he was obliged to op at Canterbury 
in his way to town ; and there at laſt he yielded to 
the common deſtiny. The body was to be brought 
to town as this night. I have ordered it to an un- 
dertaker's. I muſt lock myſelf up for a day or 
two, when I go to town. His concerns are large; 
but, he told me, not intricate. He deſired that 
his will might not be opened till after his inter- 
ment; and that that might be private. He has 
two nephews and a niece. I would have had him 
join them in the truſt with me: But he refuſed to 
do ſo. An attempt once had bcen made upon his 
life, by villains ſet at work by a wicked brother, 
father of thoſe nephews, and that niece, of which 
they were innocent : They are worthy young peo- 
ple. I had the happineſs to ſave his lite : But had 
no merit in it; for my own ſafety was involved 
in his. I am afraid he has been too grateful. 

But, my good brother, faid Miſs Grandiſon, 
were you not a little reſerved on this occaſion ? 
You went and returned, and went and returned, 

to 
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to Canterbury, and never ſaid one word to us of 
the call you had to go chither. For my part, I 
thought there was a lady in the caſe, I do aſſure 

ou. | 
l My reſerve, as you call it, Charlotte, was ra. 
ther accidental than deſigned ;. and yet I do now. 
and-then treat your agreeable curioſity as mariners 
are ſaid to do a whale ; I throw out a tub to di. 
vert it. But this was too melancholy an occaſion 
to be ſported with. I was affected by it. Had the 

entleman lived to come to town, you would all 
— been acquainted with him. I love to com- 
municate pleaſure, but not pain; when, eſpecial- 
ly, no good end can be anſwered by the commu— 
nication, I go to different places, and return, 
and hardly think it worth troubling my ſiſters with 
every movement. Had I thought you had any 
curioſity about my little journeyings to Canterbu— 
ry, you ſhould haye had it anſwered. And yet I 
know my ſiſter Charlotte loves to puzzle, and find 
out ſecrets where none are intended. 
She bluſhed; and ſo did I. Your ſervant, Sir, 
was all the ſaid. | 

But, Charlotte, proceeded he, you thought it 
was a lady that I viſited : You know not your bro- 
ther. I never will keep a ſecret of that nature 
from you, my good lord, nor from you, my ſiſters, 
when I find myſelf either encouraged or inclined 
to make a ſecond viſit. It is for your ſex, Char- 
lotte, to be very chary of ſuch ſecrets; and reaſon 
good, if you have any doubt, either of the man's 
worthineſs, or of your own conſequence with him. 

He looked very earneſtly at her, but ſmiled. 
80, my brother! I thank you, humorouſly 
rubbing one ſide of her face (though ſhe needed 
not to do ſo, to make both cheeks glow), this is 
another box on the ſame ear. I have been uneaſy, 
I can tell you, Sir, at a hint you threw out before 


you laſt went to Canterbury, as if I kept from you 
| ſomething 
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ſomething that it behoved you to know. Now, 
pray, Sir, will you be pleaſed to explain your- 
ſelf ? . 
And, ſince you put it ſo ſtrongly to me, Char- 
lotte, let me aſk you, Have you not? 

And let me aſk you, Sir Do you think I have? 

Perhaps, Charlotte, your ſolicitude on this ſub- 
jet, now, and the alarm you took at the time, on 
a very ſlight hint, might warrant— | 

No warrants, brother! - Pray be ſo good as to 
ſpeak all that lies on your mind. 

Ah, Charlotte ! and looked, though ſmilingly, 


u. with meaning. 

n, I will not bear this , Charlotte! and that 
h meaning look. 

y And are — willing, my dear, to try chis eauſe? 
I I demand my trial. | 
I Charming innocence ! thought I, at the time — 
d Now ſhall 5 find ſome fault, I hope, in this almoſt | 


perfect brother. I triumphed in my mind for my 
Charlotte. | 

Who ſhall be your judge ? 

. Yourſelf, Sir. 6 
| God grant you may be found guilty, couſin, ſaid 
Mr Grandiſon, for your plaguing of me. 

Has that wretch, looking at Mr Grandiſon, in- 
finuated any thing ?—She ſtopt. 

Are you afraid, my ſiſter? 

I would not give that creature any advantage 
over me. 

Sir Ch. I think 7 would, if there were fair 
room—You have too often all the game in your 
own hands. You ſhould allow Mr Grandiſon his 
chance, 

Miſs Gr. Not to ariſe from ſuch an obſerving 
by- ſtander as my brother. N 

Sir Ch. Conſcious, Charlotte! 

Miſs Gr May be not — 1 

ir 


OO —— — — 
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Sir Ch. May be is doubtful : May be No, im- 
plies May be Yes. 
Lady I. You have made Charlotte uneaſy : In- 
deed, brother, you have. The poor girl has been 
harping upon this ſtring ever ſince you have been 


ne. | 
Sir Ch. I am ſorry what I ſaid preſſed ſo hard 
—Do you, Lady L. if this delinquency comes to 
trial, offer yourſelf as an advocate for Charlotte! 
Lady L. I know not any act of delinquency ſhe 
has committed. 
Sir Ch. 'The a& of delinquency is this—Shall I, 
Charlotte, explain myſelf? 
» Miſs Gr. Teazing man! How can you 
Mr Grandiſon rubbed his hands, and rejoiced. 
Miſs Grandiſon was nettled. She gave Mr Gran- 
diſon ſuch a look !—I never ſaw ſuch a contemp- 
tuous one— Pray, Sir, do you withdraw, if you 
pleaſe. 
Mr Gr. Not I, by the maſs! Are you afraid of 
a trial in open court? O-ho, couſin Charlotte !— 
my Gr. Have I not a crue/ brother, Miſs By- 
ron ? 
Lord L. Our ſiſter Charlotte really ſuffers, Sir 
Charles. * | 
Sir Ch. J am ſorry for it. The innocent ſhould 
not ſuffer. We will drop the cauſe. 
Lady L. Worle and worſe, brother. 
Sir Ch, How 1o, Lady L.? Is not Charlotte in- 
nocent ? 
Dr Bartlett. If an advocate be required, ant 
you, Sir Charles, are judge, and not a pleader 


in this cauſe, I offer myſelf to Miſs Grandiſon. 


Sir Ch. A very powerful one ſhe will then have. 
You think her cauſe a juſt one, door, by your 
offer. Will you, Charlotte, give Dr Bartlett a 
brief? Or have you given him one ? 

Dr Bart. I have no doubt of the juſtice of the 
cauſe, | a 

ir 


on 
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Sir Ch. Nor of the juſtice of the accuſer, I hope. 
I cannot be a judge in it. 

Lady L. Nay, then !—Poor Charlotte ! | 

Miſe Gr. I wiſh, couſin Grandiſon, you would 
withdraw. | 

Mr Gr. I wiſh, couſin Charlotte, you would 
not wilh it. | » 44a 

Miſs Gr. But are you ſerious, brother ? 

Sir Ch, Let us call another cauſe, ſiſter, if you 
pleaſe. Pray, my lord, what viſitors have you 
had ſince I had the honour to attend you ? 

Miſs Gr. Nay, brother—Don't think 

Sir Ch. BR aui, Charlotte. 

Lady L. Your own words, ſiſter But we had 
a viſit from Lady Anne S. yeliterday. 

[I was glad to hear Lady L. ſay this. But no- 
ching came of it.] 

Sir Ch. Vou have ſeen Lady Anne more than 
once, my Emily: How do you like Lady Anne? 

Miſs Emily. Very well, Sir. She is a very a- 
greeable lady. Don't you think ſo, Sir ? 

Sir Ch. I do—But, Charlotte (and looked ten- 
derly upon her), I muſt not have you uneaſy. 

She ſat vexed her complexion raiſed; and play- 
ing with a lump of ſugar; and ſometimes twirling 
round and round a tea-· cup; for the tea-things, 
through earneſtneſs of talking, were not taken a- 
way, though the ſervants were withdrawn. 

Mr Gr. Well, I will leave you together, I think. 
Poor couſin Charlotte !—[Riſing he tapped her 
ſhoulder] Poor couſin Charlotte !—Ha, ha, ha, 
hah ! | 

Miſs Gr. Impertinence! with a look, the fel- 


low to that ſhe gave him before. 


Miſs Emily. I will withdraw, if you pleaſe, ma- 
dam, riſing, and courteſying. 

Miſs Grandiſon nodded her aſſent. And Emily 
withdrew likewiſe. 


Dr 
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Dr Bartlett offered to do ſo. Miſs Grandiſon 
ſeemed not to diſapprove of his motion: But Sir 
Charles ſaid, The doctor is retained on your part, 
Charlotte: He muſt hear the charge. Shall Mit 
Byron be judge ? 

I begged to be excuſed. The matter began to 
look like earneſt. 

Miſ Gr. (whiſpering me). I wiſh, Harriet, 1 

o whole heart to you. Your naſty 
icribbling | 1 EN or I had. 

Then to be her. Dear Miſ 
Grandiſon | Ce-whiſpered I, it was not for me to 
obtrude—Dear Miſs Graadifen, my pen. ſhould 
never have interfered, i.— 

Miſs Gr. (dil whiſ One ſhould be 
courted out of ſome ſort of ſecrets. One is not 
very forward to begin ſome ſort of diſcourſes— 
Vet the ſubjects — in onr hearts, perhaps. But 
don't deſpiſe me. You ſec what an accuſer I have: 
Andſo generous a one too, that one mult half con- 
demn one's ſelf at ſetting out. | 
Harriet (whiſpering). Fear nothing, my Char- 
lotte. Vou are in a brother's hands. 

Ni Gr. Well, Sir Charles; and now, if you 
pleaſe, for the charge. But you ſay you cannot be 
judge and accuſer : Who ſhall be judge? 

Sir Ch. Your own heart, Charlotte. I deſire al] 
preſent to be your advocates, if their judgment be 
with you: And if it be n-, that they will pity you 
in ſilence. 
He looked ſmilingly ſerious. Good heaven! 
thought I. 

Mi Gr. Pity me !—Nay, then— ut, pray, 
Sir, your charge? 

Sir Ch. The matter is too ſerious to be ſpoken 
of in metaphor. 
| Miſs Gr. Good God 1 - and twice more 
ſhe hemmed— Pray, Sir, begin. Begin while I 
have breath. 

{ Lord 


Su ot a at 


iſon 
Sir 
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Lard and Lady L, and Dr Bartlett, and I look- 
ed very grave; and Miſs Grandiſon looked, in ge- 
neral, fretfully humble, if I may ſo exprels myſelf : 
And every thing being removed but the table, ſhe 
played with her. diamond-ring ; ſometimes pulling 
it off, and putting it on; ſometimes putting 
the tip of her finger in it, as it lay upon the table, 
and turning it round and round, ſwifter or {lower, 
and topping through downcalt vexation, or ear- 
neſt attention, as the found herſelf more or leſs at- 
fected What a ſweet contulion ! 

Sir Ch. You know, my dear Charlotte, that J. 
very early after my arrival, enquired after the ſtate 
of your heart. You told me it was abſolutely ſree. 

Miſs Gr. Well, Sir. 

Sir Ch. Not ſatisſied with your own acknow- 
ledgment, as I know that young ladies are too apt 
to make ſecrets of a paſſion that is not in itſelf il- 
laudable [I know not why, when proper perſons 
make enquiries, and for motives not ungenerous] ; 
I aſked your elder ſiſter, who ſcrupled not to own 
hers, whether there were any one man whom you 
preferred to another? She aſſured me, that ſhe 
knew not of any one. a 

Lady L. My ſiſter knows I ſaid truth. 

Miſs Gr. Well, well, Lady L. nobody doubts 
your veracity. 

Sir Ch. Dear Charlotte, keep your temper. 

Miſs Gr. Pray, Sir, proceed And the ring 
turned round very faſt. | 

Sir Ch. On ſeveral occaſions I put the ſame 
queſtion, and had the ſame aſſurances. My rea- 
ſon for repeating my queſtion was owing to an 
early intelligence—Of which more by and by. 

Miſ Gr. Sir 

Sir Ch. And that I might either provide the 
money that was due to her as my ſiſter, or to take 
time to pay it, according to the circumſtances of 
her engagement; and take from her all apprehen- 
ſions of controul, in caſe that might affect the hap- 
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pineſs of her life—Theſe, and brotherly love, were 


the motives of my enquiry. | | 
Miſs Gr. Your generolity, Sir, was without ex. 
ample. | 
Sir Ch. Not ſo, I hope. My ſiſters had an e. 
quitable, if not a legal right to what has been done, 
I ſound, on looking into my affairs, that, by a mo- 
derate calculation of the family circumſtances, no 
man ſhould think of addreſſing a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grandiſon, without ſuppoſing himſelf in. 
titled, either by his merits or fortune, to expect 
10,000 /, with her—And this, even allowing to 
the ſon the cuſtomary preferences given to men as 
men, though given tor the ſake of pride, perhaps, 
rather than natural juſtice : For does not tyrant 
cuſtom make a daughter change her name in mar- 
riage, and give to a ſon, for the ſake of name on- 
ly, the cſtate of the common anceſtor of both ? 

This generous hint affected me. It was nearly 
my own caſe you know, I my otherwiſe have 
been a rich heireſs, and might have had as ſtrong 
pretenſions to be diſtinguiſhed by the Grandiſons 
for my fortune, as any Lady S. in the kingdom. 
But worthleſs as thoſe are, to whom, for the ſake 
of the name, my father's eſtate is paſſed, I never 
grudged it to them till I came acquainted with 
theſe Grandiſons. | 

Lord L. But who, Sir Charles, but you— 

Sir Ch, Pray, my lord, let not your generoſity 
miſlead you to think that a favour, which is but a 
due. We ſhall not be judged'by compariſon. The 
laws of truth and juſtice are always the ſame. 
What others would not have done in the like ſitu- 
ation, that let them look to: But what is the or- 
tal man who ſhould make an unjult advantage of 
mortality ? 

Miſs Grandiſon pulled cut her handkerchief, put 
it to her eyes, and then in her lap; and putting 
' half on and half off, by turns, her ring, looked 

| | now 
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now and then at me, as if the withed me to pity 
her. is | 
Indeed, Lucy, I did pity her: Every one did; 
and ſo did her judge, I dare ſay, in his heart. But 
juſtice, my Lucy, is a ſevere thing. Who can 
bear a trial, if the integrity and greatneſs of this 
man's heart 1s to be the rule by which their actions, 
are to be examined? Yet you thall hear how gene- 
rous he was. | 
Sir Ch. Allow me, for Miſs Byron's ſake, who 
has been but lately re/tored to our family, to be a: 
little more particular than otherwiſe: I nced to be. 
I had not been long in England, before Sir Wal- 
ter Watkyns deſired my intereſt with my filter. I 
told him, that ſhe was entirely her own miſtreſs; 
and that I fhould not offer to lead her choice. 
Lord G. made his court to her likewiſe; and, ap- 
plying to me, received the ſame anſwer. | 
I entered, however, into ſerious talk with my 
ſiſter upon this ſubject. She aſked me what 1 
thought of each gentleman. TI told her frankly. 
Miſs Gr. And pray, brother, be ſo good as to 
repeat what you ſaid of them. Let Miſs Byron 
be judge, whether either of the portraits: was very 
inviting. br | . 
Sir Cb. I told her, Miſs Byron, that Sir Wal- 
ter would, I preſumed, be thought the handſomer 
man of the two. He was gay, lively, genteel ; 
and had that courage in his air and manner, that 
ladies were ſeldom diſpleaſed. with. I had not, 
however, diſcovered any great depth in him. My 
ſiſter, I imagined, if ſhe married him, would have 
the ſuperiority in good ſenſe : But I queſtion whe- 
ther Sir Walter would eaſily find that out; or al- 
low it, if he did. He was a briſk man for an hour, 
and might have wit and ſenſe too; but indeed I 
hardly ever ſaw him out of ladies“ company; and 
he ſeemed to be of opinion, that flaſh rather than 
fire was what would recommend him to them. 
| Z 2 Sometimes 
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Sometimes I have thought, I told her, that we. 
men of ſenſe ſhould puniſh ſuch men with their 
approbation, for thus indirectly affronting their 
underſtandings : But that I had known women of 
ſenſe approve a man of that character; and each 
woman mult determine for herſelf what appeared 
moſt agreeable to her. 
Miſs Gr. — Well, Harriet 

Har. (whiſpering). Don't interrupt him. 

Sir Ch. You remember, my dear Charlotte, that 
it was in this kind of way I ſpoke about Sir Wal- 
ter Watkyns ; and added, that he was indepen- 
dent; in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, which I 
believed was a good one; and that he talked hand- 
ſomely to me of ſettlements. 

I do remember this, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon ; and 
whiſpering me, I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, he knows 
too much; but the perſon he cannot know.— Well, 
Sir, and pray be pleaſed to repeat what you ſaid 
of Lord G. 

Sir Ch. Lord G. I told you, was a gay dreſſing 
man, but of a graver caſt than the other. The 
faſhion, rather than his inclination, ſeemed to go- 
vern his outward appearance. He was a model 
man, and I feared had too much doubt of himſelf 
to appear with that dignity in the eye of a lively 
woman, which ſhould give him a firſt conſequence 
with her. — 401 
Miſs Gr. Your ſervant, Sir. 

Sir Ch. I believe he would make a good huſ- 
band: . So perhaps might Sir Walter: But the one 
would bear, the other perhaps. muſt be borne with. 
Ladies, as well as men, I preſumed, had ſome 
foibles that they would not care to part with. As 
to fortune, I added, that Lord G. was dependent 
on his father's pleaſure. He had, indeed, his fa- 
ther's entire approbation, I found, in his addreſs : 
And I hoped that a ſiſter of mine would not _ 
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for any man's death, for the ſake of either title or 
fortune. | You have ſeen Lord G. Miſs Byron? 

Har. What, Sir Charles, was Mils Grandiſon's 
anſwer ? 

[I did not care to give my opinion, that might 
either hurt or humour my Charlotte.] 

Sir Ch. Charlotte told me, in ſo many words, 
That ſhe did not approve of either. Each gentle- 
man, ſaid I, has beſought me to be his advocate: 
A taſk that I nave not undertaken. I only told 
them, That 1 would talk to my lifter on the ſub» 
ject: But did not think a brother ought to expect 
an influence over a ſiſter, when the gentlemen ſu- 
ſpected their own. You will remember, ſaid I to 
my ſiſter, that women cannot chuſe where they 
will ; and that the ſame man cannot be every-thing. 
She delired me to tell her, which of the two / would 
prefer ?—Firſt, ſaid I, let me repeat the queſtion I 
have more than once put to you : Have you any 
the leaſt ſhadow of a preference in your heart to 
any third perſon What was my filter's anſwer ? 
She ſaid, She had not. And yet, had I not had 
the private intelligence I hinted at, I ſhould have 
been apt to imagine, that I had ſome reaſon to re- 
peat the queſtion, from the avarmth, both of manner 
and accent, with which the declared, that ſhe ap- 
proved of neither. Women, I believe, do not, with 
earneſineſ;, reject a man who is not quite diſagree. 
able, and to whoſe quality and fortune there can 
be no objection, if they are actually unprejudiced in 
another's favour. , 

We women looked upon one another. I have no 
doubt, thought I, but Sir Charles came hone/ty by 
his ry: or of us. 

The dear Charlotte fat uneaſy. He proceeded. 

However, I now made no queſtion but my ſiſter's: 
affections were abſolutely diſengaged. My dear 
Charlotte, ſaid I, I would rather be excuſed telling 
you which gentleman's ſuit I ſhould incline! to fa- 
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vour, leſt my opinion ſhould not have your incli. 
nation with it; and your mind, by that means, 
ſhould ſuffer any embarraſſment, She deſired to 
know it. 

Mifs Gr. You were very generous, Sir; I own- 
ed you were, in this point, as well as in all others. 
Sir Ch, I then declared in fayour of Lord G. as 
the man who would be moſt likely to make her 
happy; who would think himſelf moſt obliged to 
her for her favour : And I took the liberty to hint, 
that cho' IL admired her. for her vivacity, and e- 
ven, when her wit carried its keeneſt edge, loved 
to be awakened by it, and wiſhed it never to loſe 
that edge; yet I imagined that it would hurt ſuch 
a man as Sir Walter: Lord G. it would enliven: 
And I hoped, it the took pleaſure in her innocent 
fallies, that ſhe would think it /ormething, fo to chuſe, 
as that ihe ſhould not be under a neceſſity of re- 
preſſing thoſe ſprightly powers, that very /eldom 
were to be wiſhed to be reined in. 

Miſs Gr. True, Sir. , You ſaid very ſeldom, I 
remember. T 

Sir Ch. I never will flatter either a prince, or a 

lady; yet ſhould be ſorry to treat either of them 
rudely.— She then aſked me after my ow. inelina- 
tions. I took this for a deſire to avoid the ſubject 
we were upon, and would have' withdrawn ; but not 
in ill- humour. There was no reaſon for it. My 
filter was not obliged to follow me in a ſubject that 
was not agreeable to her: But I took care to let 
her know, tht her queſtion was not a diſagreeable 
one to ue, but would be more properly auſwered 
on ſome other occaſion, She would have had me to 
ſtay. For the ſake of the former ſubject, do you 
alk me to ſtay, Charlotte? No, faid (he. 

Well chen, my dear, take time to conſider of it; 

and at ſome other opportunity we will reſume it. 
Thus tender did I intend to be, with regard to my 
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Miſs Grandiſon wiped her eyes—And ſaid, but 
with an accent that had a little peeviſhneſs in it, 
You 'wanted not, Sir, all this preparation. No- 
body has the ſhadow. of belief that you could be 
wrong. 

Sin Ch. If this, Charlotte, be well ſaid; if in 
that accent, it be generouſly ſaid, I have done 
And from my heart acquit you, and as cordially cons 
demn myſelf, if 1 have appeared in your eye to in- 
tend to raiſe my own character at the expence of 
yours. Believe me, Charlotte, I had much rather, 
in a point of delicacy, that the brother thould be 
ſound faulty than the ſiſter : And let it paſs that 
I am ſo,—And only tell me, in what way you would 
wilh me to ſerve you ? 

Miſs Gr. Pardon me, brother. You can add 
forgiveneſs to the other obligati which I 
labour. I was petulant. * 

Sir Ch. I do; moſt cordially I do. 

Miſs Gr. (wiping her eyes). But won't you pro- 
ceed, Sir? | 

Sir Ch. At another opportunity, madam. | 

Miſs Gr. Maran !i—Nay, now you are indeed 
angry with me. Pray, proceed. 

Sir Ch. I am not: But you ſhalt allow me an 
hour's converſation with you in your dreſſing- room, 
when you pleaſe. | 

Miſs Gr. No !-—Pray, proceed. Every one here 
is dear to me. Every one preſent mult hear either 
my acquittal or condemnation. Pray, Sir, pro- 
ceed, Miſs Byron, pray fit ſtill—Pray (for we 
were all riſing to go out) keep your ſeats. I be- 
lieve I have been wrong. My brother ſaid, you 
muſt pity me in ſilence, if you found me faulty. 
Perhaps I ſhall be obliged to you for your pity.— 
Pray, Sir, be pleaſed to acquaint me with what you 
know of my faults. 

Sir Cb. My dear Charlotte, I have ſaid enough 


to point your fault to your own heart, If you 
know 
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know it, that I hope is ſufficient. Do not ima. 
gine, my dear, that I want to controul you—But 
— He ſtopt. 191 lim 4994 TL 

Miſs Gr. Bur what, Sir ?—Pray,' Sir—And 
ſhe trembled with eagerneſs. 

Sir Ch. But it was not right to—And yet I 
wiſh that 1 were miſtaken in this point, and my 
ſiſter not * ! 

Miſs Gr. Well, Sir, you have reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
to think— There the ſtopt— | 

Sir Ch. That there is a man whom you can ap- 
prove of—notwithſtanding— 

Miſs Gr. All 1 have ſaid to the contrary, 
Well, Sir, if there be, it is a great fault to have 
denied it. 

Sir Ch. That is all I mean It is no fault in 
you to prefer one man to another. It is no fault 
in you to give this preference to any man, with- 
out conſulting your brother. I propoſed that you 
ſhould be entirely miſtreſs of your own conduct 
and actions. It would have been ungenerous in 
me, to have ſuppoſed you accountable to me, who 
had done no more than my duty by you. Dear 
Charlotte, do not imagine me capable of laying ſuch 
a load on your free will: But I ſhould not have 
been made to pronounce to Lord G. and even to 
the earl his father (on their enquiries whether your 
affections were or were not engaged) in ſuch a man- 
ner as gave them hopes of ſucceeding. 

. Miſs Gr. Are you ſure, Sir? 

Sir Ch. O my ſiſter, how hard fought (now muſt 
I ſay?) is this battle !—I can urge it no ſurther. 
For your ſake, I can urge it no further. | 
Miſs Gr. Name your man, Sir !— 

Sir Ch. Not my man, Charlotte—Captain An- 
derſon is not »:y man. | | 

He aroſe ; and taking her motionleſs Wand, preſ- 
ſed it with his lips :—Be not too much diſturbed, 
ſaid he. I am diſtreſſed, my ſiſter, for your:diſtreſs 
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] think, more than I am for the error: And, 
ſaying this, bowing to her, he withdrew. | 

He ſaw and pitied her confuſion. She was quite 
confounded. It was very good of him to withdraw, 
to give her time to recover herſelf. Lady L. gave 
her her ſalts. Miſs Grandiſon hardly ever wanted 
ſalts before. | 

O what a poor creature am I, ſaid the, even in 
my own eyes! Don't deſpiſe me, Harriet—Dr Bart- 
lett, can you excuſe me for ſo furdy a perſeverance? 
Forgive me, my Lord Lady L. be indulgent to a 
ſiſter's fault, But my brother will always ſee me 
in this depreciating light ! A battle hard fought,”? 
indeed! How one error perſiſted in produces a- 
nother ! 

When Sir Charles heard her voice, as talking, 
every one ſoothing,and pitying her, he returned. 
She would have riſen, with a diſpoſition ſeemingly 
as if ſhe ſhould have humbled herſelf at his feet: 
But he took her folded hands in one of his, and 
with the other drew a chair cloſe to her, and ſat 
down: With what ſweet majeſty and 8 
compaſſion in his countenance ! Miſs Grandiſon's 
conſciouſneſs made it terrible on to her. Forgive 
me, Sir! were her words. 

Dear Charlotte, I do. We have all ſomething 
to be forgiven for. We pity others then moſt cor- 
dially, 2 we want pity ourſelves. Remember 
only, in the caſes of other perſons, to ſoſten the 
ſeverity of your virtue. 

He had Mrs Oldham in his thoughts, as we all 
afterwards eontluded. | X 

We know not, ſaid he, to what inconveniencies a 
ſmall departure from principle will lead: Andnow 
let us look forward. But firſt, Had you rath 
ſhew me into your dreſſing· room? | 

Miſe Gr. I have now no wiſh to conceal any- 
thing from the perſons preſent. I will only with- 
draw for a few moments. ak 
| 0 
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She went out. I followed her. And then, 
wanting ſomebody to divide her fault with, the 
dear Charlotte blamed my 24/5 ſeribbling again: 
But for that, ſaid the, I ſhould have told you all. 
And what, my dear, would that have done, re- 
turned I ?—That would not have prevented 

No: But yet you might have given me your ad- 
vice: I ſhould have had the benefit of that; and 
my confeſſions would have been then, perhaps, a- 
forehand with his accuſations.— But, forgive me, 
Harriet | 

O my Charlotte, thought I to myſelf, could you 
but rein in your charming ſpirit a little, very little, 


you would not have had two forgiveneſſes to atk 
inſtead of one. 


— 
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LETTER XXIX. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


ISS Grandiſon defired me to return to the 
company. I did. She ſoon followed me; 
took her ſeat; and, with an air of mingled dignity 
and concern, delivered herſelf after this manner. 
lf it be not too late, after a perſeverance in error 
ſo obſtinate, to reinſtate myſelf in my brother's good 
opinion, dearer to me than that of the whole world 
beſides, my ingenuouſneſs ſhall make atonment for 
that error. 3 dif niieauiul0 - bart 

Sir Ch. I would ſpare my filter the 2 
| Miſs Gr. I will not be ſpared, Sir Pray hear 
me — I would not, in order to extenuate my own 
faults (I hope I have not many), ſeek to throw 
blame upon the abſent, much leſs upon the ever- 
laſtingly abſent : And yet my brother's piety muſt 
not be offended, it I am obliged to ſay ſomething 
that may ſeem to caſt a ſhade on a a; not 
| urt, 
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hurt, Sir, —I will be favourable to that memory, 
and juſt to my own fault. Vou, Harriet, would 
no more excuſe me than my brother, if I failed in 
either. 5 5 | 
I bowed, and bluſhed. Sir Charles looked at me 
with a benign aſpect. EIn 
My /ather, proceeded ſhe, thought fit to be, or to 
ſeem to be, difpleaſed with ſomething that paſſed, be · 
tween him and Lord L. on the application made by 
my lord to him for my ſiſter. nistet zrohdly 
Sir Ch. He was not willing, perhaps, that a 


treaty of marriage ſhould be begun but at his own 


firſt motion, however unexceptionable the man, or 

the propoſal. E | 
Miſ Gr. Every one knows that my father had 
great abilities; and they were adorned with a 
vivacity and ſpirit, that, where- ever pointed, there 
was no reſiſting. He took his two daughters to taſk 
upon this — and being deſirous to diſcourage 
in them, at that time, any thoughts of marriage, he 
exerted, beſides his authority, on this occaſion 
(which I can truly ſay had due weight with us both) 
that vein of humour and railery for which he was 
noted; inſomuch that his poor girls were confoun- 
ded, and unable to hold up their heads. My ſiſter, 
in particular, was made to be aſhamed of a paſſion, 
that ſurely no young woman, the object ſo worthy, 
ought to be aſhamed of. My father alſo — 
fit (perhaps for wiſe reaſons) to acquaint us, that 
he deſigned for us but ſmall fortunes : And this de- 
preciated me with myſelf, My ſiſter had a ſtronger 
mind, and had better proſpects. I could not but ap- 
prehend, from what my ſiſter ſuffered, what muſt be 
my ſufferings in turn; and I thought I could be 
induced to take any ſtep, however rath, where virtue 
was not to be wounded, rather than undergo what 
ſhe underwent from the railery of a man 10 lively, 
and ſo humorous, and who ſtood in ſo venerable à 
degree of relation to me. While theſe impreſſions 
were 
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vrere ſtrong in my mind, Captain Anderſon, who 
was quartered near us, had an opportunity to fall 
into my company at an aſſembly. He is a ſprighily 
man, and was well received by every body; and par- 
ticularly a favourite of three young ladies, who 
could hardly be civil to each other on his account: 
And this, I own, when he made aſſiduous court to 
me, in preference to them, and to every other 
woman, gave him ſome conſequence with me: And 
then, being the principal officer in that part of the 
country, he was careſſed as if he were a general. A 
daughter of Sir Thomas Grandiſon was deemed a 
prize worthy of his ambition, by every-body, as well 
as by himſelf: While this poor daughter, dreading 
the difficulties that her ſiſter had met with, and 
being led to think, by what her father declared to 
both ſiſters, that two or three thouſand pounds 
would be the height of her fortune, had only to 
apprehend, that a captain either of horſe or foot, who 
Had been perhaps for years a frequenter of public 
places, both in town and country, in hopes of raiſing 
his fortune, would think himſelf but poorly paid 
for his pains (were ſhe even to obtain her father's 
pardon) thould ſhe engage without waiting for his 
conſent ;. as the was urged to do, by letrers, which 
he found ways unſuſpectedly to ſend her.— hope, 
Sir, I hope, my lord, and you, my two ſiſters, that 
you will zow, from what I have ſaid, acquit me of 
inſincerity, though you cannot of pf indiſeretion. 
Nevertheleſs, my pride at times was piqued: 
Sometimes I declared off; at other times was pre- 
vailed upon, by arts which men are maſters of, to 
go on again; till I found myſelf entangled, and at 
a loſs to know how to go either backward or for- 
ward. The gentleman was indeed of a gentecl 
family: But the object of my ſiſter's regard had fo 
much to be ſaid for him, ſtood fo well with my 
brother, and even with my father, was ſo much 
the man of quality in every reſpect, that a 5 
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ſtep in me, I could not but think, would be looked 


upon as the more diſgracekul, on that account; 
and that if T married Captain Anderſon, I muſt be 
rejected, ſcorned, for one while, if not tor ever. 

And what title, often thought I, when I permit- 
ted myſelf ſeriouſly to think, have I to Ps my 
father a yen, my brother, my ſiſter, my Lord L. 
(ſhould he and te a brother, whom they 
would not have choſen, nor will probably own !— 
Have not they a better right to reject him for {heir 
relation, than I have to chuſe for my huſband ? 
And ſhall Charlotte Grandiſon, the daughter of 
the moſt prudent of mothers, take a ſtep that ſhall 
make her be looked upon as the diſgrace of her fa- 
mily; Shall he be obliged to follow a ſoldier's for- 
tune into different quarters, and perhaps diſtant re- 

ions? - oo 3 

Such as theſe were, at times, my reaſonings; and 
perhaps they would have had the leſs force with me, 
had I, in giving myſelf a huſband, had none of theſe 
relations living, on whom to obtrude a new one, to 
their diſlike, by my marriage. 

Hence I could not bear to reveal the matter to 
my ſiſter, who, in. her choice, had ſo much adyan- 
tage oyer me. TI thought, within theſe few weeks 
paſt, I could reveal it to my new - found ſiſter; and 
it was one of my motives to come hither, at your 
invitation, Lord and Lady L. when you told me 
ſhe was ſo obliging as to accompany you down: 
But ſhe was everlaſtingiy writing; and I was ſhy of 
forcing an opportunity, as none agreeably offered, 

Sir Ch. I would not interrupt you, Charlotte 
But may J afk, If this whole affair was carried on 
by letter? Did you not ſometimes ſee each other? 

Miſs Gr. We did. But our meetings were not 
frequent, becauſe he was at one time quartered in 
Scotland; at another was ſent to Ireland, where 
he ſtaid ſix or ſeven months; at others in diſtan 
parts of the kingdom. | 
Vor. Ih Aa SF 
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Sir Ch. In what part of the king's dominions is 
the Captain now? wee 

Miſs Gr. Dear Sir, could not the perſun who ac. 
quainted you with the affair inform you of that? 

Sir Ch. (ſmiling). , The perſon. could, madam ; 
and did. He 1s in London. 

Miſs Gr. Lhope, my brother, after the freedom 
of my confeſſion, and an ingenuouſneſs that is not 
often found in ſuch caſes as this, will not be ſo un- 
kind as to imagine, that I ought to bave traps laid 
for me, as if I were not now at laſt frank and un- 
reſer ved, | | N 4 | | 1 5 

Sir Ch. Exceedingly juſt, Charlotte! exceedingly 
juſt !-—L beg your pardon. I ſaid, we had all ſome- 
thing to be forgiven for. I am not however queſ- 
tioning you, with an intent to ca a ſtone ; but to 
lend you a hand. * 

Miſs Gr. O that we had had liberty, granted to 
us, having ſuch a brother, to correſpond with him 
— Happy ſhall I be, if I can atone— 

There ſhe ſtopt. | 

Sir Ch. Proceed with your ſtory, my dear Char- 
r Gropty does the atonement overbalance the 

ault! , | | k 

Miſe Gr. (hoving to her brother). Captain An · 
derſon is in town. 1 have ſeen him twice. I was to 
Have ſeen him at the play, had I not come down to 
Colnebrooke. Not a tittle of the truth will I hide 
from you. Now I have recovered the right path, 
not one wry ſtep will I ever again wilfully take. I 
have ſuffered enough by thoſe I had taken, tho? I 
endeavoured to carry it off as well as I could (even 
ſometimes by a ſpirit of bravery), when it lay heavy 
here—putting her hand to her heart. | 

Sir Charles roſe from his ſeat ; and taking one of 
his ſiſter's hands between both his, Worthy ſiſter ! 
- Amiable Charlotte] After this noble fraakneſs, I 
muſt not permit you to accuſe yourſelf, An error 
gracefully acknowledged is a victory won. yo 
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think Captain Anderſon worthy of your heart, he 
{hall have a place in ine; and I will uſe my in- 
tereſt with Lord and Lady L. to allow of his re- 
lation to them, Miſs Byron and Dr Bartlett will 
look upon them as their friend. 

He fat down again; his countenance ſhining 
with brotherly love. : 4 
 Miſ; Gr. O Sir, what ſhall I fay? You add to 
my difficulties by your goodneſs. I have told you 
how I had entangled myſelf. Captain Anderſon's 
addreſs began with hopes of a great fortune, which 
he imagined a daughter of Sir Thomas Grandiſon 
could not fail, firſt or laſt, to have. "That this was 
his principal motive, has been, on many occaſions 
— too many for his advantage) viſible to me. 

y allowance of his addreſs, as I have hinted, was 
owing to my apprehenſions that I ſhould not be a 
fortune worthy of a more generous man. At that. 
time our life was a confined one; and I girliſhly 
wiſhed for liberty—MaTzimoxny and LIBEERATXY— 
Girliſh connection! as I have ſinee thought. 

We could none of us help ſmiling at this lively 
ſally: But ſhe went on more ſeriouſly. 

I thought at firſt, that I could break with him 
when I would : But he holds me to it; and the 
more, ſince he has heard of your goodneſs to me; 
_ builds great hopes of future-preferment on the 

tance. 

Sir Ch. But do you not love Captain Anderſon, 
my ſiſter ? ent 

Miſs Gr. I believe I love him as well as he loves 
me. His principal view, as I have ſaid, has come 
out, avowedly, to be my fortune. If I regulate my 
eſteem for him by his for me, I ought not, for the 
very reaſon he likes me, to approve of him. 

Sir Cb. I do not wonder that the Captain is de- 
ſirous to hold you to it, to uſe your words: But, my 
dear Charlotte, anſwer me, Have you had leſs lik- 
ing to Captain Anderſon fince your fortune is aſcer- 
£19 A a2 tained, 
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tained, and abſolutely in your own power, than 
you had before. | 17 M45 
Ma Gr. Not on that account, if I know my 
heart: But he has been a much more earneſt ſui. 
tor ſince your goodneſs to me was generally known, 
than before, When public report had made me ab. 
ſolutely dependent on my brother; and diminiſhed 

beyond the truth, as it has proved) the circum- 

ſtances of the fumily; and when my ſiſter and I 
were unhappy between our fears and our hopes; I 
then heard but little from Captain Anderſon; and 
that little was / prudent, and / cold But I had 
ſound out the man before. 
Lord and Lady L. with warmth of voice, called 
him unworthy man. I thought him ſo; and ſo, by 
his looks, did Dr Bartlett. 8 | 

Sir Ch. Poor man Ile ſeems to have been too 
prudent to truſt even to providence. But what, my 
ſiſter, are 25w your difficulties ? 

Miſs Gr. They proceed from my folly,” Captain 
Anderſon appeared to me at firſt a man of ſenſe, 
as well as an agretable man in his perſon and air. 
He had a lively and eaſy. elocution. - He ſpoke 
without doubt; and I had therefore the leſs doubt 
of his underſtanding. The man who knows how 
to ſay agreeable things to a woman, in an agree- 
able manner, has her vanity. on his ſide ; ſince to 
doubt his veracity would be to queſtion her own 
merit. When he came to write, my judgment was 
even ſill more engaged in his favour than before. 
But when he thought himſelf on 4 /a/+ footing with 
me, he then loſt his hand- writing, and his {ttle, and 
even his orthography. I bluſh to ſay it; and then 
I bluſhed to ſee it. 200 : | 

Sir Cb. Men will be men, It is natural for us, 
when: we: find ont our imperfections, to endeavour 
to ſupply: them, or to: gloſs them over to thoſe, 
whoſe goad opinion of us we with to engage. I 
have known men who are not ſo ready as the Cap- 
au! 4 & £ tain 
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tain ſeems to have been to find out their own de- 
fects. Captain Anderſon, perhaps, loſt his letter- 
writer by the ſhifting of quarters. But it is ſtrange 
that a man of family, as the Captain is, ſhould be 
ſo very illiterate. YOU 4 hb. 
Miſs Gr. His early wildneſſes, as I afterwards 
heard, made him run from ſchool, before he had 
acquired common ſchool-learning. His friends 
bought him a pair of colours. That was all they 
would ever do for him: And his father marrying 
a ſecond wife, by whom he had children, conſider- 
ed not him as one. This came out to be his ſtory. 
But he diſplayed himſelf to me in very different 
lights. He pretended to have a pretty eſtate, which, 
though not large, was well conditioned, and capa- 
ble of improvement; beſides very conſiderable ex- 
pectations. A mind that would not impoſe on a- 
nother muſt leaſt bear to be impoſed upon itſelf : 
But I could not help deſpiſing him, When I found 
myſelf ſo groſsly impoſed upon by the letters he had 
procured to be written for him; and that he was 
not either the man of ſenſe, or learning, that he 
would have had me think him. | 
Sir Ch. But what was the / footing, my. ſiſter, 
that he thought he was upon with you? 
Miſs Gr. O Sir! while all theſe good appear- 
ances held in his favour, he had teazed me into a 
promiſe. And when he had gained that point, 
then it was, or ſoon after, that he wrote to me with 
his own hand. And yet, tho” he convinced me by 
doing ſo, that he had before employed another, it 
was a point agreed upon, that our intercourſe was. 
to be an abſolute ſeeret; and I trembled to find my- 
felf expoſed to his ſcribe, a man I knew not; and 
who muſt eertainly deſpiſe the lover whom he help- 
ed to all his agreeable flouriſhes; and, in deſpiſing 
him, maſt probably deſpiſe me. Yer Iwill ſay, that 
my letters were ſuch as I can ſubmit to the ſevereſt 


exe. It was indeed giving him encouragement e- 
A a.3 nough: 
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nough, that I anſwered him by pen and ink; and 
he preſumed enough upon it, or he had never dared 
to teaze me for a promiſe, as he did for months be- 

tore L made him one. 5 aac £4 
Sir Ch. Women ſhould never be drawn-in to fet: 
ter themſelves by promiſes. On the contrary, they 
ought always to deſpiſe, and directly to break with, 
the man who offers to exact a promiſe from them, 
To what end is a promiſe of this kind. endeavoured 
to be obtained, if the urger ſuſpects not the fitneſs 
of his addreſſes in the eyes of thoſe who have a 
right to be conſulted ; and if he did not doubt ei- 
ther his on merit, or the lady's honour, and feared 
her returning diſeretion?— Therefore wanted to put 
it out of her own power to be dutiful; or (if ſhe had 
begun to ſwerve, by liſtening to a clandeſtine ad- 
| dreſs) to recover herſelf? Your father, my dear 
(but you might not know that), could have abſoly. 
ed you from this promiſe. Yon have not now, 
however, any-body' to controul you: You are ab- 
ſolutely your own miſtreſs: And I ſee not but a 
e e. pray, of what nature was this pro- 
miſe ? | | T G's 
Miſs Gr. O my folly I declared, that I never 
would marry any other man without his conſent, 
while he was ſingle, By this means (to my confu- 
ſion) I own, that I made him my father, my guar” 
dian, my brother ; at leaſt, I made the influences 
over me, of ſuch of them as had been living, of no 
avail, in the moſt material article of my life; teaz- 
ed, as I told you, into it; and againſt my judg- 
ment. ads: cots Whoa wa ins 
Soon aſter, he let me know, as I ſaid, in his own 
hand-writing, what an illiterate, what a mere fa+ 
perficiat man I had entered into treaty with, And 
ever ſince I have been endeavouring by pen, as well 
as in perſon, to get him to abſolve me from my raſni 
promiſe. And this was my view and endeavour 
— before 
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before I had a title to the independence; in which, 
Sir, you was ſo good as to eſtabliſh me. 
1, once. thought, proceeded ſhe, that he would 
eaſily have complied, and have looked out elſewhere 
for a wife; for I ſought not to fefter him, as you 
juſtly call it: He was not of ſo much conſequence 
with me; and this renders me, perhaps, the leſs 
excuſeable:— But yon held me not long enough in 
ſuſpenſe, as to the great things you intended to do 
tor me, to enable me to obtain. that releaſe from 
Captain Andezſon, which I was meditating to pro- 
cure, before he knew what thoſe were. - ., _.. 
All this time I kept my own ſecret. I had not 
confidence enough in the ſteps I had ſo raſhly taken 
(indeed had not humility enough), to make any liv- 
ing creature acquainted with my fituation: And 
this was the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that I never was gueſ- 
ſed at or found out. The proverb ſays, Tuo can keep 
a ſecret when one ir away: But my Harriet knows 
[I'bowed} that I very early, in my knowledge of 
her, dropt hints of an entanglement, as I ludicrouſly 
called it; for I could not, with juſtice, ſay Zove. . 
Sir Ch. Charming frankneſs ! How do your vir: 
tues ſhine thro? your very miſtakes !—But there are 
many women who have ſuffered themſelves to be 
worſe entangled, even beyond recovery, when they 
have not had to plead the apprehenſions which you 
had at entering into this affair, 18 
Miſs Gr. You are Sir Charles Grandiſon, Sir: I 
need not ſay more: We often dread, in raſh en- 
gagements, to make thoſe communications, which 
only can be a means to extricate us from the ,diffi. 
culties into which we have plunged ourſelves. Had 
I, for the laſt ſix or ſeven years of my life, known 
my brother as I now know him; had I been in- 
dulged in a correſpondence with him in his abs» 


ſence ; not a ſtep would I have taken, but with his 
approbation, | 
L 
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Sir Ch. Perhaps I was too implicit on this oc. 
caſion : But I always thought it more ſafe, in a 
difputable caſe, to check, than to give way to an 
inclination. My father knew the world. He was 
not an ill natured man. He loved his daughters. 
I had not the vanity to imagine, that my ſiſters, 
the youngeſt near as old as myſelf, would want my 
advice, m material articles: And to break through 
a father's commands, for the ſake merely of grati. 
Hun myſelf —TI don't know how—But I could t 
do it: And as a conſiderate perſon, when he has loſt 
a dear friend, and more particularly a parent, is 
apt to recollect with pleaſure thoſe inſtances in 
which he has given joy to the departed, and with 
pain. the ont methinks I am the more ſatis. 
fied with myſelf, for having obeyed a command, 
- that however, at the time, r knew not how to ac- 
count for. 2 N 179 
Miſs Gr. You are happy, brother, in this recol- 
lection. I ſhould be more unhappy than I am (on 
your principles) had I vexed my father in this af- 
Kar. Thank God he knew nothing of it. But now; 
Sir, I have told you the whole truth. I have not ag- 
gravated the failings of Captain Anderſon ; nor 
with to do ſo; for the man that once I had but the 
ſhadow of a thought to make one day my neareſt 
relation, is intitled I think to my good wiſher, 
though he prove not quite ſo worthy as I believed 
him. | | 
Permit me, however, to add, that Captain An- 
derſon is paſſionate, overbearing : I have never of 
late met him, but with great reluctance > Had I not 
come to Colnebrook, I ſhould have ſeen him, as ? 
confeſſed; but it was with the reſolution that I had 
for a conſtderable time paſt avowed to him, never 
to be his; and to be a fingle woman all my life, if 
he would not diſengage me-of my. raſh, my fooliſh 
promiſe. And now be pleaſed (looking round her 
xo every one preſent) to adviſe. me what to do. 


Lord 
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Lord L. I think the man utterly unworthy of you, 
filter Charlotte. I think you are right te Ware 
never to have him. 

Lady L. Without waiting for my brother's opt: 
nion, I muſt ſay, that he acts moſt ungenerouſly.and 
unworthily, to hold you to an unequal promiſe: A 
promiſe, the like of which you offered not to bind 
lim by. I cannot, Charlotte, think you bound by 
i ox promiſe : And the poor trick of getting a+ 
nother perſon to write his letters for him, and ex- 
poſing. my fiſter to a ſtranger, and againſt ſtipu- 


- lation—How I ſhould hate him What ſay you, 


ſiſter Harriet ? | 

Harriet. I ſhould be unworthy of this kind con» 
fidence, if, thus called upon, I did not ſay ſomey 
thing, though it came out to be next to nothing 
There ſeems not to have been any ſtrong affection: 


any ſympathy of ſoul, if I may ſo expreſs. myſelt, 


at any time, Mifs Grandiſon, between you and 
Captain Anderſon, I think? 246 
Sir Ch. A very proper queſtion... FE | 
Miſs Gr. There was not, on either fide, I believes 
J have hinted at my motives, and at his. In every 
letter of his, he gave me cauſe to confirm what . have 
ſaid of his ſelf-intereſtedneſs: And now his prin 
cipal plea to hold me to my promiſe, is his intereſt, 
J would not to him, I never did, plead mine; 
though his example would excuſe me, if I did. 
Fs L. Was the promiſe given in writings 
n 
Miſs Gr, Indeed it was. She looked down. 713 
Harriet. May I be pardoned, madam The ſubs 
flance of your promiſe was, that you would never 
marry any other man without his conſent, while he 
remained unmarried—Did you promiſe, that, if 
ever you did marry at all, it ſhould be to him? 
NV Gr. No he wanted me to promiſe chat; but 
I reſuſed. And now, my Harriet, what is yout 


advice? 
Harriet, 
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Harriet. I beg to hear Dr Bartlett's opinion, and 
yours, Sir- (to Sir Charles), before I preſume to 


give mine. 

Sir Charles looked at the Doctor. The Doctor 
referred himſelf to him. os 
Sir Ch. Then, Doctor, you muſt ſet me right, if 
I am wrong. You are a caſuiſt. 

As to what Lord L. has ſaid, I think with his 
lordſhip, that Captain Anderſon appears not, in 
any of his conduct, to be worthy of Miſs Grandiſon: 
And in truth, I don't know many who are. if I 
am partial, excuſe the brother. — - 

She bowed. Every one was pleaſed, that Miſs 
Grandiſon was enabled to hold up her head, as ſhe 
did, on this compliment from her brother. 

Sir Ch. I think alſo if my ſiſter eſteems him not, 
ſhe is in the right to reſolve never to be his. But 


what ſhall we ſay, as to her promiſe, never to be 


the wife of another man without his conſent, while 
he remains unmarried? It was made, I apprehend, 
while her father was living ; who might, I believe, 
Doctor, you will allow, have abſolved her from it: 
But then, her very treating with him ſince to dil- 
penſe with it, ſhews, that in her own conſcience ſhe 
thinks herſelf bound by it. | 
Every one being ſilent, he proceeded. 
Lady L. is of opinion, that he acts ungenerouſly 
and unworthily, to endeavor to hold her to an un- 
equal promiſe: But what man, except a very gene- 
rous one indeed, having obtained an advantage 
over ſuch a woman as Charlotte [She reddenedi, 
would not try to hold it? Muſt he not, by giving 
up this advantage, vote againſt himſelf? Women 
ſhould be ſure of the men in whom they place a 
confidence that concerns them highly. Can you 
think that the man who engages a woman to make 
a promiſe, does not intend to hold her to it? When 
he tazes her to make it, he as good as tells her he 


Joes, 
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8 let W happen to make her wiſh ſhe had 
15% Gr. 0 my brother! The repetition T4 that 
TEEN 


word, teazes Are you. not rallying me 
I deſerve it. 


Sir Ch. Men gain all their adrantages by beanie, bo 


by promiſes, by importunities—Be' not, concerned, my 
Charlotte, that I uſe your word. 
% Gr. O my, brother, what ſhall I do, if vou 
rally me on my folly! 
"Sir Ch. I mean not to rall) you. But I have 
ſomething of my own ſex and muſt have been very 


negligent of my opportunities, if I know not ſome · 


thing of the world [I thought, Lucy, he would here 
have uſed the word other inſtead of the word world}. 
We. have heard her reaſon for not ry the Cap- 
tain by a like promiſe; which. was, that the did not 
value him enough to exact it: And was not that 
his misfortune ? 

She is apprehenſive of blame, on this bead: but 
her ſituation will be conſidered: I muſt not repeat 
the circumſtances. I was grieved to hear that my 
ſiſters had been in ſuch circumſtances! What pity, 
that thoſe who believe they % know the ſex, think 
themſelves intitled to treat it with leaſt reſpet ! 


[How we women look upon one another IJ I ſhould. 


hope in charity [In charity, Lucy,] and for the 


true value I bear it, as I think a good woman one 
of the greateſt glories of the creation, that the fault 


is not generally in the ſex. 
As to the Captain's artifice to obtain a footing 
by letters of another's man's writing; that was e. 


, ough indeed to make a woman, who herſelf writes 
ne 


, deſpiſe him when ſhe knew it. But to what 
will not ſome perſons ſtoop to gain a point, on which 
their hearts are fixed ?—This is no new method. 
One ſingle inſtance I will mention. Madam Main- 


tenon, it is reported, was employed in this way by 
a favourite miſtreſs of Louis XIV. And this _n 
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faid to be the means of introducing her to the mo. 
narch's fayour, on the ruins of her reden Let 
ghe þ at, that Women Ihould be J{re of their wen, 
efore ey ernbatk witll them in the voya of love. 
Hate the man, ſays Lady L. for expiry >» to the 
fotterowniter t—Exp;ing ! Let me fay, , That wo- 
men, Who would flot * expoſed," hon not put 
themſelves qu, of their own. power. O Miſs Byron! 
turning, to my ebntkuflen, to, me, ho was too 
ready to Apply the firſt Ee of this caution), be ſo 
£0 as to tell my that ſhe muſt never love a 
ian, of Volt 1 425 the : is not well affured : That 
ſhe: Huſt" never permit a man to know his conſe- 
nence with her, till ſhe is fare he is grateful, juſt 
254 generous: And that ſhe muſt deſpiſe him as 
A. . and intereſted nen. the firſt moment he 
ſecks to engage ber in a prom/e.i Forgive me, 
Charlotte: fo genero y blame yourfals, that 
you will not, ſcruple to haye Sox experience plead- 
ed for an example to a young creature who may not 
be able, if entangled, | to beha ve with Jour magnani- 
ut IE 
J "8. ofrnably” did he ſay this laſt , fo immedi- 
ately after his reference to me; ber made Miſs 
Grandiſon's confuſion a half- cover for my own 
nd I fear but a half- cover. 
I find I. muſt not allow myſelf to be üg from 
3 my dear friends; at leaſt in this company. 
*Mifs Cantillon, Miſs Barnevelt, and half a dozen 
more miſſes and maſters, with whoſe characters and 
deſcriptiozis I firſt paraded: Where are you? 
Where can I find you? My heart, when I ſaw you at 
Lady Betty Williams's, was eaſy and unapprehen- 
por I conld chen throw my little ſquibs about me 
at pleaſure; and not fear, by their return upon me, 
The. Aingeing of 1 my own cloaths 
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LETTER XXX. 
Miſs Braox. In Continuation. 


UT now what remains to be done for our 

ſiſter ? aſked Lady L. Charlotte looked 

round her, as ſeconding the queſtion. Every one 
referred to Sir Charles. 

In the firſt place, let me aſſure you, my dear 
Charlotte, reſumed he, that if you have but the 
ſhadow of a preference for Captain Anderſon ; and 
if you believe, from what has paſſed between you, 
and from the ſuſpenſe you have kept him in 
(which may have been a hindrance to his fortune 
or preferment), that you ought to be his, whether in 
juſtice, or by inclination, I will amicably meet 
him, in order to make and to receive propoſals. If 
you do not find him grateful or generous, we will 
_ him ſo, by our example; and I will begin to 

it. 

Every one was affected: Dr Bartlett as much as 
any body. Miſs Grandiſon could hardly ſit ſtill: 
Her chair was uneaſy to her: While her brother 
looked like one who was too much accuſtomed to 
acts of beneficence, to ſuppoſe he had ſaid any 
thing extraordinary. | * 

Miſs Grandifon, after ſome heſitation, replied; 
Indeed, Sir, Captain Anderſon is not worthy of 
being called your brother. I will not enter into 
the particulars of his unworthineſs, becauſe-I am 
determined not to have him. He knows I am: 
Nor'does my promiſe engage me to be his. Had 
he virtue, had he generofity—But indeed he has 
not either, in the degree that would make me re- 
ſpe& him, as a woman ſhould reſpect her huſ- 
band | 


Sir | Ch. Well then; 'Charlotte, I would have 
you excuſe yourſelf, if you have given him hopes 
Vol. II. B b of 
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of meeting him; let him know that you have ac- 
quainted me with all that has paſſed between you, 
and that you refer yourſelf wholly to me ; but 
with a reſolution (if ſuch be your reſolution) never 
to be his. > 
Miſs Gr. I ſhall dread his violent temper— 

Sir Ch. Dread nothing! Men who are violent 
to a woman when they have a point to carry by 
being ſo, are not always violent to men. Bur I 
Hall treat him civilly. If the man ever hoped to 
call you his, he, will be unhappy enough in loſing 
ſuch a prize. You may tell him, that 1 will give 
him a meeting wherever he-pleaſes. Mean time, 
it may not be amiſs, if you have no objection, to 
ſhew me ſome of the letters that have paſſed be- 
tween you; of thoſe particularly in Which you 
have declared your reſolution not to be his; the 
farther backward the better, if from the date of 
ſuch you have.a/ways been of the ſame mind. 

. Miſs Gr. Lou Iball' ſee the copies of all my 
letters; and / his, if you pleaſe. And you will 
gather from both, Sir, that it was owing to the un- 
happy ſituation I thought myſelf in, from the un- 
kind treatment my filter met with, and to the be- 
ing forbidden to expect a fortune that would en- 
title me to look up to a man of figure in the world, 
that I was ever approachable by Captain Ander- 


Sir Ch. Unhappy! But let us look forward. 
I will meet Captain Anderſon. If there are any 
letters in which he has treated my ſiſter unhand- 
ſomely, you mult not let me ſee them. My motive 
for looking into any of them is ſervice to you, 
Charlotte, and not curioſity. But let me, never- 
theleſs, ſee all that is neceſſary to the queſtion, 
that I may not, when I meet him, hear any thing 
from him that I have not heard from you; and 


which may make for him, and againſt you. I do 


allure you, that I will allow in his favour all that 
Y F hall 
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ſhall appear favourable to him, thongh againſt my 
ſiſter. I may meet him prejudiced, but not deter- 
mined : And I hope you ſee, by my behaviour to 
you, Charlotte, that were 'you and he to have 
been fond lovers in your letters, you need nor be 
afraid of my eye. I never am ſevere on lovers? 
foibles. Our paſſions may be made ſubſervient to 
excellent purpoſes. Don't think you have a ſuper- 
cilious brother. A ſuſceptibility of the paſſion 
called /ove, I condemn not as a fault; but the con 


trary; your brother, ladies (looking upon all three), 


is no ſtoic. 

And have you been in love, Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon! thought I to myſelf. —Shall- I, Lucy, be 
ſorry, or ſhall I be glad if he has But after all, 
is it not ſtrange, that in all this time one knows ſo 
little of his Fiftory while he was abroad ?—And 
yet, he ſaid, that he was not angry at his ſiſter for 


queſtioning him on the ſubject. Had 7 been his 
ſiſter, queſtions of that ſort would not have been 


to be now aſked. 


But here is a new taſk for her brother. I ſhall 


long to know how this affair will end. 
his trial of Miſs Grandiſon, as ſhe called it, be- 


ing thus happily over, and Miſs Emily and Mr 


Grandiſon defired to walk in, Sir Charles took 
notice, with ſome ſeverity on our ſex, on the ge- 
neral liking which he ſaid women have for mili- 
tary men, He did not know, ſaid he, whether 
the army were not beholden to this approbation, 
and to the gay appearance officers were expected 
to make, rather than to a true martial ſpirit, for” 
many a gallant man. ; 
What ſay you, Emily? ſaid he: Do not a 
cockade and a ſcarlet coat become a fine gentle- 
man, and help to make him ſo, in your eyes? 

Be pleaſed, Sir, to tell me how ſuch a one 
ſhould look in my eyes, and I will endeavour to 
make them conform to your leſſons. 


Bb 2 He 
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He bowed to the happy girl: for my part, ſaid 
he, I cannot but ſay, that I diſlike the life of a 
ſoldier in general; whoſe trade is in blood; who 


muſt be as much a ſlave to the will of 4s ſuperiors 


in command, as he is almolt ob/iged to be a tyrant 
to thoſe under him. as 
But as to the ſex, if it were not that ladies, 
where love and their own happineſs interfere, are 
the moſt incompetent judges of all others for them- 
ſelves—Pardon me— . 

Vour ſervant, Sir, ſaid Lady L.—And we all 


bowed to him: 


How can a woman, proceeded he, who really 


loves her huſband, ſubje& herſelf, of choice, to the 
neceſſary abſences, to the continual apprehenſions, 
which ſhe muſt be under for his ſafety, when he is 
in the height of what is emphatically called his 
DvrTy ? He ſtopt. No anſwer being made, Per- 
haps, reſumed he, it may be thus accounted for : 
Women are the moſt delicate part of the creation, 
Conſcious of the weakneſs of their ſex, and that 
they ſtand in need of protection (for apprehenſive- 
neſs, the child of prudence, is as characteriſtic in 
them, as courage in a man), they naturally love 
brave men And are not all military men ſuppo- 
ſed to be brave? 

But how are they miſtaken in their main end, 


ſuppoſing tis to be it ! 


I honour a good, a generous, a brave, an hu- 
mane ſoldier: But were ſuch a one to be the bra- 
veſt of men, how can his wife expect conſtant pro- 
tection from the huſband who is leſs bis own, and 
conſequently leſs hers, than almoſt any other man 
can be (a ſailor excepted); and who mult there- 
fore, oftener than any other man, leave her expo- 
ſed to thoſe inſults from which he ſeems to think 
he can belt defend her. | 

Lady L. (ſmiling). But may it not be ſaid, Sir, 
that thoſe women who make ſuldiers their choice, 
. 48 deſerve, 
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deſerve, in ſome degree, a rank with heroes; 
when they can part with their huſbands for their 
fake of their country's glory? | 

Sir Ch. Change your word glory for ſafety, Lady 
L. and your queſtion will be ſtrengthened. The 
word and thing called g/ory, what miſchief has it 
not occaſioned !—As to the queſtion itſelf, were 
you ſerious, let every one, I anſwer, who can plead 
the motive, be intitled to the praiſe that is due 
n | | | 
Mit Gr. There is ſo much weight in what my 
brother has ſaid, that I thank heaven I am not in 
danger of being the wife of a ſoldier. | 

We, who know what ſhe alluded to, ſmiled at 
it; and Mr Grandiſon looked about him, as if he 
wanted to find more in the words than they could 
import to him: And then was very earneſt to know 
how his couſin had come off. 

Sir Ch. Triumphantly, couſin. Charlotte's ſup- 
poſed fault has brought to light additional excel- 
lencies. 

Mr Gr. I am ſorry for that with all my foul— 
There was no bearing her before—And now what. 
will become of me ? 

Miſs Gr. You have nothing now to fear, Mr- 
Grandiſon, I aſſure you. I have been detected in 
real faults. I have been generouſly treated; and 
repent of my fault. Let me have an inſtance of 
like ingenuouſneſs in you, and I will fay there 
are hopes of us both. | 

Mr Gr. Your ſervant, couſin, Either way I 
muſt have ir. But were you to follow the exam-. 
ple by which you own yourſelf amended, I might 
Have the better chance, perhaps, of coming up to 
you in ingenuouſneſs.  _ \ | 

Lord L. Upon my word, ſiſter Charlotte, Mr 
Grandiſon has ſaid a good thing. 
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Miſs Er. I think ſo too, my lord. I will Pa 
it down, And if you are wile, Sir (to him), atk 
me to ſew up your lips till to-morrow dinner: time. 

Mr Grandiſon looked offended. | 

Sir Cb. Fie, Charlotte! 

I am glad, thought I, my good Miſs Grandiſon, 
that you have not loſt much ſpirit by your trial ! 


Miss Grandifon has ſhewed me ſome of the let. 
ters that paſſed between Captain Anderſon and 
her. How muft ſhe have deſpiſed him, had ſhe 
been drawn in to give him her hand! And the 
more for the poor figure he would have made as a 
brother to her brother! How, mult the have bluſh- 
ed at every civility paid him in ſuch a family! 
Yet from ſome paſſages in his letters, I dare ſay, he 
would. have had the. higheſt opinion of himſelf ; 
firſt for having ſucceeded with her, and next for 
thoſe very civilities. 

And thus had Sir . Grandiſon, with all 
his pride, like to have thrown his daughter, a wo- 
man of high character, fine underſtanding, and an 
exalted mind, into the arms of a man, who had 
neither fortune, nor education, nor get good 
ſenſe, nor generoſity of heart to countenance his 
pretenſions to ſuch a lady, or her for marrying be- 
neath herſelf. | 

This is a copy of what Miſs Grandiſon has Writs 
ten to ſend'to Captain Anderſon. | 


S I R, 

AD I had a generous man. to deal with, I 
H needed not to have expoſed myſelf to the ap- 
prehended cenſures of a brother, whoſe virtues 
— a ſiſter leſs perfect than himſelf, afraid that 
he would think her unworthy of that tender rela- 
tion to him, from the occaſion. But he is the no- 
bleſt of brothers. He pities me; and undertakes. 
to talk with you, in the moſt friendly manner, at 


your 
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our own appointment, upon a ſubje&t that has 
— greatly diſtreſſed me; as well you know. I 
will not recriminate, as I might: But this aſſu- 
rance I muſt, for the hundredth time, repeat, 
that I never can, never will be to you, any other 


than 
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She is diſſatisfied with what ſhe has written: But 
I tell her, I think it will do very well. 
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DVICE or cautions to women, 11, 12, 

99. 
Anderſon, Capt. an unworthy ſuitor of Miſs Gran- 
diſon, 272. His hiſtory, 276 to 294. Finds 


means, by her father's ill policy, to engage her in 
a promiſe, 282. | 


Apprehenfrveneſs as characteriſtie to the women, as 


courage to the men, 292. 

Artful men, 2716, 279, 282. | 
Auguſtus * 6 challenged by Mark Anthony, 61. 
Bagenhall, James, Eſq; his importunate viſit to 
ir Charles, 6. Makes propoſals as from him- 
ſelf to forward a reconciliation, 25, 26, Sir 
Charles invites himſelf to breakfaſt with Sir Har- 
grave at his own houſe, 27. What paſſes on 
that viſit, 34 to 68, He attends Miſs Byron 
with Sir Hargrave and Mr Jordan, 99. He, 
Sir Hargrave, and others of their companiens, 
dine at Sir Charles's, and give ſome hope of 
1 2 A. reformation 
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reformation from his inſtructive converſation, 
Bannes, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, his opinion of duelling 
- cenſured, 65. 

Bartlett, Dr Ambroſe, an excellent clergyman 
his character from Sir Charles Grandiſon, z. 
Preſented by him to Miſs Byron, 6. The fine 
gentleman and clergyman united in him, 7. His 
modeſt and polite behaviour, 13. Brachman's 
prayer, 14. 

Beauty, 79, 199. OUA 12.2444. 

Beckford, Mrs, houſekeeper of Sir Thomas Gran- 
diſon, intercedes for her young ladies, labouring 
under their father's diſpleaſure, 189. 

Beneficence, 135. | 

Benevolence, 57. 

Bever, Mr, Sir Thomas Grandiſon's Engliſh ſtew- 
ard, his diſhoneſt policy, 201, 227. 

Brothers and Siſters, 244. See Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. - | 

Byron, Mr and Mrs, parents of Miſs Harriet, their 

excellent characters, 1:8. 

Byron, Miſs, dines at Sir Charles Grandiſon's, and 
gives the converſations held there, 2 to 24. Her 
anxiety on what may yet happen between Sir 

Charles and Sir Hargrave, on the intrepid viſit 
of the former to the latter at his own houſe, 24 
to 33. [ See Sir Charles Grandiſon J. Her terror 
on being viſited by Sir Hargrave, 68 to 73. 

Lively converſation between her, Lady L. and 

Miiſs Grandiſon, on the number of her lovers, 

and particularly on the Counteſs of P.'s pro- 

poſal, 73 to 79. The Counteſs's firſt viſit to 
r: They are mutually charmed with each 
other, 79 to 88. The ſiſters rally and perplex 
her after the Counteſs is gone, 88 to 93. She 
begins to apprehend that her gratitude is 
growing into love, yet is loth to believe it, 93 to 

95. Receives another viſit from Sir Hargrave, 
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95. Lord and Lady L. invite her to their 
country- ſeat near Colnebrook, 100. Her cou- 
fins Reeves think her far gone in love; but the 
gentleman not having declared himſelf, ſhe hopes 
they are miſtaken, 1057 Sir Charles is charmed 
with her for her forgiveneſs of the penitent Wil- 
ſon, 109. Her comments on letters written to 
her by her aunt Selby-and grandmother Shirley, 
on the Counteſs of D.”s propoſal, 128 to 131. 
She thinks Sir Charles ſevere on her ſex, 229. 
Complains to her Lucy of his abſence, 248. 
Sounded by Miſs Grandiſon and Lady L. on her 
molt favoured lover, ſince ſhe has rejected Lady 
D. 's propoſal, ib. Her e er of love, 249. 
252. Her opinion of Lady Anne S. who is in 
love with Sir Charles, 253. Her fortune, why 
not ſo great as it might have been, 266. Her 
humorous apoſtrophe to the perſons whoſe cha- 
racers (which now-appear triflng to her) ſhe 
had formerly delineated, 288. | | 
Cajetan, an Italian caſuiſt, his opinion about duel 
ling cenſured, 65. | 
Cenſure, 114, 273. See Charity. 
Challenges, 27, 28, 39, 48. See Duelling. 
Citizens, apes of the gentry, 164. 3 
a Clergyman who is an honour to his cloth, may 
be 225 to be an ornament to human nature, 1 5. 
See Dr Bartlett. | 
Communicativeneſi, 112. See Frankneſs of heart, 
Companionableneſs in a huſband, 134. 
Compaſſion. See Pity. 
Compliments, 4, 14, 81, 106. See Flattery. 
Concealments, lovers”, 83, 88, 158, 168. 
Conſolation, 2 54. TH 
Conſlancy, in the language of lovers to each other, 
too often means obſtinacy with regard to every 
body elſe, 178. 
Cotes, Henry, a ſhort- hand writer, his account of 


the 
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the conference at Sir Hargrave Pollexfen's, after 
the challenge, 34 to, 68. Sre Pollexfen. | 
r relating to it, 25, 82, 252, 260, 
2 
Creutzer, Monſieur, Sir Charles Grandiſon's tra- 
velling governor in his younger years; his vile 
character, 246. Lays ſnares for the young 
gentleman's virtue, ib. The noble manner in 
which young Mr Grandiſon complained of him 
to his father, 247. 
Cuſtoms, 49, 60. | : 
D. Counteſs Dowager of, her character from Lady 
L.. 75. Viſits Mrs Reeves and Miſs Byron, 79. 
Her frank and unreſerved behaviour to Miſs By- 
ron, whoſe favour ſhe intreats for her ſon, and, 
in the ſame converſation, hints at the proper 
behaviour of a huſband's mother to his wife, 80 
to 83. Wiſhes to be acquainted with Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, 84. Charmed with his character, 
86. Puts a cloſe queſtion to Miſs Byron, 87. 
Will not take-a denial from her, 88. Mrs Sel- 
by's letter to Miſs Byron on. her. propoſal, 118, 
Mrs Shirley's on the ſame ſubjeR, 125. Miſs 
Byron's anſwer; 128. =: Be 
D. Earl of, his character from Miſs Grandiſon, 76. 
Danby, Mr, a merchant of eminence and. honour, 
comes over from France, in hopes to regain his 
health, dies at Canterbury, 258. 
Delicacy, ſentiments relating to it, 251, 
Diſmiſſion of a lover, 119, 122. 
Dreſs, Sir Charles Grandiſon's, 9. | 
Duelling, 41, 48, 54, 55- Its barbarous riſe, 60. 
The ſubje& embelliſhed by obſervations on the 
examples of that kind given—by the Horatii and 


Curiatii, 61. by what paſſed between Tullus third 


king of Rome, and Albanus, ib.—between Me- 
tellus and Sertorius, ib. between Auguſtus and 
Mark Anthony, ib.—by the uſages among the 
Turks, ib.— Jews 62.—and Chriſtians, ib.—be- 

p ll tween 
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tween Mareſchal Turenne and the Elector Pala- 

tine, ib. Sir Charles's ſyllogiſtical reaſoning; a- 
gainſt it, 63, 64. The council of Trent expreſs 
againſt this barbarous practice, 5 The edict 
of Lewis XIV. againſt it, one of the greateſt 
glories of his reign, ib. See Challenges. 

Duties, 126, 23), 238, 242. | 

Duties of a good wife, 109, 135, 136, 137, 190. 

Emily Jervois; See Jervois, Miis Emily. | 

Envy a ſelf-tormentor, 93. 

Equivocation, 120. | - 

Everard Grandiſon, his character from Sir Charles, 
2. His flouriſhing ſpeech to Miſs Byron, 5. 

She thinks him very uncivil with his eyes, 7. 

Further character from Miſs Byron, 10. His 
hiſtory, :12. Miſtakes foppery for gallantry, 
106. His confident offer ot himſelf to Miſs By- 
ron, 250. 25 

Example, ſentiments on the force of it, 48. 

Farnborough, a miſtreſs of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, 
151. Her death alarms him, ib. 

Fathers, gay and witty, not always give daughters 
cauſe to thank rheir mothers for their fancies, 
I45 . 53 21 

Femality, ſentiments upon it, 176, 177, 178, 183. 
279, 280, 291. 

Fencing, 56. 10 

Filmer, Mr, Sir Thomas Grandiſon's Iriſh Reward, 

his diſhoneſt ſubtlety, 198. Diſappointed by 
finding Sir Thomas incapable of ſigning his ac- 

counts, 201. Seeks co captivate Sir Charles 
with the beauty of Miſs Obrien, 233. 

Firſt Love generally firſt folly, 164. See Vincibili - 

. ty of love. | Y 

Flattery, 106, 270. 

2 Fool and a wit equally unmanageable, 177. 

Fowler, Mr, plan of the tour which he propoſes to 

take in order to conquer his paſſion, and eſta- 

C bliſh his health, 1. 5 5 | 

Vor. II. Cc Frankneſs 


| 
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Frantneſi of heart, ror, 258, 265. See Miſs By. 

ron's character throughout. «© 491 
Funerals, 210. | 

G. Lord, an admirer of Miſs Charlotte Grandiſon 
his character from Sir Charles Grandiſon, 2. A 
connoiſſeur, 8. Ridiculed by Miſs Grandiſon 
for his collection of inſects, ib. His character 
compared by Sir Charles with that of Sir Wal. 
ter Watkyns * admirer of Miſs Grandi- 
ſon), and preferred to it, 268. 

Genereſity, ſentiments on that noble quality, 230, 
238. | | 

Generous Lover, 167. 

Giffard, Mrs, a woman of mean birth and low cun- 
ning, manages Lord W. by teazing, more abſo- 
lutely than a wife of birth and tortune could 

have done by duty and affection, 306. 


© Girls, ſentiments concerning them, 153, 154. 


Glory, great miſchiefs occaſioned by the word and 
thing ſo called, 292. 


Good, Goodneſs, 119, 120. 


Good man, 30, 47, 50, 108, 109, 232, 238, 273. 
a Good man will honour him who lives up to his 
religious profeſſion, whatever it be, 64. 
a Good woman one of the greateſt glories of the 
creation, 287. 
Grandiſon, Sir Charles, father of Sir Thomas, his 
frugal character, 132. 6 
Grandiſon, Sir Thomas, father of Sir Charles, 1 2, 
56. A man of gaiety and munificence, 57. Deſ- 
perately wounded in a duel, 58. Deſigns to 
bring up his ſon a ſoldier, 59. Further hints 
of the duel, 100. His fine perſon and profu- 
ſion of expence, 132. His poetical vein of ſer- 
vice to him in gaining his lady, 133. A com- 
plaiſant but careleſs huſband ; inſtances of the 
latter, 133 to 137. His opinion that daughters 
are an incumbrance, 140. Parting ſcene be- 
tween him and his lady on her death- bed, 141 to 
| 144. 
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144. Permits his ſon to travel, in order to mo- 
derate his grief for the death of his mother, 145. 
Places Mrs Oldham over his daughters, 146. 
On their reluctance to receive her as cheir gover- 
neſs (after his intimacy with her became known), 
he keeps her at his feat in Eſſex, in as much ſtate 
as if the were his wife, ib. Becomes a ſlave to 
his paſſions, and keeps another miſtreſs in town, 
148. Prohibics his daughters and their brother 
from correſponding, ib. His reaſon for it, ib. 
Avowedly keeps his ſoa abroad, becauſe his good 
morals would diſgrace his own, 151. Tempo- 
rary remorſe on the death of his town miſtreſs, 
ib. 152. His treatment of Lord L. on his ad- 
dreſs to Miſs Caroline, and of both his daugh- 
ters, on that occaſion, more like a man of wit 
than an indulgent parent, 152 to 192. [See Earl 
of L. Lady L. Miſs Grandiſon.] High words. 
(on Lord L's propoſal) between him and Lord 
W. who hate each other for their contrary vices, 
194. [See Lord W.] Intends to permit his ſon 
to return; but irreſolute what to do with Mrs 
Oldham, 195. Leaves his two ſtewards to ex- 
amine each other's accounts, being aſhamed that 
his ſon ſhould inſpect into the particular items, 
198. His propoſed reformation obſtructed, by 
his being newly captivated wich Miſs Obrien, 
199. Terms on which he was to take her into 
keeping, 200. He endeavours to find excufes 
for keeping his ſon abroad, ib. While he is 
treating with Mrs Oldham about parting with 
her, is ſeized with a violent fever, and becomes 
delirious : Recovering his ſenſes, he regretes his 
unkindneſs to his daughters; wiſhes for time for 
repentance, which he finds moſt difficult when 
he ſtands moſt in need of it; and dies in dread- 
ful agonies, 201, 202, 203. 
Grandiſon, late Lady, mother of Sir Charles, her 
excellent character, 13, 56. Inſtills into her 
| C c2 ſon's. 
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. ſon's mind the principles of true magnanimity, 
_ benevolence, and forgiveneſs of injuries, ib. 57. 
Her inſtructions to him with relation to the li- 
- mited. uſe of the ſcience of defence, 57. He is 
commanded by his father to conſider her as his 
oracle in points of honour, ſince ſhe could well 
. diltinguith between. true and falſe glory, and 
would not have her ſon a coward, ib. Her no- 
ble extraction and further character, 134 to 135. 
Endeavours, by her &conomy, to enable her 
| huſband to ſupport his extravagance without in- 
jury to his family, 135. Her generous, bene- 
volent, and hoſpitable ſpirit; in which ſhe aſ- 
ſumes to herſelf only the ſecondary merit of be- 
ing her huſband's almoner, ib. Her tender re- 
ception of him after a cauſeleſs abſence of fix 
months, 136, Her dying advice to her daugh- 
ters to love their brother, 140. Requeſts Sir 
Thomas to join with her in ble their three 
children, 142. Refuſes to permit him to accuſe 
himſelf, 143. Takes an affecting leave of him, 
144. And dies, ib. ö 
Grandiſan, Mrs Eleanor, ſiſter to Sir Thomas, ill 
treated by him, 181. Viſited at York by Sir 
Charles, 2435. 0 | 
 Garaxvis0n, Sir Charles, praiſes his ward to Miſs 
Byron, 3. {See Miſs Jervois]. His moderation 
and charity in ſpeaking of bad people, ib. Can 
compliment one lady without depreciating ano- 
ther, 4. Preſents his ward to Miſs Byron, ib. 
His kind behaviour to his ſervants, 7. His ſe- 
renity on receiving a diſagreeable meſſage, ib. 
His polite behaviour to Dr Bartlett, 7. Endea- 
vours to draw out into notice the doctor's baſh- 
ful merit, 13. His compliment to Miſs Byron 
on her muſical accompliſhments, 23. Another 
conference with Mr Bagenhall, 25, & ſeq. In 
- which he gives his opinion of the laws of honour, 
27. And intrepidly invites himſelf to * 
| Wi 
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with Sir Hargrave, upon his challenge, ib. The 
rules which he conſtantly obſerves on a chal- 
lenge, 29. Particulars of the conference be- 
tween him and Sir Hargrave at the houſe of 
the latter, 34, & ſeq. Does honour to his mo- 
ther's memory for the care {the took of his edu- 
cation, 57, 58. His great adroitneſs and dili- 

ence in the management of buſineſs, 84, 85. 
hat his employments are, 85. His perſonal 
advantages, ib. A friend to marriage, 102. 
Improves upon Miſs Byron in every converſa- 
tion, 108. Induces Sir Hargrave and Mr Mer-. 
ceda to do juſtice to the penitent Wilſon, ib. 
256, His character from Miſs Granditon, 109. 
e has few ſecrets, 115.— His ſiſters acquaint 
Miſs Byron with ſome of his excellencies in his 
early youth, 128 to 140. And of his filial du- 
ty when abroad, 157, 158, 162, 196, 197. De- 
ſcription of his perſon and manners at the age of 
ſeventeen, 207. Of his tender behaviour to them 
on his return, ib. to 208. Of his prudent. care 
of his father's ſuneral, and fentiments on the 
ſolemn ſubject, 210. Of his dexterity in buſi- 
neſs, 211. Of his mother's bequeſt to him, 
and her character of him when a youth, 221. Of. 
his checking his ſiſters for their haughty demea- 
nor to Mrs Oldham, his father's late miſtreſs ; 
and of his great behaviour to her, 217, 218, 223, 
to 229. He has no vices of his own to cover, by 
the extenſiveneſs of his charity and beneficence, 
232. They give an account of his conduct with 
regard to his father's baſe ſtewards, 233. Of 
his endeavour to conceal his father's frailty from 


the knowledge of the world; and of his por- 
tioning and marrying off Miſs Obrien, an in- 


tended new miſtreſs of his father, 224, 225. Of 
his conference with Lord W. in which he over-- 
came that nobleman's prejudices conceived a- 


gainſt him on his father's account, 236 to _ 
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Of his generoſity to them, left, as they were, ab- 
ſolutely in his power, 243, 244. And, at Miſs 

_ Byron's requelt, they give the particulars of his 
manly and prudent conduct towards his profli- 
gate governor, when he firſt went abroad, 246, 
247.—His own benefaction to Wilſon, and rea- 
ſons for it, 256, 257. Attends Mr Danby in 
his fickneſs, and at his death, 258, 259. He 
tries his ſiſter Charlotte's love-caule, 261, & ſeq. 
randiſon, Miſs Charlotte, viſited by Miſs Byron, 
according to promiſe, at St James's-ſquare : 
Lord G. profeſſes himſelf her admirer, 2, She 
falls upon Mr Grandiſon for his firſt ſpeech to 

» Miſs Byron, 5. Rallies Lord G. for his col- 
lection of inſets, 8. Gently reprimanded- by 
Sir Charles and Lady L. for her extreme viva- 
city, 20. Acknowledges her reverence for her 
brother, as coming from his travels a finiſhed 
entleman, ib. Sings and plays Shakeſpeare's 
uckow, to divert her couſin Grandiſon, whom 
the had been juſt before ſeverely rallying,. 22. 
Accuſes. Miſs Byron. of pride for the number of 
her rejected lovers; and particularly for deeli- 
ning Lord D.'s propoſed addreſs, 75 to 79. In 
order to come at Miſs Byron's ſecret, ſhe relates 
how ſhe diſcovered her ſiſter's love- ſecret; and 
how ſerviceable the was to her in that affair, 98. 
Praiſes her brother for his fraternal love, 85. 
Makes further enquiries concerning Lord D.'s 
addreſs to Miſs Byron, and ſeems to favour it, 
in order to worm out the real ſecret, 89 to 92. 
Her letter inviting Miſs. Byron to Colnebroek, 
104. Her. reproof ef Mr Grandiſon for his im- 
pertinent compliments to Miſs Byron, 106. A- 
ain accuſes Miſs Byron of pride, 110. Cen- 
ured by Mrs Shirley for want of generoſity in 
her railery, 124. Requeſts the kilfory of Miſs 
Byron's family and. friends, in return for her 
ann. communications, 137. Joins with her ſiſ- 
der 
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ter in giving to Miſs Byron their family-hiſtoxy : 
. —Particularizing, the gaiety of their father, 1 32. 
The excellence of their mother, 157, & ſeq. Af - 
fecting ſcene of their mother's death, 139, & ſeq. 
Firſt grounds of diſlike to Mrs Oldham, 145. 
Their father's forbidding a correſpondence be- 
tween them and their brother, 148. His treat- 
ment of them on occaſion of Lord L.'s addreſs 
to her ſiſter, 157, 165, 166, 170 to 190. Re- 
cital of their ſevere treatment of Mrs Oldham, 
on their father's death, 204. Of their appre- 
henſiveneſs of their brother, in whoſe power they 
were abſolutely left, 207. Of his kind reception 
of them both on his return from abroad, 208. 
Of their haughty demeanor to Mrs Oldham, and 
his different behaviour to her, and gentle repre- 
henſion of both ſiſters, 213 to 220. Of his di- 
viding between them his mother's jewels and ſe- 
lect money, 220 to 224. Of their further un- 
handſome behaviour to the unhappy woman, 
and his goodneſs to her, 223, & ſeq.—and to 
them, 230. They particularize his goodneſs to 
them both, in making the one happy with Lord 
L. with a fortune beyond his hopes; the other 
with an equal ſum, and abſolutely independent 
of himſelf, 243, 244. End of the family narra- 
tive, 245.— Her two lovers, Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns, diſapproved of by her, 245. 
She expreſſes a deſire of diſcloſing her mind to 
Miſs Byron, 248. She, with her ſiſter, rebukes 
Mr Grandiſon for his confident declaration of 
love to Miſs Byron, 251. Her trial, as it is cal» 
led, on the diſcovery Sir. Charles had made of 
her engagement with Captain Anderſon, 261, 
& ſeq. Dr Bartlett offers himſelf an advocate 
for- her, 262. Deſcription of her vexation, 263. . 
Of her fretful humility, 265. Diſingenuouſneſs 
with her brother in relation to Captain Ander- 
ſon, ib. Her detection, confuſion upon it, and 
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— generoſity of her brother, 265 to 272. 

ently blames her father's conduct, and aſeribes 

to the reaſon he gave her to think ſhe would 

have but a ſmall fortune, her engagement with 
Captain Anderſon, 275, 276. Gives the cha- 
rager of that gentleman, 296. Relates her ſfe- 
rious reflections with herſelf at the time, upon 
the raſh ſtep ſhe was taking, 270, 277. Gives 
particulars of what had vaſled between them ; 
of the promiſe he had extorted from her; and 
the reaſons the had to diſlike him, more than e- 
ver the liked him, 278 to 284. Refoices that 
her father knew nothing of her engagement, 
ib. Further characterizes Captain Anderſon, ib. 
Sir Charles's ſentiments on the ſubje& of pro- 
miſes, 286 to 288. His generous regard to her 
inclinations, and advice with reſpect to the pro- 
miſe made to Captain Anderſon, 289 to 290. 
She ſhews Miſs Byron ſome of the letters that 
paſſed between the Captain and her, ib. Her 
letter of diſmiſſion to the Captain, 294. 

Gratitude, 33. 

Grief, 140. 

Aas Mr, his juſt praiſes, 23. | 

Hero; he is a real one who can ſubdue his paſſions. 

on receiving an injury, 48. 

Honeſt man, 228. See Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Hopeleſs lover, 108, "Re? 

Horatii and Curiatii: See Duelling. 

Human nature, its character not to be taken from 
the overflowings of dirty imaginations, 191. 

Huſband, the beſt for women of wit, 77. 

Huſband and wife, 31, 77, 82, 101, 134 to 136, 

- 160, 119 | 

DJerveis Mr, an Italian merchant of great worth, 

driven out of England dy the wicked temper 
and viciouſneſs of his wife, 3. Dies at Florence, 
and bequeaths his only daughter to the wardſhip 
of Mr Grandiſon, ib. 


Fervais, 
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Pervcis, Mrs Helen, wife of Mr Jervois, her aban- 
doned character, 3, 247. Wants to have her 
daughter in her power, iv. A 

Fervois, Miſs Emily, a young lady of fourteen, 
ward to Sir Charles Grandiſon, 2. Her cha- 
rater from him, 3. Her perſon deſcribed by 
Miſs Byron, 5. Sir Charles's kindneſs to, and 
regard for her, 109. Her character further 
given by Miſs Byron, 204. Her great fortune, 
247. 004 A dt 

Immodeſt men may be made decent, at leaſt by 
modeſt and diſcreet women, 16. 5 

Impartiality, 1997, 216. 4 

Innocence gives dignity to an injured perſon, 69. 

_ Equally attraQs the attempts of wicked men 

and devils, 94. T8 

Inſecte, the ſtudy of them how far uſeful, 8. - 

Jordan, John, Eſq; a friend of Sir Hargrave P:1- 
lexfen, preſent at the conference between Sir 
Charles Grandiſon and Sir Hargrave, on occa- 
ſion of the challenge given by the latter 25, & 
ſeq. Adviſes Sir \_ tha before Sir Charles 
enters, to hear what ſo gallant a man can ſay for 
himſelf, 36. Propoſes to Sir Charles to aſk par- 
don of Sir Hargrave 38. Aſcribes to him airs 
of ſuperiority 40. Captivated by his magnani- , 
mity, adviſes Sir Hargrave to make it up with 
him ib. 43, 46. Begs the honour of his ac- 
quaintance ; acknowledges duelling to be crimi- 
nal; but alledges that few have the courage to 
break through a bad cuſtom, 49. Enquires:of 
Sir Charles by what means he got above this 
barbarous practice, ib. Admires him for his 
fortitude with regard to the Pandours, 51, 52. 
and for his chaſtifing, without drawing his ſword, 
the young Venetian nobleman, who. gave bun 
the highel rovocation, 53, 54. Makes a mo- 

tion to Sir Hargrave to offer his hand in friend- 


ſhip to Sir Charles, 55. - Qwns that he * 
* 
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. ſaw an hero till he ſaw: Sir Charles 62. Aſ- 
cribes Mr Bagenhall's turning Papiſt to the 4% 
penſations allowed by the church of Rome, 64. 
Tells Sir Hargrave that he has but ill-profited 
by Sir Charles s noble ſentiments, if he thinks 
his yielding to him diſhonpurable 66. Rejoices 
at the amicable ending of the challenge ib. Pays 

a reſpectful viſit to Miſs Byron out of curioſity, 79. 

Le. 266, 267, 270. 
eepers, kept women, 202, 206. 

TL. Earl of, his character from Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, 2. Defends Sir Charles from the charge 
of reſervedneſs, 101, 102. His character from 
Miſs Grandiſon, 116. Narrative of his love- 

affair with Miſs Caroline Graudiſon ; of his ap- 
plication to her father; and of Sir Thomas's 
treatment of him upon it, 152, & ſeq. His cha- 

racter given by young Mr Grandiſon to his fa- 
ther, 197. After Sir Thomas's death, he re- 
ceives Miſs Caroline from the hands of her bro- 

> ther, with a fortune beyond his expectation, 241, 

242. Pities Miſs Grandiſon on her trial with 
relation to Captain Anderſon, 262. | 

ZL. Counteſs of, her indulgence of her ſiſter Char- 
lotte's vivacities, 20. Sounds Miſs Byron on 
the addreſs of Lord D.; and gives an advanta- 

| Soor character of the Counteſs his mother, 76. 
- Gives an account of her father's unhappy duel, 
which coſt the life of her excellent mother; and 
demonſtrates the. domeſtic uſefulneſs of women, 
100. Hints at ſeveral ladies who are in love 
with Sir Charles, 102. Called by her ſiſter 
Charlotte a morning killer 104. | Enters with 
her ſiſter into the detail of their family hiſtory, 
to oblige Miſs Byron, 132.—[For the particu- 
lars of this for thoſe of the love-affair with 
Lord IL. of her father's ſevere treatment of her 
on that account—of Lord L.'s laudable con- 
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death —of her brother's arrival —of the behavi- 
our of both ſiſters to Mrs Oldham —of their 
brother's humanity to the penitent woman; and 
generous kindneſs to them —and other matters 
relating to her and her Lord — See the articles 

. Miſs Charlotte Grandiſon, Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
Lord L.]—— The part ſhe took in the trial of 

her ſiſter on the affair of Captain Anderſon, 262, 

263, 280, 285, 286, 287, 288. Her pleaſant 
reaſon why women, who make ſoldiers their 

choice, deſerve a rank with heroes, 292. 

Lane, Mr, a gentlewoman with whom Miſs Jervois 
ſome time boarded, 241. 

Laſt wills, 223, 226, 242: 

Law, not made for man of a conſcience, 226. 

Lewis XIV. what the greateſt glory of his reign, 
65. See Duelling. | | 

Libertines, 116, 181, 182, 190, 202. 

Liberty, a word falſely applied by the keepers of 

women, 206, 

Love not laudable, 69, 99, 200, 252. 

Love may be ſelfiſh, but friendſhip cannot, 167. 

Love, a ſelfiſh deity, 249. | 

Lover, one who has generoſity will not put a young 

- woman upon doing a wrong thing, whether re- 
ſpecting her duty or her intereſt, 168. 

Luxury of the age, and women's undomeſticating 
themſelves, increaſe the number of bachelors, 
11. See Modern taſte, Public places. 

Magnanimity, 163, 232. 8 

Man of honour, 48 to 51. See Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. ; 

Managing women, not always the beſt to live with, 
81. | | 

Marriages, clandeſtine, 277, 293. 

Maſters and Servants, 7. 

Matrimony and Liberty, a girliſh connexion of two 
contrary ideas, 279. 1 mY 

Meanneſſet, 240. 


Melancholy, - 
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Melancholy, 2700. | los i 
Men and women, ſentiments relating to them, 3, 
Isa, 103, 187, 190, 289, 292. | 
Merceda, Solomon, a Portugueſe Jew, preſent at 
the conference held in Sir Hargrave's houſe 
with Sir Charles Grandiſon upon the challenge, 
35. His opinion of Sir Charles, 38. Over- 
come by his magnanimiry, avers that he had ra- 
ther have Sir Charles for his friend, than the 
.. greateſt prince on earth, 43. He and Mr Ba- 
genhall reproach each other, as not knowing 

What honour was till now, ib. Will become a 

Chriſtian when he finds another like Sir 

. Charles Grandiſon, 46. More of him, 38, & ſeq. 

Mercy and Fuſtice, ſiſter-graces, in a virtuous bo- 

ſom will never be ſeparated, 215. 

Metellus and Sertorius : See Duelling. 

Military men, 59, 276, 293, 294. See Captain 

. Anderſon. 

Modern taſte, , 11. 

N. Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of N. falls 
in love with young Mr Grandiſon, 193. His fa- 
ther earneſt to bring about the match ib. 
The treaty ſuſpended at his ſon's requelt, 197. 
Broken off after Sir Thomas's death, 235, 226. 

The Earl's and his ſon's high opinion of Sir 

Charles, ib. His ſaying of him, ib. | 

Obrien, Miſs, a beautiful young creature brought 
over from Ireland, with a view to captivate Sir 
Thomas Grandiſon, by one of his falſe ſtew- 
ards, who was diſappointed by Sir Thomas's 
untimely death, 199, 200. The hopes of her 
vile mother, aunt, and the ſteward, to faſcinate 
Sir Charles by her beauty, 233, 234. He coun- 
terplots them, ſaves his father's name from oblo- 
quy in this particular, and the young woman 

from ruin; and gives a fortune with her to an 

honeſt tradeſman, to whom {her beauty loſt in 

the ſmall-pox) ſhe makes a good wife, ib. 235. 
ll 


Ob/tinacy, 
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Obſtinacy, 225, 273. 

Oeconomy, 81, 238. . 

O'Hara, Mrs: See Mrs Jervois. 

Old bachelors, their increaſe of late years account - 
ed for, 11. 

Olabam, Mrs, a kept miſtreſs of Sir Thomas Gran- 
diſon, her hiſtory, 146, 147. "Deſigns from 
compunction to leave him, 200, 201. Compaſ- 
ſionately treated by Sir Charles; not ſo by his 
ſiſters, 213, & ſeq. Y 

Old maids, 255. 

C maids, Mi Byron thinks that the women who 
ridicule them ought not to be forgiven, 11. 

Pandours, marauding ſavage ſoldiers, made, by Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's preſence of mind and ad- 
dreſs, his guards through the wood, in which 
they — reſolved to murder him, 51, 52. 

Parents and children, ſentiments relating to them, 
13, 20, 133, 136, 138, 139, 149, 150, 196, 217, 
275, 276, 280, 284, 290. 

Patience, 216. 

Penitence, 200, 244. ' | 

Philanthropiſt, the extenſive meaning of that word, 
when applied to Sir Charles Grandiſon, 253. 

Pity, 170, 273. | 

Poets, their imaginations often run away with 
their judgments, 132. 

Pollexfen, Sir Hargrave, ſends Mr Bagenhall with 
a meſſage to Sir Charles, 4. Accepts of Sir 
Charles's intrepid offer to breakfaſt with him at 
his own houſe, 28. His behaviour in the con- 
ference that followed there, in which he was fub- 
dued by Sir Charles's magnanimity, 36, & ſeq. 
Viſits Miſs Byron, and implores her pardon, 
68 to 72. Viſits her again, with his friends Ba- 

enhall and Jordan, 95 to 98. Dines at Sir 
harles's, 100. Intends to go abroad; is in- 
_ duced by Sir Charles to act generouſly by Mr 
Bagenhall, and juſtly by Mr Wilſon, 108. 256. 
Praiſe, 19. | 0 
Vou IL D d Pride, 


* 
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Pride, 9% 

Promiſes _ never be made between lovers 
282, 289. 

Protector of innocence, his duty, 72. 

Prudence, 10, 81, 92, 123, 230. 

Prudery, 104, 105. 

Public places, 179. 

Rake : See Libertines. 

Reeves, Mr, his concern for the iſfue of Sir Charles's 
viſit to Sir Hargrave, 31 to 333. 

Reformation, 16. 

S. Lady Anne, propoſed to Sir Charles Grandiſon 
for a wife, and has the good wiſhes of his ſiſters, 

249. She makes a viſit at Colnebrook, Miſs 
Byron preſent; what paſſes in it, 253, 254. 

Scots women, their beauty commended by Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, 18. Miſs Byron a little 


piqued at the diſtinction paid them by * ib. 


Secrets, 92, 112, 113, 264. | 

Selby, Mrs, endeavours to diſſuade her niece from 
thinking further of Sir Charles, 118 to 121. 

Shirley, Mrs, her letter on the, Counteſs of D.'s 

propoſal for her ſon, 121 to 128. 

Signs of love, 84, 94, 95, 102, 175. 

Sincerity, 200. 
Single-wamen, ſentiments for their benefit, 78, 8), 
156, 157, 160, 165, 172, 193, 283, 286 to 288. 
Siſters, two agreed to manage a love affair, have 
. over a lady and her woman, 78. 

Soldiers, Engliſh, their difficulties with reſpect to 
the practice of duelling, 59. 

Women's favour for ſoldiers accounted for, 292. 

Swift, Dr, cenſured by Miſs Byron 191. 

Tears : See Grief. 

Tullus and Albanus : See Duellin g. 

Turenne, Mareſchal, his anſwer to a challenge ſent 
Him by the Elector Palatine : See Duelling. 

Venice, a young nobleman of, chaſtiſed by Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, 52 . 5. 


Vice, 


= 
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Vice, 198, 202. 

Virtue, 168, 231. 

Vincibility of love, 197. 

W. Lord, uncle to Sir Charles Grandiſon, his li- 
bertiniſm, 151. Avarice, 194. Governed by 
his miſtreſs more abſolutely than he would have 
been by a wife, 206. [Ser Mrs Giffard, for 
auhat relates to his quarrels, and parting with that 
avoman, and the juſt part his nephew adted by her, 
and noble one by him.] 

W. General, brother of Lord W. in the imperial 
ſervice, deſirous to make young Mr Grandiſon a 
ſoldier, 59. ; 

Ward : See Sir Charles Grandiſon, Miſs Jervois. 

Watkyns, Sir Walter, an admirer of Miſs Gran- 
diſon, 9. His character compared by Sir 


Charles with that of Lord G. with the prefe- 


rence of the latter, 268. 
Widows, 127. 1 Fes 
Miß, deſcription- of an affectionate one receiving 
a long-abſent huſband, 136. 
Witty men, 170. 3 | | 
Women, Engliſh, pride and cunning the ſum total 
of their virtue, according to Sir Thomas Gran- 
diſon, 190. 
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„07 HER, e Toa black VEG 

. Curioſity, diverted, To a whale in Al with a 
tub, 260. - 

G. Lord, with his collection of inſets, Toe a moun- 
2 and mouſe in the fable, by his over- lively 
ady, 19. 

Grandiſon, Sir Thomas, defi zning to make over 
we eſtate to his ſon, To King Victor Amadeus, 


Gra fon, Sir Charles, and Miſs Jervois, To Cade- 
nus and Vaneſſa, 10. Sir Charles, To Noah's 
good ſons, 142. To the ſunſhine, 232. 

Grandiſon, Everard, reproved by Miſs Grandiſon, 
compared To a ſullen boy, 107. 

Z. Counteſs oß her indulgence to her fiſter Char- 
* s vivacity, To that of an indolent parent, 


Lifs, the preſent, Toa ſhort and dark paſſage, 254. 
Love, To a pacing horſe, 182. 
Tears of tenderneſs, "OY the fertilizing dew, 140. 
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